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OUTLINE OF THE WORLD, 



CHAPTER I. 

The world in which we live is a round ball or globe. 

One proof of this is, that ships haye actually sailed round 
it. Another proof is the appearance which a yeesel pre- 
sents when leaving port Tne hull first disappears, and 
the masts remain longest yisihle. This shows that it is 
not distance alone which causes the ship to disappear ; for 
if so, the hull, heing the bulkiest part, would remam yisible 
the longest. The truth is, the Bxidace of the sea is curved 
like the surface of a ball, and hence the lower part of the 
vessel dips out of sight first. This will readily be under- 
stood from the following diagram : — 




For the same reason, when a saflor, standing on deck, loses 
sight of the Lmd, he can obtain another view of it if he 
ascends the mast 

'< The sailor siehs, as sinks his native shore, 
And climbs me mast to feast his eyes once more." 

The earth has two motions : a dmmal^ qx 4^"^ 
motion; and an annnal^ or yearly m.o^oii« 
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I 

In its diurnal motion the earth spins round like 
a top, and performs one revolution in twenty-four 
hours : this is the cause of the succession of day 
and night. 

If a ball be held up before a candle, it will be seen that 
exactly one half of it is lit up, and the other half remains in 
the shadow. It will be evident therefore, if we turn the 
ball round, that every part of its surface is during one part 
of the revolution in the light, and during another part in 
the shadow. 

The earth's annual motion is the cause of the 
seasons: Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. 

The imaginary line round which the earth turns in its 
daily motion is called its axis. Now while the earth is 
spinning round on its axis, it is also moving onward in space, 
round tne sun, and this second revolution it completes in 
one year. The path in which the earth moves in its annual 
motion is called its orbit ; and the space included is called 
the phvne of the earth's orbit. The earth's axis is not per- 
pendicular to the plane of its orbit, but inclined at an 
angle, as shown in the following diagram : — 




When the earth is in position A, it will be seen that the 
sun does not shine perpendicularly upon the equator — an 
hDagm&iy circle drawn round the middle of the earth — ^but 
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a little to the north of it. At C, the sun is perpendicular 
over a point south of the equator ; while at B and D, it 
shines directly upon it. The earth is at the position A in 
summer ; at B, in autumn ; at C, in winter ; and at D, in 
spring. 

The annual and diurnal movements of the earth 
cause an apparent motion in the sun. 

Thus, owing to the earth's daily motion from west to east, 
the sun appears to rise in the morning, to move across the 
sky during the day, and to set in the evening. Again, the 
sun appears to reach a much higher point in the sky at noon, 
in summer, than it does in winter, oecause in summer it is 
vertical at some point north of the equator, while in winter 
it is vertical in some point south of the equator : these two 
points are within what are called the tropics. 

The positions A and G are called Solstices ; the 
positions B and D, Equinoxes. 

The word solstice means ** the standing of the sun." We 
have seen that the sun, in the course of the year, seems to 
move from the Tropic of Cancer to the Tropic of Capricorn 
and hack again. When the sun has reached the Tropic of 
Capricorn, it appears to stand for a day or two before com- 
mencing its return ; and the same thing occurs at the Tropic 
of Cancer : hence the term solstice. The word equinox means 
** equal night." When the sun shines directly upon the 
equator, as it does in positions B and D, the days and 
nights are of equal length all over the world. And as the 
nights are always of the same length at the equator, it is 
sometimes called the EquiTWctial line. 

The heat of summer depends partly upon the 
sun's higher position in the sky, and partly on the 
greater length of the days. 

When the sun rises in the morning it is just as near to us 
as when it is noon, but we know how much hotter it is at 
mid-day ; and the long days allow the heat to accumulate. 

A Md.p is a picture of the globe, or of soma ^^\. 
of it. 
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The picture, hpweverf is generally on so small a scale, 
that towns can only be represented by dots ; but the shape 
of the countries, and the direction in which the mountains 
run, and the rivers flow, may be seen in a map, so that it 
is in reality a picture. 

A map of the world generally consists of tw© 
circular parts, which show us the two sides of it. 

If we hold up an orange, we can only see one half of the 
surface at a time. If we wish to see both sides at one 
glance, we must split the orange in two, and lay the pieces 
together on their flat sides. iSiis is what is supposed to be 
done in a map of the world ; but of course the two round 
surfaces are represented in the map as if flat 

The two circidar parts in a map of the world are 
called hemispheres^ that is, half spheres : there is the 
Eastern Hemisphere and the Western Hemisphere. 
In a map, the right hand side is called the east^ the 
left hand side west ; the top of the map is norths 
the bottom south. 

The straight line drawn across the middle of a 
map of the world is called the Equator, because it 
divides the surface of the globe into two equal parts. 

The equator is really a circle, and is supposed to be drawn 
round the middle of the earth ; but when represented on a 
map of the world, it appears as a straight line. 

The points on the earth equally distant from the 
equator, at the extreme north and south, are called 
Poles : there is the North Pole and the South Pole. 

The word pole is derived from a Greek word which sig- 
nifies '^ to turn," because the earth seems to turn upon the 
two poles as on two pivots. The imaginary line Joining the 
two poles is called the earth's Axis. 

Parallels of latitude are imaginary circles, sup- 
posed to be drawn round the earth, parallel to the 
equator. Meridians of longitude are circles sup- 
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posed to be drawn in a north and south direction, 
and all meet at the poles. 

Of course, on the earth itself there are not snch circles ; 
but on a wooden globe, or in maps, they are useful in help- 
ing us to fix the position of places. Latitude is the distance 
which a place is north or south of the equator ; and Longi- 
tude, the distance east or west of some given point 

The word longitude means length; latitude, 
breadth. 

In early times it was thought that the world was not 
round, but an extended plain, and that the Mediterraneaa 
Sea was in the middle of it The word Mediterranean 
means " middle of the earth." Hence we see why distance 
east and west was called longitude : the earth was supposed 
to be longest in that direction. 

In English maps, longitude is measured east or 
west from the meridian of Greenwich. 

The word Meridian means mid-day ; and lines of longi- 
tude are so called because all places through which any one 
passes have noon or mid-day at the same time. Thus, Lon- 
don, and Valencia in Spain, have mid-day about the same 
time, because they are both near the meridian of Green- 
wich; but places to the east of that meridian have noon 
earlier than London, and places west of it, later. 

The Tropic of Cancer is a circle stpposed to be 
drawn round the earth, 23^ degrees north of the 
equatoi* ; the Tropic of Capricorn is 23^ degrees 
south of the equator. 

Every circle is supposed to be divided into 360 degrees, 
usually written 360°. Of course the length of a degree will 
depend upon the size of the circle. A degree measured on 
the equator is about 69 y^^ miles in length ; for the circum- 
ference of the earth — that is, the measure round it— is nearly 
25,000 miles. As the distance from the equator to either 
pole is a quarter of a circle, it can be divided into 90°, and 
thus no place can be more than 90° north or south latitude. 
Longitude is measured on the equator, east ot "v^'&X; ^1 ^^ 
meridian of Greenwich, and it wiil be i»en. ^\, o\ica>(jB».\.V^ 
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east is the same as 180° west, for that is where two persons 
starting fn>m the meridian of Greenwich, and travelling 
along in opposite directions, would meet. 

The word tropic is derived from a Greek word 
meaning to turn ; Cancer means a crab ; Capricorn^ 
a goat. 

That part of the world which lies between the tropics — 
that is, from 23^° north to 23 J° south— is the only part where, 
at some time ot the year, the sun is in the zenith, that is, 
directly overhead. This is never the case in England ; hut 
within the tropics the sun is always in the zenith at some 
place or other. In spring the sun is vertical at the equator. 
As the year advances, it appears to travel farther and 
farther north, until the 21st of June, when it is vertical at 
the Tropic of Cancer. It then appears to turn back; is 
again vertical at the equator on the 23d September, and on 
the 22d December reaches the Tropic of Capricorn, when it 
again turns. The terms Cancer and Capricorn are applied 
to clusters of stars, or constellations as they are called, 
through which the sun appears to move in mid-summer and 
mid- winter respectively. 

The Arctic Circle is 23i** from the North Pole ; 
tbe Antarctic Circle is 23^° from the South Pole. 

The word " Arctic " means a bear, and within the Arctic 
Circle the constellation called the Great Bear — which we in 
England may see on any bright winter's night — is near the 
zenith. Antarctic means opposite to the Arctic. In all parts 
of the world Ijring between the Arctic and the Antarctic 
Circles, the sun rises and sets every day, though the days 
are not all of equal length. Within these two circles the 
sun sometimes does not rise for days, weeks, and even 
months ; and at other times does not set within the same 
intervals. It is near to the poles 

" That tardy sutis to deserts drear 
Bring days and nights of half a year." 

The Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, together 
witb the Arctic and Antarctic Circles, divide the 
surface of tbe globe into five belts or zones : — One 
Torrid Zone, two Temperate Zones, and two 
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Frigfid Zones. This will be seen in the following 
diagram : — 

North. .^ ^^ 




^^ ^^ South. 

The surface of the earth contains an area of 

nearly 200 million square miles, of which the land 

occupies little more than 50 million square miles, 

the rest being covered with water. 

A glance at a map of the world will show how much 
greater is the surface occupied by water. It will show also 
that by far the greater portion of the land lies to the north 
of the equator : only about one-fourth of the land lies south 
of the equator. 

The land is divided into large masses called 
Continents. There are six continents: — Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere ; North and South America, in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The water which is upon the surface of the globe 
is divided into five oceans: — The Pacific Ocean, 
the Atlantic Ocean, the Indian Ocean, the Arctic 
Ocean, and the Antarctic Ocean. 

The Principal Divisions of the Landat^,c,OTi\IvcL^Ti\sb^ 
jslandSf pcninsulais, isthmuses, and ca^^%. 
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A Contineixt is the largest division of land. 
An Island is a portion of land entirely surrounded 
by water. 

Australia is sometimes called an island, bat it is so mach 
larger than any other island that it may more properly be 
termed a continent. 

A Peninsula^ as the word implies, is a piece of 
land almost surrounded by water. 

A Cape is a portion of land stretching into the 
sea. 

When the cape is high or mountainous, it is sometimes 
called a Promontory — that is, a mountain pushed forward. 

An Isthmus is a narrow neck of land joining two 
larger portions. 

The Isthmus of Suez joins Asia and Africa ; the Isthmus 
of Panama joins North and South America. The word 
isthmus means neck. 

The Principal Divisions of the Water are, oceans, 
seas, lakes, gulfs, straits, rivers. 

An Ocean is the largest division of water. 

A Sea is part of an ocean. 

A Lake is a body of water entirely surrounded 
by land. 

A Gulf is a body of water almost surrounded by 
land. 

If the opening is wide, it is generally called a Bay. 

A Strait is a narrow passage between two seas. 

When the strait is shallow, so that it may be fathomed, it 
is called a Sound. A broader passage than a strait is called 
a Channel. 

A Siver is a large stream of fresh water flowing 
into a sea or lake. 

If the mouth of the river is wide, it is called an Estuary 
or Frith ; if the river empties itself by several channels, like 
ilte Nile or Yolga, a J)0lta is formed. The smaller streams 
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which flow into a river are called its feeders, tributaries, or 
affluents. The land drained by a river and its feeders is 
called its Basin. The ridge of high ground which separates 
one river-basin from another is called a Watershed. 



CHAPTER II. 
Europe. 

Speaking generally, Europe lies between the 
parallels of 35° and 70** north latitude, and it ex- 
tends from 10° west to 70° east longitude. It lies, 
therefore, chiefly within the North Temperate 
Zone. 

Boundaries. — It is bounded on the north by 
the Arctic Ocean ; westj by the Atlantic ; south, by 
the Mediterranean Sea, the Black Sea, and the 
Caucasus Mountains ; east, by the Caspian Sea, the 
Ural River, and the Ural Mountains. 

Extent. — Its length from Cape St Vincent, in a 
north-east direction, to the Ural Mountains, is 3700 
miles; its breadth, from Cape Nordkyn to Cape 
Matapan, 2400 miles ; and its total area, including 
the islands, is nearly four million square miles. 

The following are the countries of Europe, with 
their chief cities, — in each case the capital comes 
first : — 

NorVay : Christia^niap, Ber'gen, Dron'theim. 
Swe'den : Stockholm, Got'tenburg, Up'sala. 
Den^mark : Copenha^gen, on the island of Zealand. 
Eng'land : Lon^don, Liv^erpool, Man'chester. 
Scot'land : Ed^inbargh, Glas'gow, Dundee'. 
Ike^'land : Dublin, Belfast', Cotk. 
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Bel'gium: Bms^sels, Ghent, AntVerp. 

Ger'many : Berlin^ Haraljurg, Frank'fort 

Aus'tria : Vien^na, Prague, Trieste'. 

Switz'erland : Berne, Basle, Gene'va. 

France: Partis, Marseilles', Havre. 

Por'tugal: Lisl)on, Opo/to. 

Spain : Madrid^ Barcelo'na, Cad'iz. 

It'aly: Eome; Flor'ence, Turin', Mil'an, Ven'ice. 

Greece: Ath'ens, Cor'inth. 

Turnkey: Constantino'ple, Adriano'ple, Saloni^ka. 

Kus'siA, St Pe'tersbnrg, Odes'sa, Archan'gel. 

Norway and Sweden are united under one sovereign, just 
as Great Britain and Ireland are. Germany is a confedera- 
tion of independent states, of which Prassia is by far the 
largest: the capital of Prussia is Berlin. Switzerland is 
also a confederation of states. 

Seas. — The White Sea, in the north of Russia ; 
the BaVtic, between Eussla and Sweden ; the North 
Sea, or German Ocean, between Great Britain, Den- 
mark, and Norway ; the Irish Sea, between Great 
Britain and Ireland; the Mediterra'nean Sea, be- 
tween Europe and Africa ; the Adriat'ic Sea, or Gulf 
of Venice, between Italy and Turkey ; the Archi- 
pet ago, to the east of Greece ; the Sea ofMar'mora, 
between Turkey and Asia Minor; the Black Sea, 
to the south of Russia ; the Sea ofAz'of also to the 
south of Russia. 

The White Sea and the Baltic are frozen for seyeral 
months in the year. The Baltic is shallow, and its waters 
less salt than the ocean, white the Mediterranean is deep 
and its waters very salt. The word Archipelago means 
*' chief sea ; *' it was so named by the Greeks. The Black 
Sea is supposed to get its name from the colour of its 
waters ; others say from its stormy character. 

Gulfs and Bays. — The Cfulfs of Both'nia, Fin'- 
Jiand, and Mi'ga, ia the Baltic *, tho j5at( 0/ Bia^cay^ 
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west of France ; the Oulfs of Li^onSj Genfoc^ and 
Tar^anto, in the Mediterranean. 

The Gulf of Lions is so named from its stormy character: 
it is not named after the town of Lyons. 

Straits and Channels. — The Skater Each and 
Caftegat, between Scandinavia and Denmark ; the 
Sound, Great Belt, and Little Belt, leading from the 
Cattegat into the Baltic; the Strait ofDo'ver, and 
English Channel, between England and France; 
the North Channel, between Scotland and Ireland; 
St George* 8 Channel, between England and Ireland; 
the Strait of Gibraltar, leading into the Mediter- 
ranean; the Strait ofBonifafcio, between Corsica and 
Sardinia ; the Strait ofMeszi'na, between Sicily and 
Italy ; the Dardanelles^, between the Archipelago 
and Sea of Marmora; the Strait of Constantino^ple 
or Bos^phorus, between the Sea of Marmora and the 
Black Sea ; the Strdit of Kaffa or Yenilcfal^, be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. 

The Straits of Dover, Oibraltar, Bonifacio, Messina, and 
Constantinople are named after places situated upon them. 
The fortress of Oibraltar has been in the possession of the 
English since the reign of Queen Anne. Aosphoms means 
Ox-ford. 

Islands. — No'va Zem'lla and Spitzherg'en, in the 
Arctic Ocean ; Ice' land, the Far'oe Isles, the Brit'ish 
Islands, and the Azores', in the Atlantic ; the Balear^ic 
Islands, Cor^sica, Sardin'ia, MaVta, the lo'nian 
Islands, Can'dia, and the islands of the Archipelago, 
in the Mediterranean. 

Iceland and the Faroe Isles belong to Denmark; the 
Azoreiy to Portugal ; the Balearic Isles, to Spain ; Corsica, 
to France ; Sardinia and Sicily, to Italy ; Malta, to £ng^ 
land; Candia, to Turkey. Elba, a small island on IW 
west coast of Italy, was for a time the ]^moii ^i ^«:^<»s^ 
Bonaparte, 
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Peninsulas. — Scandinafvia^ includingNorwayand 
Sweden ; Juflandj in Denmark ; the Iberian penin- 
sula, including Spain and Portugal; Italy; the 
More' a, in Greece ; and the Crimed a, south of Russia. 

Capes. — Norctkyn and North Cape^ north of Nor- 
way ; the Naze^ south of Norway ; the Skaw^ north 
of Denmark ; C. Wrathj north of Scotland ; C. 
Ofear, south-west of Ireland; Land's Endj south- 
west of England ; C La Hague, north of France ; 
Capes Or^tegal and Finisterref, north-west of. Spain; 
Capes Ro'ca and &t Vinfcent, in Portugal ; Cape 
Tar'ifa, in Spain ; C, Spartiven'to, south of Italy ; 
and C. Matapan\ south of Greece. 

Nordkyn is the most northerly point of continental 
Europe; North Cape is on an island. Finisterre means 
Land's Bud. TarifEi is the most southerly point in Europe ; 
Boca the most westerly. To the north-west of Tari£Ei is 
Cape Trafalgar, off which the naval battle was fought in 
1805, when Nelson gained a yictory and lost his life. 

Isthmuses. — ^The Isthmus of Cor^inth, which unites 
the Morea to the mainland of Greece ; and the 
Isthmus of Fer'ekopj which unites the Crimea to 
Russia. 

Mountains. — The greater part of the surface of 
Europe is a level plain : the mountains lie chiefly 
in the south and north-west. They may be divided 
into nine systems : the Alps, the Balkans, the Car^ 
pafihians, &e Mountains of Germany, the Mountains 
of France, the Mountains of Spain, the Mountains 
of Scandina'viaj the Urals, and the Cau' casus Moun- 
tains. 

The Alpi form the principal mountain-system in Europe; 
the highest summit is Mont Blanc, 15,700 feet in hei^t 
They separate Italy from France, Switzerland, and Austria ; 
but a tunnel has heen constructed through one part, so that 
a person may travel by rail without stoppage from Calais to 
BnndiBi, m tiie south-west of Italy. The Apennines, which 
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nm through Italy, may be looked upon as a branch of the 
Alps. The Balkans are in Turkey; the Carpathians in 
Austria. Among the German mountains we include the 
Biesengebirge, Erzgebirge, Harts Mountains, and Black 
Porest. The French system includes the Jura Mountains, 
the Cevennes, and the Anvergne Mountains. The principal 
ranges in Spain are the Pyrenees and the Sierra Nevada ; 
the latter contains the highest summit in the peninsula. 
The Scandinavian Mountains are chiefly in Norway. The 
Urals are not high, but are rich in metals, especially on their 
eastern side. The Caucasus Mountains run between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. The principal summit is Elbnrs, 
wlMch exceeds Mont Blanc in elevation. 

Rivers. — A glance at the map will show that the 
principal rivers of Europe flow either to the south- 
east or to the north-west, thus showing that there 
are two great slopes in the surface of the continent. 
Among those that flow to the south-east are the 
VoVga and U'ral River, which flow into the Caspian ; 
the Dorij into the Sea of Azof; and the Dnie'per, 
Dnies'ter, and Danfuhe, into the Black Sea. Among 
those flowing north-west, are the North Dwi'na, 
which flows into the White Sea; the Western 
Dwi'na, Visftula, and (Xder, which empty themselves 
into the Baltic ; and the Elbe, We'ser, and Rhine j 
which flow into the North Sea. Besides these may 
be mentioned the Seine, Loire, Oaronnef, and Rhone, 
which flow througk France ; the Doufro, Ta'gus, 
Quadia'na, Gtuzdalquiv^er, and E^hro, which drain 
the Spanish peninsula ; and the Tiber and Po, in 
Italy. 

The Volga has a length of about 2200 miles, and is the 
largest river in Europe. The whole of its course is Ih 
Russia, and the two Dwinas, the Dnieper, and Dniester, are 
also Russian rivers. The Volga empties itself by a large 
delta. The Danube rises in the Black Forest, not far from 
the banks of the Rhine. It flows through South Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey. Its length is about 1700 miles. 1!V^<^ 
Bhine rises in the Alps, and flows thxoug\i\iB^<^Ci^x&\»sv<i^ 
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One part of its course is through a valley between the Yosges 
Mountains and the Black Forest. It forms a large delta at 
its mouth, which nearly includes the whole of Holhind. The 
Bhone rises in the same mountain (St Gk>thard) as the Rhme, 
and also drains a lake, but it empties itself into the Mediter- 
ranean. The Tiber is £Eimous in history; on its banks 
stands Rome. 

Lakes. — ^The lakes of Europe may be divided 

into two classes : those in the north, and those in 

the south. The northern lakes are large, and tlie 

scenery tame: they include Lakes Lad&ga and 

Onefga^ in Russia ; and Lakes Wevfer^ Wet'ter^ and 

Maflar^ in Sweden. The lakes in the south are 

small but picturesque : they include Lakes Con' stance 

and Oene'vay in Switzerland ; and Maggio're^ Co'mOj 

and Gar'da^ in Italy. 

Ladoga, the largest lake in Europe, has an area of about 
6000 square miles. Lake Oeneva is drained by the Rhone. 
Haggiore means greater ; Como, beautiful. 

Climate and Soil. — The central parts of Europe have a 
climate similar to that of England; in the south it is 
warmer, in the north colder ; but almost the whole conti- 
nent lies within the north temperate zone. The soil is, upon 
the whole, fertile. 

Productions. — Minerals. — Gold and silver are found in 
Austria ; lead in Austria and Spain ; coal in England and 
Belgium chiefly; iron in England, Russia, Sweden, and 
Norway ; quicksilver in Austria and Spain ; tin in England. 

Vegetation. — There are still large forests in Russia, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Germany. The olive, orange, and lemon 
flourish in the south. Wheat will not grow' beyond the 
parallel of 62°. 

Animals. — The bear, wolf, and wild boar are still found 
in the large forests, though becoming rare ; the chamois, or 
wild goat, in the Alps. The domestic animals are found 
almost everywhere. The reindeer is met with in the north. 

Population and Reliqion. — The population is estimated 
at 290 millions. All, with the exception of the Jews and 
Turks, are Christians. There are about two million Jews 
ill various pai'ts, and nine million Turks', who are Moham- 
medans. The Christians are divided into Roman Catholics, 
ProicstantSf and members of the Greek Church. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Asia. 

Boundaries. — On the north, the Arctic Ocean ; 
east, the Pacific ; south, the Indian Ocean ; west, the 
Red Sea, the Levant (a part of the Mediterranean), 
the Archipelago, the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, 
and the continent of Europe. 

Extent. — It extends from the equator to far 
within the Arctic Circle ; and from 30' to 180° west 
longitude. Its greatest length, from the Isthmus of 
Suez to Behring Strait, is 6700 miles; its hreadth, 
from Cape Severo to Cape Romania, 5400 miles; and 
its area, 17,500,000 square miles. It is by far the 
largest of all the continents, having an area greater 
than that of North and South America put together. 

Countries. Chief Towns. 

Asiatic Rus'sia : Irk^'ntsk, Tobolsk', Yak'utsk. 

Asiatic Tub'key : Smjrr'na, Baghdad, Jeru'salem. 

Chinese Empire : Pekm^ Nan'ikin, Las^sa. 

Eastern Turkestan': Yarkand^ Cash'gar. 

Western Turkestan' : Bok'hara, Khi'va. 

Ara'bia : Mec^ca, Mo'cha, Medi'na, Mus'cat 

Per'sia : Teheran^ Ispahan', Bushire'. 

Afghanistan' : Caboor, Herat', Can'dahar. 

Beloochistan' : Eelat'. 

Hindostan': Calcnt'ta, Madras', Bombay', Delh'i. 

Bur'maii : Mandalay', Av'a, Bha'mo. 

Si'am : Ban'kok, at the mouth of the Meinam. 

An'am : Hu6, on the Gulf of Tonquin. 

Japan' . Yed'do, Kiyo'to or Mia'ko, Nangasa'ki. 

Burmah, Siam, and Assam, with some smaller states, 
are often spoken of together as Furtlier IiLd\&. k^&Sa^x^ 
KussJa JncludeB Sibe'ria and Tranaoaxx^^a&Vab. ^^^Tva. ^^- 
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tends entirely across the northern part of the continent, and 
in the east takes in almost the whole coast of Manchooria, 
while in the west it stretches as far south as Kokan in West- 
em Turkestan. Transcanca'sia is a tract of country lying 
to the south of the Caucasus. Asiatic Turkey comprises 
Asia Minor, Sjrria, Palestine, and the country watered by 
the Tigris and Euphrates. The Chinese Empire embraces 
China Proper, Hanchoo'ria, Hongo'lia, and Thibet', though 
Thibet is almost independent. Corea, which is generally 
included in the Chinese Empire, is quite independent, and 
has been so since the beginning of the present century. 
Las'sa, the capital of Thibet, is the seat of the Tal6 Lama, 
the head of the Buddhist religion. 

Seas, Bays, and Gulfs. — The Levant, a part of 
the Mediterranean ; the Red Sea, ^er'sian Gulff 
Ara^hian Sea, and the Bay of BengaV, communicat- 
ing with the Indian Ocean; the Chinese Sea, the 
Yellow Sea, the Japan' Sea, the Sea of Okotsk', and 
the Sea of Kamtschafka, parts of the Pacific ; the 

GulfofO'hi, in the Arctic Ocean. 
• The term Sea is not very accurately used in the geography 
of Asia. The Bay of Bengal is just as much a sea as the 
Arabian Sea is ; while, on the other hand, the Caspian Sea 
and the Sea of Aral are really lakes. In the Chinese Sea are 
the Onlfs of Siam and Ton'quin, and in the Sea of Kam- 
tschatka is the Gulf of Anadir'. 

Straits. —The Strait of Bab-el-man'deb, at the 
entrance to the Red Sea; the Strait of Or'mus, at the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf; Talk Strait, between 
Hindostan and Ceylon; the Strait of Malacfca, 
between Malaya and Sumatra ; and Bearing Strait, 
between Asia and America. 

Bab-el-mandeb means the Gate of Tears, and was so named 
on account of the number of shipwrecks that formerly oc- 
curred there. It is about 20 miles wide. Behring Strait 
is 36 miles wide. 

Islands. — Cy'prus, in the Levant ; Ceylon', at the 
south of Hindostan ; Suma'tra, Ja'va, Bor'neo, and 
other of the East India Islands; the Philippine 
Islands, Formo'sa, the« Japan' Islands, Sagha'lien, 
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the Ku'rile Islands^ and the Aleu'tian Islands j on the 
east coast ; and the Liakhov' Islands j in the Arctic 
Ocean. 

Borneo is the largest island in the world. Sumatra and 
Java belong chiefly to the Datch ; the Philippines to Spain ; 
Saghalien to Russia. The Liakhov Islands are celebrated 
for the abundance of fossil ivory found upon them. 

Peninsulas. — Asia Minor^ Ara'bia, Hindostan% 
Malay^Oj Core'a, Kamtschat'ka. 

It should he noticed that both Europe and Asia terminate, 
in the south, in three peninsulas. In Europe we have the 
Iberian peninsula, Italy, and the Horea ; in Asia, Arabia, 
Hindostan, and Malaya. 

Capes. — Ras-al-Had, south-east of Arabia; (7. 
Comforin, south of Hindostan ; C. Roma'nia^ south 
of Malaya; Camb&dia Point, south of Lower Cochin- 
China; C. Lopatka, south of Kamtschatka ; East 
Cape, in Behring Strait; C Ser/ero, in the Arctic 
Ocean. 

Surface. — Asia has been called the continent of 
plateaux or table-lands. The chief plateaux are 
the Central Plateau, the Plateau of Iran, Arme^nta, 
Asia Minor, and Arabia, The Central Plateau is 
bounded on the north by the Altaic Mountains, and 
on the south by the Himalay'a^, The Plateau of 
Iran embraces Persia, Afghanistan, and Beloochistan. 
The Altai Mountains are continued to the north-east 
under the names YahlonoV Mountains and StanovoV 
Mountains. The Himalai/as are continued west 
under the name of Hindoo Koosh. Across the 
Central Plateau run the Thian-Shan Mountains and 
the Kuen-lun Mountains. On the north of the Cen- 
tral Plateau is the Plain of Siberia ; on the east, 
the Plain of China; on the west, the Plain of 
Turkestan^; and on the south, Hindostan. 

The BimBlBju form the Mghest tanfg^ ol mcr3cck.\a^Ti'e\\v^^ 
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world. The cnlminatinff peak is Ev'ereBt, 29,000 feet high. 
Mount Ar'arat, on which the Ark rested after the Flood, is 
in Armenia. The plateau of Asia Minor is bounded on the 
south by the Tan'ms range, and from it spring oflf the Moun- 
tains of Leb'anon, which run southward through Syria and 
Palestine. In Hindostan is the plateau of the Deo'can, 
bounded east and west by the Ohanti. 

Rivers. — The O'bi, Ten'esei^ and Lefna^ flowing 

into the Arctic Ocean ; the Amoor^^ Hoang-ho, and 

Yang-tse-kiang^j flowing into the Pacific; the Me^kon, 

Mei'nam, Sal'uen, and Irrawa'dy^ draining Further 

India ; the Brahmapoo'tra^ Gan'ges^ and In'dus^ in 

Hindostan ; the TUgris and Euphrasies, flowing into 

the Persian Gulf. Besides these may be mentioned 

the Amod and Sir-Dari'a^ which flow into the Sea 

of Aral ; and the Tafrim, which empties itself into 

Lob Nor, in Eastern Turkestan. 

The Yang-tse-kiaiig, 3200 miles long, is the largest 
river in Asia. The Indus, Oanges, and Brahmapootra (under 
the name of Sanpoo) rise almost at the same spot — though it 
is not quite certain that the Sanpoo is the same river as the 
Brahmapootra. The Tigris and Euphrates unite into one 
stream before entering the Persian Gulf. The Amoo rises 
in a small lake call^ Sir-i-kolj among the Beloor-Tagh 
Mountains. Sir-i-kol has a higher elevation— above 15,000 
feet — than any other lake in the world. The Tarim is made 
up of two streams, the Cash'gar and Tarlcand. 

Lakes. — The Cas'pian Sea, the Sea ofA^ral, Lake 
Bai'kalf Lake Balkash\ and the Dead Sea, 

Lake Baikal has an outlet in the Angara, a feeder of the 
Yenesei, and its waters are fresh. Most of the other Asiatic 
lakes have no outlet, and their waters are salt The Caspian 
Sea is the largest lake in the world. We have already men- 
tioned 8ir-i-kol as the most elevated; the Dead Sea, in 
Palestine, is the most depressed sheet of water on the globe 
— it is 1300 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 

CuMATE AND SoiL. — As Asia extends from the equator to 

within the Arctic Circle, it necessarily experiences every 

variety of climate. In the south-east it is hot and moist ; 

Ja the soatb'West, hot and dry ; in the central regions, 
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except in sheltered valleys, cold and dry ; north of the Altai 
Mountains it is very cold for the greater part of tbe year. 
Soil : In China, Hindostan, and Further India, very fertile ; 
in Arabia, Persia, and in the Central Plateau, there are ex- 
tensive deserts of sand ; and in the south-west of Siberia, 
lar^e harren wastes called steppes. 

Pboduotioms. — Minercds. — Siberia, China, and Hindostan 
are rich in minerals. From the Altai system gold, silver, 
lead, and copper are ohtained ; diamoncui are also found in 
Siberia, India, and Turkestan ; coal and iron are found in 
Siberia, Western Asia, Hindostan, and China. 

Vegetation is ahundant. All kinds of ornamental woods, 
as teak, ebony, iron- wood, and sandal- wood, are found in the 
south. Tea is ohtained from China; coffee from Arabia. 
Bice is the chief food in the south-eastern countries. The 
date palm flourishes in the south-west. 

AnimaU. — In the north, fur-bearing animals, such as the 
sable, ermine, fox, beaver, otter, and squirrel ; in the south, 
the elephant, rhinoceros, lion, tiger, and hyena. The 
camel, elephant, and yak are used as beasts of burden. 

Population and Reugion. — The population of Asia ex- 
ceeds 600 millions — that is, more than one-half the popula- 
tion of the globe. It is made up of a great variety of people ; 
but the prevailing race is the Mongolian, that to which the 
Chinese oelong. 

The Mohammedan religion is professed in Western Asia 
and among some tribes of Siberia ; Brahminism in Hindo- 
stan; Buddhism in China, Thibet, Further India, and Japan ; 
and Christianity is the prevailing religion in Asiatic Russia 
and in some parts of Asiatic Turkey. 
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Africa. 

Boundaries and Extent. — On the north^ the 
Mediterranean; west^ the Atlantic; east^ tbe In- 
dian Ocean and the Red Sea. It extends from 
about dd"* north to the same distaiie^ %Qi\i^ ^\ '^x^ 
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equator, so that the greater part of the continent is 

within the tropics. Its length from north to south 

is 5000 miles ; its greatest breadth nearly as much ; 

and its area is 12 million square miles. 

Africa is connected to Asia by the Isthmus of Suez, which 
is only 73 miles wide. Across it a canal has been cat from 
Fort Said to Snezt and now forms part of the Overland Boute 
to India. The shortest route to India is this : — From Dover 
to Calais by steam ; then from Calais to Brindisi by rail, 
passing through the Mount Cenis Tunnel ; then from Brin- 
disi, which is at the south-east of Italy, to Alexandria by 
steam. From Alexandria the traveller may proceed to Suez 
by rail, or, if he prefers it, can steam to Port Said and 
niake the passage of the CanaL Steamers run from Suez to 
various parts of India. 

Countries. Chief Towns. 

E^GYFT : Carre, Alexan'dria, Su'ez, Thebes. 

Nu'bia : Ehar^tonm, at the junction of the White 
and Blue Niles. 

Abyssinia : Oon^dar, Mas'sowah, DeVra Ta'bor. 

Trip'oli : Trip'oli, on the Mediterranean. 

Tu^Nis : Tu'nis, on the Gulf of Tunis. 

Alge^ria : Algiers^, on the Mediterranean. 

MoROc'co : Moroc'co, Fez, Mog'adore. 

Senega M'^Bi A : Bath^iurst, at the mouth of the 
Gambia. 

Upper Guin'ea : Free'town, Monro'via, Abo'mey. 

Lower Guin'ea : Loan^do, Loan'go. 

Cape Colony: Cape Town, Graham's Town, 
Port Elizabeth. 

Griqualand' West : 'Kimfberlej. 

Natal': Mar^itzburg, Port Natal'. 

Orange Free State : Bloem^fonteiiu 

Transvaal: Preto'ria. 

Sofa'la: Sofala, 

Mozambique': ftuilima^ni, Mozambique'. 

Zanguebar' : Zanzibar", on an island. 

Somau'li Country : Magadox'a, Berbera. 
Soudan^: Timbnctoo', Sackatoo% Kou'k«k. 
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Until the present century little was known of the interior 
of Africa ; but the discoveries of Livingstone, Baker, and 
Bpeke have added considerably to our knowledge of the 
continent. The only settled states ]ie round the margin, 
and several of these belong to European powers. Algeria 
is a French colony ; Lower (hiinea, Sofikla, and Mozam- 
bique belong almost entirely to the Portuguese. Various 
settlements in Senegambia and Upper Guinea belong to the 
English, as do also Cape Colony, Grlqnaland West, and 
Hatal. Zanguebar belongs to the Imaum of Muscat 

Gulfs and Bays. — Oulfs of Si'dra and KaVes^ 
parts of the Mediterranean ; Oulfof Guin'ea, includ- 
ing the Bights of Benin' and Bia'fra ; Table Bay, 
False Bat/, Algo'a Bay, in Cape Colony ; Delago'a 
Bay, the Mozambique^ Channel, and Gulf of A' den, 
parts of the Indian Ocean. 

Islands. — ^The Madei^ras, the Cana'ries, Cape 
Verde Islands, Feman'do Po, Ascension, and St 
Hele'na, in the Atlantic ; Madagas'car, Mauri' tius, 
and Soco'tra, in the Indian Ocean. 

The Madeira and Cape Verde Islands belong to Portugal ; 
the Canaries to Spain ; Ascension, St Helena, and Mauri- 
tius to England. St Helena is the island to which Napoleon 
was banished after the battle of Waterloo. He died, after 
a residence of six years, in 1821. Madagascar is an island 
in size next to Borneo. It is governed by a native sove- 
reign ; Christianity is the established religion ; the capital 
is Tananarive. 

Capes. — Capes Bon and Spar^tel, on the north 
coabt ; Capes Blan'co, Verde, PaVmas, Lo'pez, Ne'- 
gro, and Good Hope, on the west ; C. Agul'has, on 
the south; and Capes Corrien'tes, Delga'do, and 
Guar'dafui, on the east. 

Blanco means white ; Verde, green ; Negro, black. The 
Cape of Good Hope was named by its discoverer the Stormy 
Cape ; but the King of Portugal named it Good Hope, be- 
cause he now had a good hope of being able to iQaj;£. W^a»^ 
by sea. 
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Surface. — So far as Africa is known to us, it 
appears that all the mountain-ranges lie round the 
coast, leaving a depressed basin-like surface in the 
interior. The chief mountain-systems are, the A t'las 
Mountains^ in the north ; the Kong Mountains^ in 
Upper Guinea ; the West Coast Range^ the Nieu'- 
veldt Bangej in Cape Colony ; the East Coast Range^ 
and the Mountains of Abyssin'ia, In the interior, 
north of the equator, is the Sahafra or Great Desert, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. North 
of Cape Colony is the Kalahari Desert 

The highest summits in Africa are Kenia and Kiliman- 
jaro, near the equator, in the East Coast Range. They reach 
about 20,000 feet in height. The Sahara is dotted with a 
number of fertile spots, Called oases, which afford resting- 

E laces for the caravans which cross the desert The Kala- 
ari Desert, though deficient in water, has an abundant 
vegetation, and supports a large number of wild animals. 

Rivers. — ^The Nile^ flowing into the Mediterra- 
nean; the Sen'egaly Qamfhia^ Nigger ^ Con' go, and 
O'range River, flowing into the Atlantic ; the Lim'- 
popo and Zamhe'si, flowing into the Indian Ocean. 

The Kile, the source of which lies southward of the 
equator, is the largest river in the Old World. It is remark* 
able for the fact, that for the last 1400 miles of its course 
it does not receive a single feeder. The Zambesi has been 
explored chiefly by Dr Livingstone. The Orange river is 
formed by two streams — ^the Orange and VaaL Near the 
junction of these streams is the diamond district, which is 
now attracting so much attention, and which has recently 
been annexed to Cape Colony. 

Lakes. — Lakes Tchad and Dem'hea, the Albert 
Nyan'za and Victo'ria Nyan'za, Lakes Tanganyi'ka^ 
Nyas'sa^ Shir'wa, Ngami, and JBang'weoh. 

Bruce traced the Blue Nile to Lake Bembea ; Captains 

Speke and Grant traced the White Nile from Victoria 

NjanMA, and Sir Samuel Baker proved that, after leaving 
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the Victoria, the Nile entered the Albert Fyania. Dr 
Livingstone discovered Lakes Ngami, Kyasia, Shirwa, and 
Bangweolo ; and it was near the last-named one that he 
died, on 1st May 1873. Lake Tchad is a shallow expanse of 
water, with no outlet 

Climate and Soir,. — Lying for the most part within the 
tropics, the climate is very hot, and on the west coast it is 
unhealthy. Along the hanks of the rivers, and indeed 
wherever there is water, the soil is exceedingly fertile. 

Phoductions. — Minerals. — Upon the whole, Africa is not 
rich in minerals. Biamondi and gold have been found 
in the south; iron and copper in the Atlas Mountains; 
gold, in the form of dust, on the Guinea coast. 

VegeUUion, — ^The date palm and baobab, in the north ; 
cinnamon and other spices near the Gulf of Aden ; cotton, 
tobacco, and indigo, in the central parts. 

Animals, — Numerous ; the giraffe and hippopotamus are 
peculiar to Africa ; the elephant, lion, hyena, rhinoceros, 
zebra, and various kinds of antelopes. The gorilla and 
other large apes are found on the west coast. Among 
birds may be mentioned the ostrich, great numbers of 
which are reared on farms in Southern Amca. 

Population and RsLiaiON. — The inhabitants consist of 
various tribes of the Negro race, including the Copts and 
Berbers of the north, the Fellatahs of the west, the Hot- 
tentots and Kaffirs of the south, and the Gallas of the east 
Nothing accurate is known of the numbers of these races. 
The population of the whole continent probably exceeds 100 
millions. 

Mohammedanism previdls in the northern half of the con- 
tinent, including Soudan. Christianity is professed in the 
European settlements, and a corrupted form is followed in 
Abyssinia, and among the natives of Egypt. The remain- 
der are heathens. 



CHAPTER V. 

North America. 

Boundaries and Extent. — Norths the At<Ll\R. 
Ocediz/ easi, the Atlantic; west^ \}cl^ Y^ti&A- ^x& 
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greatest length, from north to south, is about 5000 
miles; its greatest breadth, about 3000; and its 
area, about 8 million square miles. It lies between 
10** and 70** north latitude. 

The continent of North America does not extend much 
beyond the 70th parallel, but Greenland and the other large 
islands in the Arctic Ocean stretch probably almost to the 
Pole. 

Countries. Chief Towns. 

Green'land: JnlianshaaVy Uppema'vik, 

British America — 

Can'ada: Ottawa, Montreal', Quebec'. 

New Bruns'wick : Fred'ericton, St. John. 

No'vA Sco'tia : Halifax', Liv'erpool. 

Prince Ed'ward Island : Charlottetown. 

Newfound'land : St John's. 

British Colum'bia : Yieto'ria, New Westmin'ster. 

United States : Wash^ing^on, New York, Bos'- 
ton, Bal'timore, Philadel'phia, Rich''niond, New 
Orleans, St Lou^'is, Cincinna^ti, Pitts'burg, Chicag'o, 
San Francis'co. 

Mex'ico : Mex'ico, Vera Cruz, Acapul'co. 

Central America: Ouatemala, San Salvador^, 
Nicarag'uay. 

Greenland belongs to Denmark. TTppema^dk is the most 
northerly town in the world. The colonies of Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia were, in 1867, formed into a 
federal union called the Dominion of Canada, to which were 
subsequently added Manito'ba, the North-West Territory, 
British Colombia, and Prince Edward Island. British Colum- 
bia lies to the west of the Rocky Mountains. Victoria is 
situated in Vancouver Island, which forms a part of the 
colony of British Columbia, and is the capital of that colony. 

Five lines of telegraph are laid across the Atlantic from 
Europe to British America. Four extend from Valentia 
Island, at the south of Ireland, to Trinity Bay in Newfound- 
land ; and one from Brest, in France, to St rierre, a small 
island to the south of Newfoundland. 

Ceniral Ameiica consists of five states — Guatemala, Saa 
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Salvador, Eondn'ras, Fiearagnay, and Coita Sica. These 
at one time fonned a federal onion; but the union was 
dissolyed in 1839. A federal onion is fonned when several 
independent states unite together for the purpose of mutual 
assistance and defence. We have examples of this kind of 
onion in Germany, Switzerland, and the Dominion of 
Canada ; but it is carried out on the largest scale in the 
United States of America. 

Seas, Gulps, and Bats. — Oreenfland Sea, off the 
east coast of Greenland ; Baffin Bay, Hudson Bay^ 
Oulfof St Lav/rencCj Bay of Fun'dy^ between Nova 
Scotia and the mainland ; Ches^apeake Bay, on the 
coast of the United States; Gulf of Meocfico, Cam- 
peach'y Bay, on the coast of Mexico ; Bay of Hon- 
dvfras; Caribbe^an Sea. 

Straits and Channels. — Da'vis Strait, Smith 
Sound, Ken'nedy Channel, Lan^ca^t.er Sound, Bar^row 
Strait, MeVviUe Sound, M^Clin'tock Channel, and 
BeVlot Strait, all in the Arctic Ocean ; Hud' son Strait; 
Strait of BelleisW, between Newfoundland and 
Labrador; Flor^ida Channel, Yucatan^ Channel, 
Queen Char'lotte Strait, between Vancouver Island 
and the mainland ; and Nor^ton Sound, near Behring 
Strait. 

Smith Sound and Kennedy Channel are at the head of 
Baffin Bay, and mark the furthest point north that has been 
reached by any navigator. Bellot Strait separates the ex- 
treme north of the continent from the Island of North 
Somerset 

Islands. — Greenland, North Dei/on, Par'ry 
Islands, Banks Land, Victoria Land, Prince of 
Wales Land, and Baffin Land, all in the Arctic 
Ocean; Southampton Island, at the entrance to 
Hudson Bay; Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island^ 
Cape Bret'on Island, the Bermu'das, the Baha'mas, 
tlic West India Islands, Vancou'ver Island, and 
Qjueen Charlotte Mands* 
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The Pairy Islands are named after Sir Edward Parry, 
who, in 1819, succeeded, after passing through Lancaster 
Sound, in penetrating as far as the meridian of 113° west. 
In 1850 Sir Robert Maclure, starting from the westward 
through Behring Strait, succeeded in reaching the same spot, 
and thus proved the existence of a North-West Passage be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific. King William Land is 
interesting for the relics of the Franklin expedition found 
there by Sir Leopold M^Clintock. Franklin's vessels appear 
to have been beset with the ice, which, in summer, creeps 
down M'Clintock Channel. 

The West India Islands consist of the Bahamas, the 
Greater Antilles and the Lesser Antilles. The Greater 
Antilles are Cuba, St Domingo, Jamaica, and Porto Kica 
Caba and Porto Bico belong to Spain ; St Domingo is inde- 
pendent ; and Jamaica belongs to Britain. A great number 
of the Lesser Antilles, as well as the Bahamas and the Ber- 
mudas, also belong to England. 

Peninsulas. — Booth'ia, the northern extremity of 
the continent; Lahrador^j No'va Sco'tioj Flor'tda, 
Yucatan' in Mexico, Lower Calif or' nia^ and Alias'ka, 

Yucatan is one of the few peninsulas that point north- 
ward ; Boothia is another example, and Denmark a third. 
When they run in this direction they are generally flat and 
sandy ; when they point to the south they are generally 
rocky and elevated. 

Capes. — Cape Fare'well in Greenland; Capes 
Chud'leigh and Charles in Labrador ; Cape Race in 
Newfoundland ; Cape 8a^hle in Nova Scotia ; Capes 
Cod and Hafteras in the United States ; Cape Safble 
in Florida; Cape Catoch^ in Yucatan; Cape 8t 
Lvfca^ in the peninsula of California ; Cape Prince 
of Wales in Behring Strait. 

Surface. — ^The Rocky Mountains^ running from 
north to south through the entire continent; the 
Coa^t Range^ and Sier^ra Nevafda, on the western 
side ; and the Alleghafny MountainSj on the Atlantic 
coast. 
>/ Between the Socij Jf onntoixii and the Allegbaniei is tho 
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Great Plain of North America, which, as may be seen from 
the direction of the rivers, has two slopes, one to the north 
and one to the south. Between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada is the Great Beiert of Utah. Be-^ 
tween the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Bange lies the 
gold region of California. In Mexico the Rocky Mountains 
are known as the Sierra Madre. The highest mountains in 
Mexico, however, are a group of volcanoes near the city of 
Mexico. Popocatepetl' (the Smoking Mountain) is nearly 
18,000 feet high. Hount St Ellas, in the Coast Range, at 
the extreme north-west of British America, is still greater 
in elevation, and is also a volcano. 

Rivers. — The Machen'zie^ Cop'permine^ and Bach 
Rivers, which flow into the Arctic Ocean; the 
Church'ill and Nelson, into Hudson Bay ; the Sas- 
hatch' ewan, into Lake Winnipeg; ih^ St Lav/rence, 
into the Atlantic ; the Missis'sippi and Rio Grande^ 
into the Gulf of Mexico; the Colorado, into the 
Gulf of California; the Sacramen'to, Colum'hia, 
Fraser, and KwicKpdk, into the Pacific. 

The Nelson is the outlet for Lake Winnipeg, which, be- 
udes the Saskatchewan, receives the Bed Biver and other 
streams. The St Lawrence drains the great lakes of North 
America, and, in its coui-se, forms the famous Falls of 
Niagara. The Mississippi rivals the Amazon in length, 
though it does not drain so large an area. Its two greatest 
feeders are the Missouri and Ohio. The Fraser is the chief 
river in the colony of British Columbia. The Kwichpak 
drains the territory of Alaska, which was puixihased by the 
United States in 1867. 

Lakes. — The Athabasca, Great Slave, and Grreat 
Bear Lakes, in the basin of the Mackenzie ; Lakes 
Supe^rior, Mich'igan, Hu'ron, E'rie, and Onla'rio, 
drained by the St Lawrence ; Lake Nicarag'ua, in 
Central America ; and the Great Salt Lake, in the 
desert of Utah. 

Tlie St Lawrence, with the great lakes wVv\a\v w^ *\w \\j^ 
basin, ia said to contain half the fresh walei\]L^T^VXi<(^ ^Oo^ 
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Lake Superior has an area of 32,000 square miles, and is of 
great depth. Near the Great Salt Lake is Salt Lake City, 
the headquarters of the Mormons. 

Climate and Soil. — ^The climate of course varies 
with the latitude. In the north it is extremely cold ; 
in the south, very warm. The soil throughout is 
fertile, except in the great desert of Utah. 

Pboductions. — MineraU, — Ctold, in California, British Co- 
lumhia, and Mexico ; silver, in the State of Nevada, and in 
Mexico; coal and iron, on hoth sides of the Alleghany 
Mountains ; copper and lead, in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Superior. 

vegetation, — Extensive forests in all parts, and some of 
the trees, especially on the west coast, are gigantic in size. 
West of the Mississippi, and also in the valley of the Sas- 
katchewan, are extensive prairies, or plains covered with 
grass, where a tree is seldom seen. These prairies are in- 
habited by Indians, whose chief emplo3rment consists in 
hunting the buffalo. In Central America are forests of 
cedar, maliogany, logwood and other dyewoods. The chief 
articles of cultivation in North America are wheat, maize 
or Indian corn, cotton, tobacco, the sugar-cane, and the 
indigo plant 

Animals. — In the north, ftur-bearing animals, which are 
hunted by the Hudson Bay Company. Among larger 
animals may be mentioned bears, wolves, the bison, musk* 
oz, moose-deer. In Central America, the jaguar and puma 
are met with. In Canada and the States are large flocks of 
geese, pigeons, and turkeys, in a wild state. The rivers 
abound in fish, and the rattlesnake and other venomous 
reptiles are common in the prairies. 

Population and Religion. — The population is 
estimated at 50 millions, the greater part of whom 
are of European descent. The native Indians, and 
the Esquimaux of the north, are supposed to be 
Mongolians. In British America the settlers are 
chiefly from Great Britain; in the United States 
there are English, Irish, Dutch, German, French, 
and Spanish races, and in Califomia a great many 
Chinese, In Mexico and Central America the native 
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Indians are more numerous than elsewhere ; and the 
white races are chiefly of Spanish descent. 

In British America, except in the proyince of Quebec, the 
settlers are chiefly Protestant In the States all forms of 
Christiamty have numerous followers. In Mexico and 
Central America the Boman Catholic religion prevails. 



CHAPTER VI. 

South America. 

BouNDABiES AND ExTENT. — South America is 
bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea ; easty 
by the Atlantic ; westj by the Pacific. Like Africa, 
it is very compact in shape, and has few indentations. 
Its length, from north to south, is about 4500 miles ; 
its greatest breadth exceeds 3000 ; and its area is 7 
million square miles. It extends from about 10^ 
north to about 55*" south latitude ; and as its widest 
part is to the north, by far the greater part of the 
continent is within the tropics. 

Cotmtries. Chief Towns. 

New Gram'ada : Bogota', Panama', Cartage'na. 
Venezub'la : Carac^cas, Valen'cia, Maracay'bo. 
Guia'na: George Town, Parama'ribo, Cayenne'. 
Brazil' : Bio Janei'ro, Bahi'a, Pemambu^co. 
Ur'uguay : Mon^'te Vid'eo, on the estuary of the 
La Plata. 

Pab'aguay : Asun'cion, Corrien^tes, Parana'. 
La Pla'ta : Bue'nos Ay'res, Rosa'rio, Santa FS. 
Patago'nia : No towns of any importance. 
Chilli : Santia'go, Valparai'so, Coquim'bo. 
BoLiy'iA : Chngoisa'ca, La Paz, Co\y^*^^. 
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Peri/: Li^ma, Arequi'pa, Cuz'co. 
Ecua'dor : Ctui'to, Guay'aquil. 

Panama is the Bouthem terminns of a railway which 
crosses the Isthmus of Panama! the isthmus is only 30 
miles across. Guiana is divided into British Guiana, Dutch 
Guiana, and French Guiana. George Town is capital of 
the first, Paramaribo of the second, and Cayenne of the 
third. La Plata consists of a federation of about a dozen 
states. It derives its name from the Rio de la Plata, 
which means River of Silver. It is sometimes called the 
Argentine Republic : Argentine is derived from arqentum, 
the Latin word for silver. Cobija is the only port of Bolivia. 
Cuzco was the capital of the Incas, who governed Peru be- 
fore it was conquered by Europeans, three hundred years 
ago. Ecuador means equator: Quito, the capital of the 
State, stands close to the equator. 

Gulfs, Bays, and Straits, — OulfofDa'rien^ Gulf 
ofMaracarfho^ Gulf of Pafria^ between Trinidad and 
the mainland ; Estuary of the Am'azon^ Estuary of 
the La Pla'ta ; Strait of MageVlan^ at the southern 
extremity of the continent; Strait ofLeMaire^Bay 
of Guay'aquil^ and Bay of Panama', 

The Strait of Magellan is named after the Portuguese 
navigator, who was the first to sail round the world. The 
strait is very difficult to navigate, and ships now generally 
pass through the Strait of Le Haire further south, between 
the island of Staten and Tierra del Fuego. 

Islands. — Trinidad\ on the north coast; Mara'joy 
at the mouth of the Amazon ; the Falkfland Islands, 
Tier' r a del Fue'go^ the Patagon'ian Archiperago, 
Chiloej Ju'an Feman'dez, Chin'cha Islands, and 
Oalapa'gos Islands. 

Trinidad is one of the West India Islands : it is the^ 
largest of the Lesser Antilles, and belongs to England. 
The Falkland Islandi also belong to England. Tierra del 
Fuego means Land of Fire ; there are several volcanoes on 
the islands. Juan Fernandez was the island on which 
Alexander Selkirk resided alone for several years ; his his- 
torjr suggested the tale of ** Robinson Crusoe." The Chinclia 
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Islands, off the coast of Peru, are celebrated for the quantity 
of guano found upon them. The Galapagos Islands, in the 
Pacific, are famous for turtles. 

Capes. — Cape Gallin'as, the most northerly point 
in the continent ; Cape St Moque ; Cape Branfco^ a 
little to the south of Cape St Roque, the most 
easterly point of the continent ; Cape Horn, at the 
southern extremity of the islands of Tierra del 
Fuego ; and Pari'na Point, the most westerly point 
in the continent. 

Surface. — The principal mountain-ranges are, 
the Andes^ which run close to the west coast from 
north to south ; the Mountains of Ouia'na, and the 
Mountains of Brazil, The Mountains of Guiana 
and Brazil break up the country to the east of the 
Andes into three large plains — those of the Llan'os, 
the Silvas, and the Pamfpas. 

The Andes consist, in some parts, of two and even three 
parallel ranges, enclosing high table-lands between. On 
one of these plateaux stands Quito, on another Cuzco, on a 
third Chuquisaca, the capital of Bolivia. Aoonoa'gua, in 
Chili, is the highest summit in the New World : it is nearly 
24,000 feet in height. There are several volcanoes in the 
Andes, and especially round the city of Quito, where we find 
Chimbora'zo, Cotopazl, and Antisa'na, all about 20,000 feet 
in height. The mountains of Guiana and Brazil stand upon 
plateaux, but are not of great elevation. 

Risers. — The three great rivers of South America 
are, the Orino'co, Am'azon, and La Pla'ta. The 
Orinoco drains the Llanos j the Amazon, the Silvas ; 
the La Plata, the Pampas. Besides these, may be 
mentioned the Magdale'na in New Granada, the 
Essequi'bo in Guiana, the San Francis' co in Brazil, 
and the Ne'gro, which forms the northern boundary 
of Patagonia. 

The Amazon is the largest river in the wot\9u WaXwv^Qjv 
is about 4400 tnileSf and the area of its Wam\% ^%\BiX^^ «& 
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Bassia. Some of its feeders, such as the Hadeinii Fegro, 
and ToeantixLs', are as long as the largest rivers in Europe. 
The La Plata is formed by the junction of the Faraxia and 
TTrugnay. The estuary is 200 miles wide. 

Lakes. — Lake Marcucm/ho^ in Venezuela; and 
Lake Titica'ca, among the Andes, near La Paz. It 
lies at an elevation of 1300 feet. It receives several 
streams, but has no outlet 

Climate and Soil. — As two-thirds of the continent lie 
within the tropics, the climate is, upon the whole, very 
hot; in the south, however, it is colder than in England. 
In the hottest parts of the continent, it will be noticed that 
the large towns are generally high up among the mountains. 
Quito IS about 10,000 feet above the sea, and many other 
large towns are much higher. At such elevations Europeans 
can find a pleasant climate, even within the tropics. The 
soil of South America, except in Patagonia and in some of 
the La Plata states, is very fertile — in the basin of the 
Amazon extremely so. 

Productions. — Ctold, silver, precious stones, iron, copper, 
and lead are found in New Granada and Brazil ; platinum, 
the heaviest metal known, is also met with in Brazil ; silver 
and quicksilver, in Peru ; zinc, copper, and tin, in Chili ; 
coal, in Chili and New Granada. 

Vegetation. — The Llanos are covered with long grass, ex- 
cept m the dry season, when it is burnt up. The Silvas 
are covered with dense forests ; the Pampas are covered, at 
one time of the year, with gigantic thistles ; at another with 
a rich verdure, which supports an immense number of cattle 
and horses. The mountain-ranges are clothed with forests 
almost to their summits. Among the articles cultivated 
mav be mentioned maize, coffee, arrowroot, cassava, from 
which tapioca is made, and the chinchona, or Peruvian bark, 
so useful in cases of fever. 

Animals. — The tapir, jaguar, puma, llama, alpaca, sloth, 
ant-eater, armadillo, and chinchilla. The wild animals are 
neither so large nor so fierce as those of Africa. The llama 
and alpaca are used in the Andes as beasts of burden ; their 
wool is made into cloth.^ The sloth, armadUlo, and ant- 
eater are toothless animals, and are almost peculiar to South 
AmencA The ohinchUlA is a small animal found in the 
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wmtliem portion of the Andes, and is noted for the delicacy 
of its for. MonkeTS, reptiles, and insects are abundant in 
the tropical parts of South America. Among birds may be 
mentioned the large condor, which has a loftier flight than 
any oUier bird; the emu, a kind of ostrich, and the humming- 
bird. 

People and Belioion. — The population consists of Indian, 
Negro, European, and mixed races. The Europeans are 
oluefly descendants of the Spanish and Portuguese colonists 
by whom tiie several states nave been found^ In Brazil 
were are a large number of negroes. 

The Boman Catholic is the preTailing form of religion. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Oceanic€L 

Under the title of Oceanica axe included Australia 
and the numerous islands of the Pacific. It is sub- 
divided into Malaysia, Australasia, and Poljmesia. 

Malay^sia includes the Philippine Islands, Bor'- 
neo, Suma^tra, Ja'va, Cel^ebes, the Moluc'ca Islands, 
and other smaller islands in that neighbourhood. 

All8trala''8ia includes the continent of Australia, 
Tasmania (formerly called Van Diemen's Land), and 
the islands extending from New Guin^ea to New 
Zealand. 

Polyne^sia — a word meaning *' many islands " — 
is the name given to the numerous islands scattered 
over the Pacific. The total area of Oceanica is 
about four million square miles. 

Australia is about 2400 miles from east to west, 
and about 2000 miles from north to south, and has 
an area of about three million square miles. The 
whole of the continent belongs to Britain, and five 
colonies have been established. 
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Colonies. Chief Towns. 

Queens'land : Bris^bane, at the mouth of the river 
Brisbane. 

New South Wales : Syd'ney, Bath'urst, New- 
castle. 

Victoria : Hel'liOTinie, Ballarat', Gee^ong. 

South Australla: Ad^elaide, Koo'ringa, Port 
EHiot. 

West Australia : Perth, Free'mantle, Al'bany. 

Bathnnt, on the Macquarie, a feeder of the Darlin^f is 
the place where gold was first found in Australia. New- 
castle stands in the midst of coal-mines. Castlemaine is 
the centre of a large gold-mining district. Ballarat, to the 
south-westf is another important centre. Kooringa is in the 
neighbourhood of the Borra Bnna copper-mines. The 
country to the north of South Australia nas not yet been 
settled, though it contains large tracts of good pasture. It 
is known at present as Alexandra Land. 

Surface. — ^The structure of Australia resembles 
that of Africa ; the chief mountain-ranges lie round 
the coast, leaving a basin-like depression in the in- 
terior. 

The Dividing Bange runs close to the east coast from 
Cape York to Cape Howe. In New South Wales it is known 
as the Liverpool Bange and Blue Mountains, and in Victoria 
as the Australian Alps. In West Australia there is a coast 
range called the Darling Bange ; and in South Australia, tc 
the north of Spencer Gulf, we meet with Flin'ders Bange 
There are no mountains of importance in the interior. 

RnrERS. — The only large river in Australia is the Murray, 
which is fed by the Mnrmmbid'gee, Lachlan, and Darling. 
Its depth, however, is not great Fitzroy River is in Queens- 
land. Flin'ders River flows into the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
and was the stream reached by Burke and his companions 
in their memorable loumey across the continent. The 
Adelaide flows into Van Diemen*s Gulf, and was the river 
struck upon by Mr Stuart when he crossed the continent. 

Climate and Son.. — The northern part of Australia lies 
within the tropics ; the south part has a temperature similar 
to timt of aouuiQtn. Europe. The climate is remarkably dry 
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and Tory healthy. The soil in mach more fertile than was 
once supposed, and produces good crops of wheat and ezten- 
siye pastures. 

Pboductioss.— J!fi7iero&.— Gold is found in Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Queensland ; copper and lead in South 
Australia ; coal in New South Wales and in the neighlK)ur- 
hood of the Swan Biver, in West Australia. 

Vegetation. — The native trees are all evergreen; the g^m 
tree attains a height of 300 feet The flowers are beautiful, 
but generally without perfume, while sweet-smelling plants 
are numerous. The grains and fruits of Europe flourish 
abundantly. On the north coast there is a tropical vegeta- 
tion, and palms are met with. 

Animala. — The native animals are peculiar, and many have 
pouches like the kangaroo. The dingo, or wild dog, is the 
only carnivorous animal. There are no monkeys. 

TASifANiA is separated from Australia by Bass Strait. 
It is an island, triangular in shape, and has an area of 
24,000 square miles. The surface is mountainous, and 
there are several picturesque lakes. The chief rivers are the 
Ber'went and Ta'mar. The climate resembles that of the 
south of England, being cooler and more moist than that of 
Australia. It forms an English colony, and the chief towns 
are Ho'bart Town, on the Derwent, and Launceston, on the 
Tamar. 

New Zealand consists of a group of islands lying in the 
Pacific, about 1000 miles from Australia, and they are, to- 
gether, almost as large as the British Islands. The two prin- 
cipal ones are North Island and JSovih Island, They are 
mountainous ; and, in South Island, Mount Cook reaches 
an elevation of 13,000 feet high. The climate is warmer and 
more humid than that of England, but remarkably healthy. 
There are few wild animals except hogs, and there are no 
venomous reptiles of any description. The natives, who are 
called Maones, are a fine race of men, but they are dying out. 
The chief employment of the colonists is agriculture ; but 
large quantities of gold are found in South Island. The 
chief towns are Auckland and Well'ington in North Island, 
and Chriit Chnrch and Dune'din in South Island. 

PoLTMESiA. — Most of the island groups belonging to Poly- 
nesia lie to the south of the equator. The Sandwich Islands 
are the most important to the north, and they are remark- 
able for the volcano of Xilauea, which stands oiv^\v^\2^vcA. 
of Owhyhee. The «rater, or openini^ aX V)cl^\a^\^ ^iX)Rk>3X 
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seyen miles in circumference and abont '1000 feet deep. 
Honolnlu is the capital of the Sandwich Islands. 

The remaining groups of Polynesia are divided into two 
elass^ — ^those of volcanic and uiose of coral formation. A 
region extending from Marshall Archipelago,, about long. 
176° east, to Low Archipelago, about long. 140° west, is sup- 
posed to mark the site of a former continent which has sunk 
oelow the sea ; and the numerous islands which we meet 
with in this region are supposed to mark the summits of the 
submerged mountains. Within this space the islands are 
of coral formation. The Society Islands, the Karque'sas, 
together with some of the Friendly and Navigators Islands, 
are volcanic. Volcanic islands are generally mountainous ; 
coral islands, flat The climate throughout Polynesia is 
warm and equable. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER L 

SurfSM^e and Natural Productions. 

Boundaries and Extent. — England, under which 
title we also include Wales, occupies the southern 
part of the island of Great Britain. It is joined to 
Scotland by an isthmus, across which run the 
Cheviot Hills. It is bounded on the east by the 
German Ocean; south, by the English Channel; 
west, by St George's Channel and the Irish Sea. 
Its length, from Berwick to St Alban's Head, is 365 
miles; its breadth, from St David's Head to the 
Naze, in Essex, 280 miles; and the total area 
58,000 square miles, of which Wales alone occupies 
about 7400 square miles. 

In describing the surface it will be convenient to take it 
in four divisions, which are marked off by the three larsest 
rivers, the Trent, Severn, and Thames. These divisions 
may be called, respectively, the Northern, Central, Southern, 
and Western divisions. 

Surface. — The Northern Division. — The chief 
mountains are, the Cheviot Hills, the P^n^nine 
range, with the summits. Cross Fell, Whem'side, 
In'gleborough, Pen-y-gant, and the Peak in Derby- 
shire. The Cumbrian Mountains, with Sea Fell^ 
HelvellyD; and Skid'daw, tli^'&ot^X^^'^^^^ss 
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the Yorkshire Wolds, the Lmcoln Wolds, and the 
Lincoln Heights. 

The Pennine chain runs from the western extremity of 
the Cheviots southward to Staffordshire, and throws off spurs, 
on each side, in the counties of Northumherland, Durnam, 
Yorkshire, and Lancashire— Cross Fell, the highest summit, 
is nearly 3000 feet in height The Cumbrian Mountains 
are a higher range, and the chief summits exceed 3000 feet. 
8oa Fell, the highest summit in England — excluding Wales 
— is 3229 feet in height Between the Pennine chain on 
the one side, and the Moors and Wolds of Yorkshire on the 
other, is the great York Plain, which is continued through 
Durham and Northumberland to Berwick-on-Tweed. On 
the west side of the Pennines is the Cheshire Plaiuy which 
takes in the county of Cheshire and part of Lancashire. 
The Cheshire Plain is also connected with the Great 
Central Plain of England. 

Central Division. — The chief elevations are, 
the Wrek'in, the Clent Hills, the Lickey Hills, 
Edge HiU, the CotsVold Hills, the Chil'tem HHls, 
and East Anglian Heights. 

The Chiltem Hills and East Anglian Heights are differ^ 
ent names for one range of hills, which runs from the banks 
of the Thames, in a north-east direction, to Hunstanton 
Cliff, on the coast of Norfolk, near the Wash. This range 
divides the Central division into two large plains — ^the Cen- 
tral Plain and the Eastern Plain. The Wreldn, an isolated 
summit 1320 feet high, with the Clent Hills, Lickey HiUs, 
and Cotswold Hills, forms the eastern boundary of the valley 
of the Severn. But between the Lickey Hills and the Cots- 
wolds there is a break, through which the Avon flows. 
Edge Hill is only about 800 feet high : in its neighbourhood 
was fought the first battle of the Gvil War (1642). 

Southern Division* — North Downs, South Downs, 
Dor'set Heights, the Men'dip Hills, the Quan'tock 
HiUs, Ex'moor, Dart'moor, and the Cor'nish Heights. 

The Nortli Downs, South Downs, and Dorset Heights 

are called ''chalk" ranges, because the prevailing rock is 

chalk. They all seem to spring from one centre, which is 

^(oUa^my Plain, On this plain stands those curious remams 
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called Stowfhenge, A ran^e of bills runs northward from 
Salisbury Plain to tbe banks of the Thames just opposite 
the commencement of the Chiltem Hills ; and as these hills 
also are of chalk formation, we may look npon the two parts 
as one range, which has been cat through by the Thames. 
Thus, from Salisbury Plain there runs c^ one range to the 
north-east, terminating at Hunstanton Cliff; another, the 
North Downs, runs east to South Foreland; a third, the 
South Downs, terminates at Beachy Head ; and, lastly, the 
Dorset Heights run south and then east, terminating at St 
Alban's Head. None of the chalk ranges have a ^eat ele- 
Tation. Ink'pen Beacon, near the western extremity of the 
North Downs, is the only summit which reaches 1000 feet. 
The Wolds of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire are also of chalk. 
Between the North and South Downs is the Plain called the 
Weald: the word means wood. It was formerly a forest 
well stocked with wild swine and deer. 

The Mendip and Qnantock Hills are in Somerset; £z- 
moor, in Somerset and Deyonshire; Dartmoor, in Devon- 
shire ; the Cornish Heights, in ComwalL 

Western Division. — The Cambrian Eange : chief 
summits, Snow'don, Carder Tdris, Plynlim'mon : 
the Black. Forest Eange, the Clee HiUs, and the 
Mal'vem Hills. 

The whole ofthis district is mountainous. The Cambrian 
Bange runs from north to south, and throws off> spurs on 
each side. Snowdon, near the northern extremity, which 
has an eleyation of nearly 3600 feet, is the highest summit 
south of the Oheviots. Cader Idris, which in Welsh means 
Arthur's Seatj is a little further to the south ; and Fljm- 
limmon, where the Severn rises, is near the centre of tbe 
range. The Black Forest Hills are in Brecknockshire, and 
the chief summit, called the Beacon of Brecknock, is 2800 
feet high. The Clee Hills and Malvern Hills bound the 
valley of the Severn on the west. The Clee Hills, in Shrop- 
shire, have an elevation of 1800 feet; the Malvems, in 
Worcester, are about 400 feet less in elevation. 

Minerals. — The chief minerals are coal, iron, 
lead, copper, tin, slate, and building stone; and 
they are found, for the most part, in the hilly dis- 
tricts of the north and west. It v^^ &x^\^ ^^\x^^s)^ 
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line from Whitby, on the coast near the North York 
Moors, to Lyme Regis, on the coast of Dorset, we 
divide England into two parts — to the west are 
found the most important minerals and the chief 
manufactures ; to the east are few minerals, and the 
people are chiefly engaged in agriculture. 

There are fourteen coal-fields in England and Wales : — 
(1) The Northumberland and Durham, (2) the Cumberland, 
(3) the Lancashire, (4) Leeds and Nottmgham, (5) Leicester, 
(6) Warwick, (7) North Stafford, (8) South Stafford, (9) Cole- 
brook Dale, (10) Dean Forest, in Gloucester, (11) Bristol, 
(12) Flint, (13) Anglesey, (14) South Wales. Of these, 
that at Anglesey is very small, while the South Wales coal- 
field is one of the largest Iron is more or less abundant 
in nearly all these districts, but especially in South Wales, 
Durham, South Staffordshire, Yorkshire, and Lancashire. 
In the North Biding of Yorkshire, round about Middles- 
borough, great quantities of iron are produced, though the 
district is not a coal-field. Lead, with which a small quan- 
tity of silver is generally associated, is abundant in the 
Northumberland and Durham district, in Cornwall, York- 
shire, Derbyshire, Shropshire, Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land. The black-lead from which pencils are made comes 
exclusively from Cumberland, in the neighbourhood of 
Keswick. Copper is chiefly found in Cornwall, Devonshire, 
and Anglesey. Tin is obtained chiefly from Cornwall, 
though a small quantity is produced in Devonshire. Slates 
are obtained from various parts of Wales, and the Penrhyn 
mines, near Bangor, are celebrated. Slate-quarries are also 
numerous in C^mherland and the north, of Lancashire. 
Good building stone is found at Portland, in Dowet, and 
at other places ; granite is quarried on Dartmoor. 

Climate and PBODUcnoNa — The climate of England is 
milder than that of most countries in the same latitude. 
This is owing in a great measure to its being almost sur- 
rounded by water. Another reason is, that the general 
surface is not very high; and, besides, the land, upon the 
whole, is well drained and cultivated, hence there are no 
extensive swamps or large forests to absorb the heat of the 
sun. There are, however, the remains of large forests still 
in existence, such as Dean Forest in Gloucestershire, New 
^oreft in HampBhirOf Windsor Forest in Berkshire, and 
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Japping Forest in Essex. New Forest was laid out and 
planted by William the Conqueror, and has retained its 
name ever since. 

Formerly the wolf, bear, wild boar, wild ox, and wild cat 
were found in England, but they have become extinct, and 
the largest wild animal now is the fox. In the parks of 
noblemen, stags and roebucks are found in a half-wild state, 
and wild goats are said to be occasionally met with in the 
mountains of Wales. 



• CHAPTER 11. 

Elvers and Lakes. 

The chief rivers in the Northern Division of Eng- 
land are the Till, a feeder of the Tweed, and the 
Co'guety which rise in the Cheviots; the Tyne^ 
Wear, Tees, and Otise on the east side of the Pen- 
nine chain ; and the E'den, Lune, Rib'ble, and ikfer'- 
8€i/ on the left side. The Trent drains the southern 
part of this division. 

The Ouse is formed by the Sioale and Ure, The Swale 
rises not far from the source of the Eden. The united 
stream flows past York, vSelby, and Goole into the Humber, 
and receives on its right bank the Nidd Wharf e, Aire^ and 
Don; and on its left the Der'went, which rises in the North 
York moors. The total length of the Ouse is about 150 m. 
The Mersey is formed by the junction of the Eih'erow 
and Goyt; the former rises near the Don, and the latter 
near the Dove, a feeder of the Trent. The stream 
flows past Stockport and Warrington, and receives, on the 
right bank, the Ir^well, on which stand Bury and Man- 
chester. The Mersey then expands into a broad estuary ; 
but between Liverpool and Birkenhead it is contracted to 
about a mile in width. Into this estuary flows the Weaver, 
which drains a great part of Cheshire. The Trent rises in 
the moors of North Staffordshire, which are a continuation 
of the Pennine chain. Flowing to the 6a\x\)l-e^\.^^^Ck&'\Lx^\X 
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is joined by the Tame, on which stands Tkmwortih. Itthen 
turns to the north-east and receives the Vove, which sepa- 
rates Stafford from Derbyshire. Flowing now to the east, 
the Trent is joined, on the left bank, by tiie JDerwent, on 
which stand Matlock and Derby ; and, on the ri^ht bank, 
by the Soar, on which stands Leicester. The nver then 
flows north-east, and then almost due north into the Homber, 
having passed the towns of Nottingham, Newark, and Gains- 
borough. The only feeder of any importance in this part of 
its course is the lale, which joins it on the left bank. The 
total length of the Trent is about 180 miles. 

In the Central Division of England we meet with 
the With'amy WeU'and, Nen^ and Great Ouse, which 
flow into the Wash ; and the Tare, Or^well, Stourj 
Coin, and Blac1(fwater, which drain the Eastern 
Plain. 

The Nen, or None, as it is sometimes called, is a consider- 
able stream, and upon it stand Northampton, Peterborough, 
and Wisbeach. The Oreat Oose rises on the borders of 
Oxfordshire, and, flowing through a flat counby, has a very 
winding course. Itpasses the towns of Buckingham, Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon, Ely, and King's Lynn. No stream of 
importance joins it on the left bank ; but on the right it 
receives the Cam, on which stands Cambridge ; the Lark, on 
which is Bury St Edmunds ; the Little Ouse, which passes 
through Thenord ; and the Stoke. The total length of the 
Great Ouse is about 150 miles. The Yare is joined by the 
Wen'gmn, on which stands Norwich, and by the Bure, near 
its mouth, both on the left bank. On the right, it receives 
the Wdve'ney; but this stream also throws off a branch 
which reaches the sea near Lowestoft. The Blackwater is 
joined by the CheFmer, on which stands Chelmsford. 

The main river in the Southern Division is the 
Thames ; besides this, may be mentioned the Stour, 
in Kent, which passes Canterbury ; the Roth'er, 
Ouse, and Ar'un, in Sussex ; the Itchfen and Test, in 
Hampshire ; the Salisbury A'von and Stour, which 
unite at their mouths, near Christchurch; the Frome, 
in Dorset ; the Exe, Dart, and Taw, in Devon ; the 
Ta'marj between Devoik and Cornwall 5 and the 
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Avorij which passes the towns of Bradford, Bath, and 
Bristol. 

The Thames is formed hy four streams — the Lechj Coin, 
Chum, and Teis, which rise in the Cotswold EQUs. Flowing 
to the north-east^ it receives the Wind^rush and Evenlode, 
on the former of which stands Witney ; and then bending 
sharply to the south, at Oxford it is joined, on the left bank, 
by tne Cherwell, on which stands Banbury ; and, farther 
south, by the Thame^ which rises in the Chiltem Hills, and 
flows past Aylesbury. On the right bank the Thames is 
joined, at Reading, oy the Ken^net^ on which stand Marl- 
l)orough and Newbury. The river now flows with a wind- 
ing course past Henley, Marlow, Eton, Windsor, Kingston, 
and Richmond, and reaches London. In this part of its 
course it is joined, on the left bank, by the Coln^ which rises 
on the eastern side of the Chiltem Hills, and passes the town 
of St Alban's ; and on the right bank it receives the Wey 
and MoUj on the former of which stands Guildford. At the 
East India Docks the Thames receives the Lea, which rises 
in the Chiltems and flows past Luton, Hertford, and Ware. 
Below London, the Thames passes Greenwich, Woolwich, 
and Gravesend, and then expands into an estuary; and it 
receives on its left bank the Bodying, and on its right the 
Dar^ent and Medfway, The Medway flows through the 
middle of Kent, and passes Tunbridge, Maidstone, Rochester, 
and Chatham. The total length of the Thames is about 
215 miles. 

In the Western Division, the principal river is 
the Severn; hut, besides this, may be mentioned 
the Wye, which rises on Plynlimmon and passes 
the towns of Hereford, Monmouth, and Chepstow ; 
the Taff, on which stand Merthyr 1 ydvil and Llan- 
daff; the Torvy^ which passes Carmarthen; the 
Teify, on which stands Cardigan ; the Con' way, in 
North Wales; the Clwyd, on which stand Ruthin 
and St Asaph ; and the Dee, which flows from Lake 
Bala, and empties itself below Chester by a wide 
estuary. 

The Severn rises on Plynlimmon in two fsow:^'^^^ \3wei 
southern one heing only about a mile (roia t)[iQ %Qvne,^ oi ^^ 
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Wye. Taming north-east, it passes the towns of Newton, 
Montgomeiy, and Welshpool. It then turns east and then 
southward, flowing past Shrewsbury, Ironbridge, and Bridge- 
north, and then enters the county of Worcester. Soon after 
entering this county, the Severn is joined, on the left Innk, 
by the StouVy on which stand Stourbridge and Ejddermin- 
ster ; and below the town of Worcester it receives the Teme 
and the Avoti, The Teme, which joins the river on the 
ri^ht bank, passes the town of Ludlow ; and the Avon, which 
joins it on the left, drains the Central Plain of £ngland, ris- 
ing not far from the source of the Welland. Several im- 
portant towns stand on or near its banks, among which 
may be mentioned Naseby, Rugby, Warwick, Stratford, 
Evesham, and Tewkesbury at its junction with the main 
stream. From Tewkesbury the Severn flows to the south* 
west, past Gloucester, and expands into a wide estuary. The 
total length of the Severn is about 240 miles. 

Lakes. — The English lakes lie among the Cum- 
brian mountains in what is called the ^^ Lake Dis- 
trict," which comprises portions of the counties of 
Cumberiand, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. The 
chief lakes are Win'dermere, on the borders of 
Westmoreland and Lancashire ; UllesVater, on the 
borders of Westmoreland and Cumberland ; Der'- 
wentwater, Bas^senthwaite, But'termere, Crum'mock 
Water, En'nerdale Lake, and Wast Water in Cum- 
berland ; and Con'iston Lake in Lancashire. That 
part of Lancashire in which the lakes are found is 
entirely detached from the larger portion of the 
county, and is known as the Furness district. 

The main axis of the Cumbrian mountains runs east and 
west, and throws off spurs to the north and south, and in 
these spurs rise the chief summits. Between the spurs are 
deep valleys, and in tiiese valleys the lakes are found. Win- 
dermere and Coniston lie to the south of the main axis, and 
they are drained by streams which flow into Morecambe 
Bay. Wast Water, which lies at the foot of Sea Fell, the 
highest summit in England, also lies to the south of the 
main axis ; it is drained by a small stream which flows into 
the Irish Sea. Ennerdale Water lies nearest the coast of 
ji// the lakes. Bnttermere and Grummook are drained by 
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the Cocker, which joins the river Derwent at Cockermoath. 
DcTwentwater, or Keswick Lake, and Bassenthwaite L«ake 
are drained by the Derwent, which, after receiving the 
Cocker, flows into the sea at Workington. Ulleswater is 
the second in size of the English Likes ; it is drained by a 
stream which flows past Penrith and.joins the Eden. Ulles* 
water is about eight miles in length ; Windermere about 
eleven. The whole of the Lake district is celebrated for its 
romantic scenery, and is visited every year by thousands of 
tourists. 



CHAPTER IIL 
History, Counties, and Historioal Places. 

History. — The ancient inhabitants of England were called 
Britons. They lived chiefly by hunting and fishing ; they 
knew very little about agriculture or manufactures, and 
some of the tribes of the mterior clothed themselves with 
the skins of animals, and dwelt in miserable clay huts. 
The Britons, about the time of Christ, were conquered 
by the Romans, a highly civilized nation, who held posses- 
sion of the country for about four hundred years. The 
Romans, during their occupation of this country, estab- 
lished camps for their soldiers in various parts, and con- 
nected their principal stations by means of well constructed 
roads, called '< streets." The positions of many of the camps 
may be traced in names of places which end in cheater or 
caster; the Latin word for a camp being castra. Some of 
the Roman roads also still remain, and traces of others may 
be found in the names of places ; thus, Stratford, in War- 
wickshire, is the "ford" where the "street" running from 
London to Chester crossed the Avon. 

When the Romans left Britain, about the middle of the 
fifth century, the country was occupied by the Saxons and 
Angles, who came over from Germany. From the Angl^ 
we derive the word ** England," which means Angle-land. 
The Britons were now driven westward into Cumberland, 
Wales, and Cornwall. The Britons of Cumberland retained 
their independence until the tenth century; Wales waauAt 
mahdued until the reign of Edwaxd L, ^^ Cftu\!QX^%\^)j^!u 
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The Saxons and Angles at first established a nnmber of 
independent kingdoms, but these were united nnd^ one 
soyereign by Egoert, King of Wessex, in 827. Scsucelj 
had this been enected, when the Danes, a race of men from 
the shores of Denmark and Norway, began to invade tiie 
country. After repeated stmgeles, they at length estab- 
lished a settlement in the noruiem and centrsi parts of 
England, and succeeded in pdadng one of their own leaders, 
Canute, upon the throne. We may easily detect those parts 
of England where the Danish settlers were numerous by 
noticing the names of places ending in by, holrrif ness, thwaitCy 
thorpe, and toft. Lastly, in the time of William the Con- 
queror, there was an invasion of Normans from the north of 
France, and thus we see from what a variety of nations the 
English race has sprung. 

In the twelfth centu^ Ireland was annexed to England ; 
in the following century Wales was subdued, and, on the 
accession of James I., the whole of the British Islands came 
under one sceptre. It was about this time that English- 
men began to turn their attention to colonization. {Several 
colonies were established in North America, and a company 
was formed to trade with the East Indies. During the wars 
of the eighteenth century the colonial empire of Britain was 
greatly extended : Canada was won from the French, several 
islands in the West Indies were captured, and the foundation 
of our power in Hindostan was firmly established. Towards 
the close of the century we lost the United States of North 
Ajnerica, but in the meantime Captain Cook's discoveries 
had made known to us the existence of New Zealand and 
Australia. At the conclusion of the long war with France 
(1815), we had gained British Guiana, Cape Colony, and the 
island of Ceylon, from the Dutch ; Trinidad had l>een ceded 
by Spain ; St Lucia, Malta, and the Mauritius, by France ; 
and Heligoland by Denmark. 

In the present century also, our dominions have been 
fn^eatly extended in Hindostan; Assam, Aracan, and the 
Tenasserim provinces in Further India have been added ; 
Malacca has been received from the Dutch in exchange for 
Bencoolen in the island of Sumatra; and Hong-Kong has 
been ceded to us by the Chinese. In consequence m the 
overflowing population of this country, emigration has made 
rapid strides, and flourishing colonies have been established 
in Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Natal, and British 
Columbia. The latest addition to our Colonial Empire is 
tAa group of the Fiji Islands, which were annexed, at the 
wlsli of the native kmg and lut pxincipsl ^Yni^iB^m \%*l^. 
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Counties. — England is divided into forty counties; 
Wales, into twelve. The following is a list of the 
counties, with some of their chief towns ^ the county 
town in all cases coming first : — 

The Northern Counties. 

Northum'bebland : Newcas'tle, Hex^m, Mor'- 
peth. 

Durham: Durham, Sun'derland, Darlington. 
York'shire : York, Leeds, Brad'ford, Hull. 
Cum'berland : Carlisle, Pen'rith, Whiteha'ven. 
West'moreland : Ap'pleby, Ken'dal. 
Lan'cashire : Lan'caster, Liverpool, Man'chester. 

The counties of Durham, York, and Lancashire are named 
after the county town. Northumberland derives its name 
from the Saxon Kingdom of Northumbria, which extended 
from the Humber to the Forth. Cumberland is derived 
from Cwmbria^ the name of a British kingdom, which, at one 
time, extended from the Clyde to the Mersey. Westmore- 
land means loest moor land, Flodfden, in the northern part 
of Northumberland, is famous for the battle fought in 1513, 
when James lY. of Scotland was slain, with the lower of his 
army. Near Durham was fought the battle of NeviUe's 
Cross (1347). There are severs! battlefields in Yorkshire : 
Stam^/ord-bridge, on the Derwent (1066) ; Northatlerton 
(1138); Wakeyield (1460); Tou/ton, north-west of Selby 
(1461) ; Mara'ton Moor^ south-west of York (1644). 

Eeistem Counties. 
Lin'coln : Lincoln, Bos'ton, Gains'borough. 
Nor'folk : Nor'wich, Yar'mouth, King's Lynn. 
Sup'poLK : Ips'wich, Bury St Ed'mund's. 
Es'sBx: Chelms'ford, Corchester, Saffron War- 
den. 

Norfolk means north fdh; Suffolk, south folk; Essex 
means East Saxons, and was the name of a Saxon kmedom. 
A few miles to the north-east of King's Lynn is Sanaring' 
ham HaXL, the residence of the Prince of Wales. Bwry St 
Edmund^s, or the city of St Edmmid, is so called because 
the body of Edmrma^ King of £a&t Ab^ISa, '^iVo ^«& i^^sscsi 
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by the Danes, was brought to a monastery here in 903. 
JSaffron Walden means "the woody hill abounding with 
sanron." The growth of saffron is now, howeyer, aban- 
doned. 

Western Counties. 

Chesh'ire: Ches'ter, Stock'port, Mac'clesfield. 

Shrop'shire: Shrews'bury, Bridge'iiorth, Lud'- 
low. 

Her'efordshire : Iler'eford, Leominster (Lem'- 
ster), Ledbury, 

Mon'mouthshire : Mon'mouth, Chep'stow, New'- 
port. 

Shropshire is supposed by some to be a contraction of 
Shrewsbnryshire ; the county is sometimes called Salop. 
Hotspur was defeated at Shrewsbury in 1403. Mortimer's 
Cross J not far from Leominster, was the scene of a battle in 
1461, during the Wars of the Roses. 

North Midland Counties. 

Der'byshire : Derby, Ches'terfield, Matlock, 
Bux'ton. 

Not'tingham : Nottingham, New'ark, Mans'field. 

Stap^'ford: Stafford, Wolverhamp'ton, Lich'field. 

Leicester (Les'ter): Leicester, Lough^borough, 
Hinckley. 

Rut'land : Oak'ham, Up'pingham. 

Worcester (Woos'ter) : Worcester, Dudley, 
Kid'derminster. 

War'wick : Warwick, Bir^mingbam, Coventry. 

NoRTHAMP^TON : Northampton, Peterborough, 
Ket'tering. 

Hunt'ingdon : Huntingdon, St Ives, St Ne'ots. 

Cam^bridqe : Cambridge, Ely, Newmar'ket. 

Butland means red land; the soil is in many parts of a 

reddish colour. MaUoch and Bxioeton are noted for their 

mineral springs. At StoTce^ near Newark, Lambert Simnel 

was defeated (1487). Lidifield is an old town, and is the 

seat of a 2?lBbopnc, To the north of Hinckley is Bc^ worthy 
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where Ricbard IIL was defeated (1485). Charles II. was 
defeated at Worcester (1651). Ewfaham^ on the Avon, is the 
place where Simon de Montfort was defeated and slain (1265). 
Lieamington^ about two miles east of Warwick, is a fashion- 
able watering-place. Nasehy, near tbe source of the Avon, 
in Northamptonshire, was the scene of King Charles's final 
defeat (1645). The battle of Northampton took place in 
1460. JFotJieringay, on the Nen, in the northern part of 
the county, is the place where Mary Queen of Scots was 
executed (1587). Peterboroiigh is the seat of a bishopric. 
Huntingdon was the birthplace of Oliver CromwelL Cam' 
bridge is celebrated for its university ; Ely^ for its cathedral ; 
Neiomarketj for its horse races. 

South Midland Counties. 

Gloucester (Glos'ter) : Gloucester, Bris'tol, 
Chertenham. 

Ox'ford : Oxford, Ban'bury, Henley. 

Buck'ingham; Buckingham, Ayleslaury, Great 
Marlow. 

Bed'ford : Bedford, Lu'ton, Duns'table. 

Hert'ford : Hert'ford, St Al'ban's, Hitch'in. 

MiD^DLESEx: Lon'don, Brent'ford, Ux^aridge. 

Hiddlesez means Middle SqxoTis, CheVtenham is a 
fashionable watering-place. Tewheahury^ at the junction 
of the Avon and Severn, was the scene of a battle in 1471. 
Oxford is celebrated for its university. ChaVgrove^ in the 
southern part of the county, is the place where Hampden 
fell in a skirmish with the Koyalists (1643). E'tcm, in the 
south of Buckinghamshire, on the Thames, is famous for its 
school. It is connected by a bridge with Windsor. It was 
in Bedford iail that John Bunyan wrote the first portion of 
the Pilgrim s Progress. Lvion and Dunstable are celebrated 
for the manufacture of straw-plait for bonnets. St Alban's 
is a very ancient town, and is said to have been named after 
6t Alban, the first British martyr; it was known to the 
Romans as Vervlamium, Two battles were fought at St 
Alban's during the Wars of the Roses ; the first in 1455, tbe 
second in 1461. Bar^nety on the borders of Middlesex, was 
the scene of a battle during the same period (1471). 
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The Southern Counties. 

Kent : Maid'stone, Chat'haniy Woorwicb, Can^- 
terbury. 

Sus^SEx : Lew'es, Bright'on, Ha'stings, Chi'ches- 
ter. 

Hamp'shire: Win'chester, Ports'mouth, South- 
amp^ton. 

Dor'setshire : Dor'chester, Wey'inoutli, Poole. 

Dev'onshire : Ex'eter, Plym'outh, Tiv'erton. 

CoRN^WALL : Bod'min, Tru'ro, Pen'zance. 

Som'erset : Bath, Taun'ton, Frome, Bridge'- 
water. 

Wilt'shire : Sal'isbury, Trowbridge, Deviz'es. 

Berk'shire : Readying, Wind'sor, New'bury. 

Sur'rey : Guild^ford, Croy'don, Rich'mond. 

Canterbury, on the Stour, is celebrated for its cathedral, 
which stands upon the site of an ancient church founded by 
St Augustine. It was in this cathedral that Thomas ^ 
Becket was slain (1170). Ikin'bridge Wells, in the south 
of Kent, is a fovourite watering-place. Lewes, on the 
Ouse, was the scene of De Montforf s victory (1264). Brigh'- 
ton and Hastings are favourite bathing-places. Battle was 
the scene of the battle of Hastings (106^. Chichester is a 
cathedral^ town. Winchester, on the Itchen, is one of the 
most ancient towns in the kingdom. Before the Conquest 
it was regarded as the capital. It possesses a magnificent 
cathedral. In the south-west of Hampshire is the district 
called New Forest, Lyme Be'gis, in Dorset, is the place 
where Monmouth landed in 1685. Tor*bay, in Devonshire, 
is the spot where the Prince of Orange landed three years 
later. At the junction of the Tone and Parret, in Somer- 
set, is AtheVney, where King Alfred for a while found a re- 
treat from the Danes. In the following year he defeated 
them at Ethandune, near Westbury, in Wilts. Sedge'moor, 
near Bridgewater, was the scene of Monmouth's defeat 
(1685). Baih is a fashionable watering-place. Wantage, 
in Berkshire, was the birthplace of King Alfred. Windsor, 
on the Thames, is famous for its castle, the residence of 
the Queen. Two battles were fought at Newbury during 
the Civil War, the hrst in 1643, the second about twelve 
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months later. Kingston^ in Sarrey, daring Saxon times, 
was a royal residence, and eight Saxon kings were crowned 
here. A rade stone, still preserved, is said to have heen the 
throne on which the sovereigns sat at their coronation. In 
the north-west comer of Surrey is Bunnymead\yiv\Mte King 
John signed the Magna Charta (1215). 

Welsh Counties. 

Flint : Mold, Hory well, Flint, St As'aph. 

Den'bigh : Denbigh, Wrex'ham, Ru'thin. 

Carnarvon : Carnarvon, Ban'gor, Con'way. 

An'glesey : Beauma'ris, Horyhead, Amlwch 
(Amluck). 

Mer'ioneth : Dolgelly, Bala, Harlech. 

Montgom'ery: Montgomery, New'town, Welsh'- 
pool. 

Rad'nor : Pres'teign, New Radnor, Knight'on. 

Car'digan : Cardigan, Aberyst'with, Lam'peter. 

Pem'broke: Pembroke, Haverfordwest (Har'- 
fordwest), St David's. 

Carmar'then : Carmarthen, Llanelly, Llan- 
dove'ry. 

Breck'nock : Bre'eon, Hay, Builth. 

Glamor'gan : Car'diff, Mer'thyr Tyd'vil, Swan'- 
sea, Llandaff'. 

St Asaph, Bangor, St David's, and Llandaff are cathedral 
cities. Harlech, Carnarvon, and Conway are celehrated for 
the remains of their fine old castles. In Carnarvon Castle 
the first Saxon Prince of Wales was bom (1285). 



CHAPTER IV. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

The chief industrial occupations of the people are 
agriculture, jmiuing, manufactuie%» cjvd. e^oroixc^^x^^. 
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Agriculture.— The chief branches of agriculture 
are tillage, dairy-farming, and stock-farming. The 
counties in which tillage is pursued — that is, plough- 
ing the ground and raising crops — are in the 
south and south-east, together with parts of Lincoln, 
Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland. The 
dairt/ counties — from which we get milk, butter, 
and cheese — are in the west, especially Cheshire^ 
Shropshire, Gloucestershire, Wilts, and Devonshire. 
Stock'farmingy or the breeding and fattening of 
cattle, is generally associated with the other 
branches of agriculture ; but the valley of the 
Tees, with Cleveland in the north of Yorkshire, and 
Holdemess in the east of that county, are especially 
noted for cattle and horses ; Lincoln, Leicester, and 
Northampton, for sheep. 

It has heen already noticed that a Une drawn from Whit- 
by, in Yorkshire, to Lyme, in Dorset, would divide the 
agricultural part of England from the mining and manu- 
facturing part The only purely agricultural English 
county west of that line is Hereford ; every other is more 
or less engaged in mining or manufactures. The western 
counties are better adapted to dairy-farming than tillage, on 
account of the dampness of the climate, which would be un- 
favourable to the growth of wheat, but causes rich pastures. 
Wales is chiefly a pastoral country. Hereford and Devon 
are celebrated for orchards, and especially for the cultivation 
of the apple, from which large quantities of cider are made. 
Kent and Surrey are celebrated for their hop-gardena. 

Mines. — ^The chief mines worked in England are 
those of coal, lead, copper, tin, and slate. In 
Cheshire there are salt-mines. 

More than one-fourth of the entire produce of coal, in 
England and Wales, comes from Durham and Northumber- 
land. Next in importance are the coal-fields of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, South Staffordshire, and South Wales. By far 
the greatest quantity of lead is found also in Durham and 
Northumberland. Next in importance come Cornwall, 
Yarksbire, Cardigaja, Denbigh, and Derbyshire. In most 
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of these districts, and especially in the CSornish mines, 
silver, in small quantities, is found alone with the lead. 
Copper and tin come chiefly from Cornwall. A little tin is 
found in DeYon, and copper is also found in Devon and 
Cheshire, Slate - mines are found principally in Cumber- 
land and Wales. 

Manufactubes. — The chief manufactures of Eng- 
land are those of cotton, wool, and iron. To these 
may be added the manufactures of silk, linen, 
earthenware, an d glass. The building of shipi^ both 
of timber and iron, also gives employment to great 
numbers in our principal seaport-towns. 

The Cotton manufacture is carried on in 
Lancashire, the chief towns being Man^chester, 
Old'ham, BoFton, Blacklsurn, Pres'ton, and Stocks- 
port. 

Hanohester, on the Irwell, is perhaps the first manufac- 
turing city in the world. The city, with the immediate 
neighoourhood, absorbs almost three-fourths of the cotton 
torade. It has also manufactures of silk and machinenr. 
The population is about 380,000. Oldham lies to the north- 
east of Manchester, and is surrounded by collieries. Bolton- 
le-Hoors stands on a feeder of the IrweU. Sir Richard Ark- 
wright, the inventor of a machine for spinning cotton, was 
once a poor barber in this town. Blaokbum stands on a 
feeder of the Ribble. Preston, on the estuary of the 
Ribble, is a handsome town. Stockport is in Cheshire, and 
was at one time distinguished for its silk manufactures, 
but the manufacture of cotton is now the chief employment 
of the inhabitants. 

The Woollen manufacture is carried on in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and in the West of Eng- 
land in the neighbourhood of the Bristol coal-field. 
The chief towns in Yorkshire are Leeds, Brad'ford, 
Hal'ifax, and Hud'dersfield. In the west of Eng- 
land the chief towns are Stroud, Brad'ford, Trow'- 
bridge, and Frome. Hoch'dale, in Lancashire, is 
noted for its ^annels ; and tViis maiv\s£Qi.c\.^^ S& ^^ax."* 
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ried on also at Dolgelly, Welsh'pool, NeVtown, and 
WrexTiam. Carpets are manufactured at Kid'der- 
minster, Harifax, Dews'bury, and Durliam. 

LeedB stands upon tbe Aire, a feeder of the Yorkshire 
Ouse. It is the largest of the woollen towns, and has also 
flax-mills, and factories for making machinery. The pop- 
ulation is about 260,000. Bradfoxl, about nine miles west 
of Leeds, is especially noted for its worsted yams and stuffs. 
There are also extensive dye-works in the town and vicin- 
ity. Halifax stands on an affluent of the Galder, which ifi 
kself a feeder of the Aire. It has both cotton and woollen 
manufactures. Huddersfield stands upon another feeder of 
the Calder. It manufactures fancy goods, such as shawls and 
vestings. Stroud is in the middle of Gloucestershire. 
Stroud Water, the stream near which it stands, is well 
suited for dyeing scarlet and other colours. Bradford and 
Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, have long been noted for their 
cloths. Frome, in Somerset, on a stream of the same name, 
which flows into the Avon, is also noted for its broadcloths. 
Bochdale stands on the Roch, a feeder of the Irwell : it is 
noted for both woollen and cotton manufactures. Dolgelly 
stands in a beautiful vale on the north side of Cader 
Idris. Welshpool, on the Severn, was formerly the chief 
centre in Nortli Wales for the manufacture of Welsh flan- 
nels. The trade, however, has been transferred, in a great 
measure, to Newtown, higher up the river, which has been 
called the " Leeds of Wales.'* Wrexham stands on a feeder 
of the Dee. It is a handsome town, and possesses one of the 
finest churches in Wales. Dewsbury, on the Calder, a 
feeder of the Aire, is at the head of the shoddy trade. Here 
woollen rags are torn to pieces by machinery, and again 
made up into doth. This shoddy cloth is used for blankets, 
druggets, table-covers and army clothing. 

Iron is smelted in most of the coal-fields, but 
especially in Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, South 
Staffordshire, and South Wales. Large quantities 
of iron are produced also in North Yorkshire, round 
about Middlesborough, and in North Lancashire, 
round the towii of Barrow-in-Furness. Merthyr 
Tydvil is the centre of the iron district of South 
Wales. 
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Barrow-ln-FnrnMi had (10 1847) a population of only 
250, now it exceeds 25,000. It possesses the largest steel 
works in the kingdom. Middlesoorongh, on the south hank 
of the Tees, and ahout three miles from its mouth, has had 
a rise equally rapid. In 1829, the site of the town was 
occupied by a solitary farm-house: it has now a pop- 
ulation of 46,000. Ilie neighbourhood is rich in ironstone, 
and the neighbouring county of Durham supplies it with 
abundance of coal. Herthyr Tydvil lies in the vale of the 
Taff. The houses lie in detached masses about the valley 
and on the hills; and fresh groups are continually rising in 
the neighbourhood of great iron- works. 

The chief towns noted for the manufacture 
of iron into various articles are Bir^mingham, 
Sheffield, Newcas'tle, Wolverhamp'ton, Dudley, 
Wal^sall, and other places in South Staffordshire. 

Birmingham stands on the borders of Warwick, Wor- 
cester, and Sta£fordshire, and is, perhaps, the first city in 
the world for hardware. It produces articles of all kinds, 
from a steel pen to a steam-engine. The population is 
about 340,000. BhefBleld is situated at the junction of the 
Sheaif and the Don, a feeder of the Yorkshire Ouse. Cut- 
lery, or the manufacture of sharp instruments, is the most 
important branch of industry. It is al^o noted for its manu- 
facture of steel and plated ^oods. Newcastle-on-Tyne is 
chiefly noted for its export of coal ; but both here and in 
its suburb of Gateshead there are extensive factories for the 
manufacture of machinery and steam-engines, and aiso 
foundries, and other iron-works. The neighbourhood of 
Wolyerhampton, Dudley* Walsall, and indeed the whole 
of South Sta£fordshire, is covered with forges, furnaces, 
foundries, and coal-pits : hence it has got the name of £lack 
Country. 

The chief places in England where the manu- 
facture of Silk is carried on are Spitalfields^ in the 
east of London ; Coventry^ in Warwickshire ; Derby ; 
Macclesfieldj in Cheshire ; and Manchester, 

Linen is manufactured chiefly in the West Bid- 
ing of Yorkshire. Bams'ley^ on a feeder of the 
Don^ is the chiei centre of the lia&ft m ^tl^s^^ 
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There are large flax-mills also at Leeds and other 
places. 

The manufacture of Earthenware is carried on 
chiefly in the North Staflfordshire coal-field, in the 
district called the Potteries. Burs^lem is the centre. 
Worcester has also been long noted for its por- 
celain. 

Olass is made chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle and Sunderland^ in the north ; at Dudley j 
Stourport, and other towns in that neighbourhood; 
and also at Liverpool^ Birmingham^ Bristol^ and 
other places. 

The Shoe trade has its seats in Leicester, North- 
ampton, and Sta£ford; Oloves are made at Wor- 
cester ; Saddlery in London and Staflbrdshire. 

Commerce. — The foreign trade of England is 
more extensive than that of any other country. 
The principal exports are (1) Natural products, in- 
cluding the produce of mines and fisheries; (2) 
Manufactures, especially cotton, woollen, and iron 
goods. The imports are (1) Raw materials for our 
manufactures, as cotton, wool, silk, flax, hemp, hides, 
and timber; (2) Articles of food and luxury, as 
com, tea, coffee, sugar, wines, tobacco, and spices. 
Our colonies, especially India and Australia, take 
about one-third of our exports, and the other 
countries with which we carry on a large trade are 
the United States of America, France, Germany, 
Holland, Russia, Brazil, Turkey, and China. 

Before the outbreak of the war in the United States we 
depended npon that country chiefly for cotton: we now get 
large quantities also from Uindostan, the West Indies, 
Queensland, in Australia ; Natkl, in South Africa ; Egypt, 
Western Afdca, China, and Brazil. Wool is obtained chiefly 
from Australia, India, the Cape Colony, Germany, and 
Spain ; silk from France, Italy, India, and China ; flax and 
^//^ from the countries round the Baltic, and from Hindo- 
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Stan ; hides from Russia, Hindostan, and Soath America. 
Timber of the ordinary kind, chiefly pine and fir, we get 
from Russia, Norway and Sweden, and from British North 
America ; logvoood and mahogany from the West Indies ; 
rosewood, satinujood, ebony, and other ornamental woods, 
from the East Indies and W estem Africa ; ieak, from India 
and Western Africa ; and boxwood from Turkey and other 
countries in the Leyant, or eastern part of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Turning now to articles of food and luxury, we find that com 
is largely imported from the United States, Russia, Prussia, 
France, and Turkey ; tea, from China and the £ast Indies ; 
coffee, from Ceylon, the West Indies, and Brazil; sugar, 
from the East and West Indies, and the island of Mauritms ; 
wines, from France, Spain, and Portugal ; tobacco^ from the 
United States, Cuba, Turkey, and Holland. 

The chief ports in which the foreign trade of 
England is carried on are London, Liverpool, Hull, 
Bristol, Newcastle, Southa,mpton, and Sunderland : 
these will be noticed in the next chapter in con- 
nexion with the coast-line. 



CHAPTER V. 

Coast-Line. — The Cheuinel Islands. 

East Coast. — Commencing At Bermch-on-Tweed, 
we meet with a bleak line of coast which stretches 
as far south as Plamborough Head in Yorkshire. 
The only harbours are those formed by the mouths 
of the Tees and the Tyne. Off the coast of North- 
umberland is Holy Island, once the seat of a 
famous monastery; the Eem Isles, and Go'qiLet 
Island. Newcastle, on the Tyne, is the first coal 
port in the kingdom. 

Heweastle trades chiefly with London, France, the Baltic^ 
and the Medltemuieaii. It possesaes alao ^xX/eflCAn^ tq&»»c> 
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factures of glass, machinery, and chemical products ; and 
shiphailding giyes employment to many of the inhabitants. 
The population is about 130,000. Korth Shields, Sonth 
Shields, and Tynemonth have also considerable trade. 

Sunderlandj at the mouth of the Wear, ranks next 
to Newcastle as a coal port. Harflepool also has 
considerable trade in coals. On the estuary of the 
Tees, we find Stock' ton^ a thriving port; Mid' dies- 
borough^ the centre of a populous iron district ; and 
Redfcar^ a favourite bathing-place. Sallfhumy a 
few miles south of Redcar, has risen into importance 
recently as a resort for sea-bathing, and promises 
in time to rival Scarborough. Elam11>orough Head 
is the most conspicuous headland on the east coast : 
it is composed of chalk cliffs, as it is the termination 
of the Yorkshire Wolds. On the south side of the 
\eadland is the spacious harbour of Bridlington 
Bay. A change now takes place in the character 
of the coast-line, and from Flamborough Head to 
the mouth of the Thames we meet with sandy 
shores, or low cliffs of clay and gravel. The sea is 
constantly wearing away that part of the Yorkshire 
coast which lies sou& of Flamborough Head. 
HomfsecLf now a town on the coast, was at one time 
several miles inland; and the site of Ra'venspurj 
where Bolingbroke landed in 1399, is now under 
the sea: and it is thought that Spam Head, at the 
entrance to the estuary of the Humber, will event- 
ually be swept away. Hull^ which stands upon the 
Humber, is now perhaps the third port in the 
kingdom. It trades with the Baltic, (lie Mediter- 
ranean, and South America. 

Hall is properly the name of the river on which the port 

stands, the full name being Kingston-upon-Hnll. It is the 

outlet for the comities drained b^ the Ouse and Trent, 

and is connected by canals and radways with Lancashire. 

ItB chief exports are woollen and ootton goods^ earthenware, 
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and hardware; and it imports com, timber, iron, wool, flax, 
hemp, tallow, and hides. Hull is also the principal port in 
Great Britain for the whale-fishery. It has a population of 
about 124,000. 

The coast of Lincoln is an unbroken curve, lead- 
ing round to the Wash. The chief towns are 
Orima'hy, on the Humber, and Boa^ton, at the mouth 
of the Witham. The Wash is surrounded by fens, 
and is filled with immense sandbanks, which render 
navigation very difficult. L^n, however, at the 
mouth of the Great Ouse, has considerable trade. 
At the entrance to the Wash, on the eastern side, 
is Hunstanton Cliff, a bold headland eighty feet in 
height. It terminates the range of hills called the 
East Anglian Heights, and its cliffs are of chalk. 
Prom Hunstanton Cliff the coast of Norfolk and 
Suffolk sweeps round and almost forms a semicircle, 
and in this curve we meet with Cro'mer, Yar^mouth, 
Lowe^'stoft, and Dun^'wich. 

Great changes hare taken place in this part of the English 
coast. In some places the sea has gained upon the land ; 
in others, the land has gained upon the sea. The site of 
the ancient town of Cromer has been swept away, and the 
sea now threatens the modem town. Dunwich, again, was 
once a flourishing seaport, with a large population, two 
abbeys, and seveml churches ; but it has been exposed to 
sereral inundations, and there remains at present only the 
ruins of one of its many churches. At the mouth of the 
Tare, on the other hand, the land has gained upon the sea. 
The ground upon which Yarmouth stands was not firm and 
habitable previous to the Conquest ; and even as late as the 
thirteenth century, Korwich is represented as standing on 
an arm of the sea. 

Yarmouth is the great seat of the English herring- 
fishery. Loweston ITess is the most easterly point 
in England. The coast of Suffolk is famous for its 
turbots, the coast of Essex for its oysters. Ipsmckj 
on the QrwelJ; was the biitVipVoic^^ ol ^^^ilfiCi^ 
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Wolsey. The coast of Essex is very much broken, 
and deeply indented with estuaries. It is low, flat, 
and marshy, and skirted with sandbanks. Thero 
are, however, two headlands worthy of notice — ^th<5 
ITaze, south of Harwich, and Shoebnryness, at the 
entrance to the Thames. Entering the river we pass 
TtChury^ where Queen Elizabeth reviewed her troops, 
(1588), and reach Lon'^don. 

London, the capital of England, stands on both banks of 
the Thames, about 45 miles from its month. It is the largest 
and richest city in the world, covers an area of abont 50 
sqnare miles, and has a population of more than three 
millions, or nearly as great as the whole of Scotland. II 
possesses important manufactures, and has extensive com- 
merce. In tne east, at Spitalfields, silk-weaving is carried 
on; tanning gives employment to many in S)nthwark; 
while at Clerkenwell, in the north, we have the manufacture 
of clocks and watches. The City is the place of business; 
and here are the Bank, the Exchange, the General Post- 
Office, the Mansion-House, and St Paul's Cathedral. The 
West End is the fashionable quarter. Here are the parks 
and club-houses and the finest public buildings, among 
which may be mentioned the Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster Abbey, Buckingham Palace, the National Gallery, 
London University, and the South Kensington Museum. 
In the extent of its foreign trade London is surpassed by 
Liverpool, but it has an enormous coasting trade. The im- 
|)orts include produce from all parts of the world, but espe- 
cially from India, China, and Australia. 

Returning from London we pass Oreen'nnch, with 
its Observatory; WooVwich^ with its dockyard, 
arsenal, and other naval and military establishments ; 
Oraves'endj with its crowds of visitors, and come 
to Sheerness, which commands the entrance of the 
Medway. The north-east comer of Kent is called 
the Isle of Thanet, and upon it stand Mar'gate and 
Rams' gate. Between North Eoreland and South 
Eoreland is a low stretch of coast, and opposite to 
i^ at the distance of about seven miles, is a line of 
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sandbanks called Ctoodwin Bands, and between 
these sands and the shore is the roadstead called 
the Downs. As the range of hills called the North 
Downs terminates at SouUi Foreland, chalk cliffs are 
found in the neighbourhood of Dover. Dover is a 
packet station for Calais, and one of the Cinque 
Ports. 

In the time of the Conqueror, and in succeeding reigns, 
certain ports on the coast of Kent and Sussex, which were 
more especially exposed to an invasion from the Continent, 
had special privileges granted them, in return for which 
they were required to provide, when called upon, a certain 
numher of ships and men. Originally there were &9^ of 
these ports, — Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, New Romney, and 
Hastings, — hence they were called Cinque Ports, from the 
French cinque (five). Bye and Winchelsea were subse- 
quently added. 

South Coast. — From South Foreland the coast 
runs south-west to Dungeness, and then another 
stretch brings us to Beaeny Head. This is a fine 
promontory, having cliffs 560 feet in height ; it ter- 
minates the South Downs. The coast now runs 
eastward to Selsey Bill, and we pass Brighton^ a 
fashionable watering-place. A little to the west 
of Selsey Bill is the Isle of Wight. 

The Isle of Wight is diamond or lozenge shaped. It is 
separated from Hampshire by two channels, called respec- 
tively Spilfhead and the SoVent, and terminates on the south 
in St Catharine's Point, and on the west in some sharp rocks 
called the Needles. The island is crossed from east to west 
by a range of chalk hills, and the river Medina flows from 
south to north. The soil is fertile, and the climate pleasant. 
Netoport, Hyde, and Cowes are the chief towns. In the 
neighbourhood of Cowes stands Osborne House, the resi- 
dence of the Queen. 

In the channel of Bpithead, upon the Isle of 
Portsea, stands Portsmouth^ the first naval station 
in England. Southampton^ upon a c\i«X£SV&V ^^aSs^sA 
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Soatbarapton Water, is the most important packet 
station in England. Steamers leave here for all 
parts of the world canying mails and passengers. 
Now passing down the Solenti we reach St Albania 
Head, at the extremity of a peninsula called Pnr- 
beck Island. Excellent building stone is obtained 
here and from Portland Island, which lies a little 
further west. From Portland Bill the coast sweeps 
round in a curve to Start Point. In this curve we 
notice Lyme Begis, Exmouthy Torquay, and Dart- 
mouth, Torquay^ on the north side of Tor Bay, is 
a well-known watering-place. From Start Point 
the coast makes another large sweep to Lizard 
Point, and then a short one to Land^s End. Ply- 
mouthy on Plymouth Sound, is next in importance 
to Portsmouth as a naval station. About nine miles 
to the south of Plymouth Sound is the famous Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse, Palmouth Bay is a convenient 
place for vessels to wait for a favourable wind before 
leaving the English Channel. Between Lizard Point 
and Land's End is Mount's Bay, on the shores of 
which stands Penzance^ the most westerly market 
town in England. About thirty miles west of Land's 
End is a group of small islands called the Scilly 
Islands. 

In October 1707, the English fleet from the Mediterranean, 
under the gallant Sir Cioudesley Shovel, ran fool of these 
islands, and the flag-ship and two other line-of-battie ships 
Btmck upon the rocks, and were lost with every soul on 
board. Some of the other vessels were in great danger. The 
night was dark, bat there was very litue wind, otherwise 
the whole fleet must have been destroyed. 

West Coast. — From Land's End the coast runs 

north-east to Hartland Port, at the entrance to 

Bideford Bay. IVfracorrAe is a favourite bathing- 

p^Bce, The coast now runs eastward to the mouth 
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of the Parret^ and then turning northward we pass 

WesUm-super'Mare and reach the mouth of the Avon, 

on which stands BristoL 

Bristol was at one time the second port in England, bat 
is now fourth or fifth. It still, however, carries on consider- 
able trade with Ireland and the West Indies. It has also 
important mannfactnres of refined sagar, glass, soap, 
tobacco, brass, and earthenware. The popuktion is about 
180,000. 

The coast of Monmouth is rather low ; but from 
Cardiff round to Great Orme's Head the Welsh 
coast presents rocky cliffs. Newport^ on the Usk, 
has some trade in mineral produce. ' In Cardiff 
Cctstley Robert of Normandy was imprisoned by his 
brother Henry I. Swansea, on a bay of the same 
name, has large furnaces for the smelting of copper 
and iron; almost all the copper ore produced in 
the British Islands is brought here to be smelted. 
There are also extensive coal-mines in the vicinity. 
Now passing Carmarthen Bay, Milford Haven, 
and St Bride's Bay, we round St David's Head. 
The coast now sweeps round in a curve forming 
Cardigan Bay. In the middle of this curve is 
Abert/stwithf a fashionable bathing place. The coast 
of Carnarvon terminates in Braich-y-PwU, ofif which 
lies Bardsey, a small island, which is said to owe its 
name to its having afforded a refuge for the last 
Welsh bards. Passing up Carnarvon Bay we reach 
Menai Strait, between Anglesey and the mainland. 
On the shores of this strait stand Bangor and Car- 
narvon. 

Anglesey is a large island, and forpis one of the Welsh 
counties. Its soil is not fertile, but it is rich in minerals, 
^ecially coal and lead. Its chief towns are Beaumaris, 
Molyhead, and Arrdvoch, Holyhead stands upon Holy Island, 
which is connected to Anglesey by two emoankments. In 
the neighbourhood of Amlwch is Parys Mountain^ once 
famous ioT its copper-mines. 
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Leaving Anglesey and rounding Oreat 0niie*8 
Head, the coast runs eastward to the estuary of the 
Dee. A large peninsula separates this estuary from 
that of the Mersey, on which stands Liverpool. 

Liverpool extends for about three miles along the north 
hank of the Mersey. It is the great centre of the foreign 
trade of Great Britain, and exports nearly half tibe produce 
of the United Kingdom. Its population is about 500,000. 
Bir^henhead, on the opposite side of the Mersey, is a flourish- 
ing place, with magnificent docks. 

The coast now curves round past Eormby Point 
to the estuary of the Ribble, on which stands Preston, 
Then passing Lythfam^ Blachpoel^ and Fleetwood^ we 
enter Morecambe Bay, on which stands UlversUme, 
Barrow-in-Furness, opposite to the Isle of Walney, 
has, since 1847, risen to great importance, owing 
to its iron-works. From Barrow the coast runs 
north-west to St Bees Head, and then north-east to 
the mouth of the Eden. North of St Bees Head are 
the important towns of Whitehaven, Workington, 
Maryport, and SiVloth, all of which are more or less 
engaged in the export of coal to Ireland. Off the 
coast of Cumberland is the Isle of Man. 

The Isle of Man lies almost at an equal distance from 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. It is rather hilly in char- 
acter, the chief summit being Snaefell, which is about 2000 
feet in height The climate is mild, but the soil is not venr 
fertile, and the inhabitants are chiefly eneaged in the lead- 
mines and slate-quarries, or in the hemng-fishery. The 
chief towns are CasUeton, the capital, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the island; Douglas^ situated on a fine bay on 
the south-east; Bamsey, on the north-east; and Peet^ on 
the west coast The jtotal population is about 60,000. 
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The Channel Islands. 

The Channel Islands, though not included in any 
English county, can scarcely be considered either 
as colonies or foreign possessions, and a notice of 
them may therefore be given more appropriately 
here than elsewhere. The group lies off the coast 
of France, in the neighbourhood of Cape de la 
Hogue, and includes Jer'sey, Guem'sey, Al'demey, 
Sark, and some smaller islets. 

The Channel Islands came into our possession on the 
accession of William the Conqueror, and are all that now 
remain of our Norman possessions. 

Jersey, the largest, has an area of nearly 45 

square miles. The surface is undulating, the 

climate mild, and the soil very productive. Wheat 

and other grains, with potatoes, are the chief crops ; 

orchards are numerous, and great attention is given 

to the rearing of Aldemey cows. The chief exports 

are cattle, cider, potatoes, and oysters. The capital 

is St He Her. 

Chiemsey lies 14 miles north-west of Jersey, and has 
an area of 24 square miles. The island is strongly fortified. 
The only town on the island is St Peter's fort, on the 
east coast. Aldemey, 15 miles north-east of Guernsey, 
has an area of only 4 square miles. The island is sur- 
rounded by dangerous reefs and clusters of rocks. On the 
north-west are the Gaskets, a group of rocky islets, near 
to which Prince William, son of Henry I., was drowned 
(1120). Bark is a small rocky island to the east of 
Guernsey, consisting of two parts, which are united by a 
ridge of rock 200 feet high, and only 5 feet broad. 

The population of the islands in 1871 was 90,563, 
of which Jersey contained 56,627. The language 
is a corrupt French, but English is generally un- 
derstood. The islands possess a local govern- 
ment, and are exempt from the JutladYctvovv ^i ^ 
English Courts except that of tT[ift Ximvc^V-^ • 
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CHAPTER VL 



Eajlways. 

Nine principal lines of railway diverge from 
London. These are: the Great Northern; Mid- 
land; London and North-Western; Great Western; 
London and South- Western ; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast; South-E astern ; London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover; and Great Eastern. Each of 
these has a number of branches and extensions, so 
that the whole country is covered with a network 
of lines. 

I. The Great Korthem starts from King's Cross and 
runs to York by Bamet, Hitchin, Huntingdon, Peter- 
borough, Grantham, Newark, Retford, Doncaster, and 
Selby. From York it is extended to Berwick by the 
Nortn-Eastem. At Peterborough a line branches off to 
the north-east, and passes through Boston and Louth ; and 
another line runs south-west to Northampton. Newark 
communicates, on the one hand, with Lincoln ; on the other, 
with Nottingham. At Retford the main line is crossed by 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line; and at 
Doncaster by the West Ridin? and Grimsby line. Selby 
communicates with Hull on uie right, and Leeds on the 
left. 

The Korth-Eastem runs from York to Berwick by Thirsk, 
Northallerton, Darlington, Durham, Newcastle, Morpeth, 
and Belford. York sends off branches to Scarborough and 
Hull. Thirsk and Northallerton both communicate with 
Leeds. Darlington is the centre of a number of cross lines ; 
on the east, a line runs through Stockton, Middlesborough, 
and Redcar to Saltbum ; on the west, a line runs to Barnard 
Castle, and is thence continued across the Pennine Chain, 
through Kirkby Stephen to Tebay, on the Lancashire and 
Carlisle line. Another line runs from Darlington to Bishop 
AaekJandf Wohingh&m, and Stanhope. Newcastle has 
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commnnicationf on the one hand, with Carlisle; on the 
other, with Sunderland and Tynemouth. 

II. The Midland line starts flrom St Pancras and runs 
to Morecambe by St Alban's, Luton, Bedford, Kettering, 
Leicester, Trent, Derby, Chesterfield, Normanton, Leeds, 
and Skipton. Bedford communicates, on the one hand, 
witii Cambridge; on the other, with Oxford. At Trent 
Junction the main line is joined by the Nottingham and 
Lincoln line. Derby communicates with Bristcn by way 
of Birmingham, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham, 
iformanton communicates not only with the Midland, but 
with the North-Eastem, and with tae Lancashire and York- 
shire line. Leeds is the centre of an extensiye system of 
lines, which communicate with all the large towns in the 
north. 

III. The London and Korth-Westem starts from Eus- 
ton Square, and consists of four sections. (1.) From 
London to Carlisle by Watford, Leighton Buzzard, Rugby, 
Tamworth, Stafford, Crewe, Warrington, Wigan, Preston, 

'Lancaster, and Penrith. (2.) From Crewe to Holyhead by 
way of Chester, Flint, Rhyl, Abergele, Conway, and Bangor. 
(3.) Crewe to Leeds by Stockport, Ashton, Stalybridge, 
and Huddersfield. (4.) Liyerpool to Leeds by St Helens, 
Manchester, Ashton, and Huddersfield. 

IV. The Great Western has four great diyisions. (1.) 
London to Bristol, from the Paddington Station by way of 
Slough, Maidenhead, Beading, Didcot, Swindon, Chippen- 
ham, and Bath. (2.) From London to Portland by Read- 
ing, Hungerford, Devizes, Trowbridge, Westbury, Yeoyil, 
Maiden Newton, and Weymouth. (3.) London to Liverpool 
by way of Didcot, Oxford, Banbury, Leamington, Warwick, 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Shrewsbury, Wrexham, 
Chester, and Birkenhead. (4.) From London to Milford 
Haven by way of Swindon, Stroud, Gloucester, Chepstow, 
Newport, Cardiff, Swansea, Carmarthen, and Haverfordwest. 

The line from London to Bristol is extended to Penzance 
hy the Exeter, South Devon, and Cornwall lines by way 
of Bridgewater, Taunton, Exeter, Totnes, Plymouth, and 
Tnuro. 

Besides the line from Oxford to Wolverhampton, men- 
tioned in Division (3), there is a line by way of Chipping 
Norton, Worcester, Stourbridge, and Dudley, Mi\\x»\£L 
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Worcester a branch rans throngh Malvern, Hereford, and 
Abergavenny to Newport. 

y. In the London and Sonth-Westem there are four 
sections. (1.) From London to Portland, from Waterloo 
Bridge, by way of Clapham Junction, Wimbledon, Wey- 
bridge, Woking, Basingstoke, Winchester, Southampton, 
Wimbome, Poole Junction, Dorchester, and Weymouth. 
(2.) From London to Bideford by way of Basingstoke, And- 
over, Salisbury, Templecombe, Chard Road, Exeter, Credi- 
ton, and Barnstaple. (3.) From London to Ryde by way of 
Woking, Guildford, Petersfield, Havant, and Portsmouth. 
(4.) London to Reading by Clapham Junction, Barnes, 
Twickenham, Feltham, Staines, and Wokingham. 

VI. London, Brighton, and South Coast. There are four 
sections. (1.) London to Hastings, from London Bridge, 
Victoria, and Kensington, by Crystal Palace, Red Hill, 
Three Bridges, Hayward's Heath, Lewes, and St Leonard's. 
(2.) London to Portsmouth by Howard's Heath, Brighton, 
Shoreham, Ford Junction, and Havant (3.) London to 
Portsmouth by Three Bridges, Horsham, Arundel, and Ford 
Junction. (4.) London to Dorking from London Bridge, 
Victoria, or Kensington, to Norwood, then by West Croy- 
don, Sutton, and Epsom. 

VIL The South-Eastem has three chief sections. (1.) 
London to Dover from Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon 
Street, and London Bridge, by New Cross, Croydon, Bed 
Hill, Tunbridge, Ashford, and Folkestone. (2.) London to 
Margate, by Red Hill, Ashford, Canterbury, and Ramsgate. 
(3.) London to Maidstone, by New Cross, Woolwich, Graves- 
end, and Stroud. 

VIII. London, Chatham, and Dover. London to Dover 
from Victoria, by Heme Hill, Chatham, Faversham, and 
Canterbury. 

IX. The Great Eastern has three chief lines. (1.) Cam- 
bridge Une : London to Yarmouth from Bishopsgate Station, 
by Tottenham, Bishop-Stortford, Cambridge, Ely, Thetford, 
and Norwich. (2.) Cx>lchester line: London to Lowestoft 
and Yarmouth, by Chelmsford, Colchester, Ipswich (for 
Lowestoft), Haughley Junction, Diss, and Norwich. (3.) 
East Suffolk line : Ipswich to Yarmouth, by Woodbridge, 
Wickham ADurket, Beccles, and St Olaves, 
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It will be seen that each of the great lines has its own 
particular terminus in London ; but all the stations are so 
connected together b^ railways, both above ground and 
under ground, that it is quite easy to pass from one station 
to another; or, when tnyelling from the country up to 
London, to book to any part of the metropolis which may 
be oonyenidnt It has been proposed, however, to build one 
central station, to which all the lines would converge, and 
from which branch lines would run to every part of tiie 
metropolis. 
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BRITISH F068BS8IONS ABROAD. 



Population ctnd Extent of the British 
Oolonies ctnd Possessions. 



In EuROPB . . .Gibraltar, Malta, Ooso, HeUgoland .... 

AaiA British India, inclading the Prwidenciea 

of BeDgal,Madras,dkBombay,with Sinde 
and the Punjab, India beyond the 
Ganges, Aden, and the islands of Penang, 

SingaDore, etc 

Ceylon, Hong Kong, and Labuan ..... 

AraiCA Cape Colony, Natal, Griqualand West, 

Mauritius, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, 
Gambia, St Helena 

N. Amkrica... Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, N.W. Ter- 
ritory, Mew Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, Newfoundland, I^nce 
Edward Island, Vancouver Island, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

S. Ambrica.... British Guiana, comprehending Deme- 
rara, Essequibo, it Berbice; Falkland 
Islands. 

WasT Indibs.. Jamaica, Barbadoes, St Vincent, Gren- 
ada, Tobago, St Lucia, Trinidad, An- 
tigua, St Christopher, Montserrat, 
Nevis, Anguilla,Dominica,VirginIsles ; 
Bahamas, Turk's Island, Bermudas, 
Honduras 

Australasia. New South Wales, South AustraIia,West- 
em Australia, Victoria, Queensland, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, Fiji 

Totals of Colonies and Foreign Possessions 

PROTRCTBD 8TATB8 AND TRIBUTARIES. 

Tributary and Protected States in India 



Pttpwhtl—^ 

173,514 



191 615,167 
2,634,383 



1,728,483 



3,816,971 



BziMtla 

117 



952,144 
24,531 



231,999 



3.376,901 



194,441 83;600 



1,096,896 



2,209,604 



203,371,461 
46,245,888 



26,207 



8,590,100 



7,285,599 
646,147 



249,617>497,931,746 | 



Detailed information regarding the above T^ill bo found in the 
Part — ^^ Geography of the British Colonies." 
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CHAPTER L 

SarfisK^e and Natural Prodnotions. 

Boundaries akd Extent. — Scotland occnpiesthe 
noitibem part of the island of Great Britain. It is 
separated from England hj the Solwaj Frith, the 
Cheviot Hills, and the river Tweed. It is bounded 
on the east by the German Ocean, and on the north 
and toest by the Atlantic Ocean. In the south- 
west it is separated from Ireland by the North 
Channel, which, in its narrowest part, is only 
fourteen miles in width. Its length, from Donnet 
Head to the Mull of Galloway, is 278 miles. Its 
breadth varies from 40 miles to 150 miles ; and its 
area, exdnsive of its numerous islands, is 26,000 
square miles. K we include the islands, the area is 
30,000 square miles. , 

Sootlaiid 18 essentially a moimtaiiKms oonntiy. The only 
lerel tracts of any extent are the plain which lies between 
the Friths of the Forth and Clyde, and certain districts 
loond the coast. A long level tract, also, called Strathmore, 
runs from the month of the Clyde in a porth-west direction 
to the town of Stonehaven in Emcardine. This plain, which 
is of no gpreat width, naturally divides the sorfSeu^e of Scotland 
into two parts, which we shall name the Northern and 
fioathem divisions respectively. 

Surface. — The Northern Division. — The chief 
range of mountains is that of the Gi«mf^\ds^^^iVA5^ 
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stretches from the county of Aberdeen in a south- 
west direction, and terminates on the west coast of 
Argyllshire. The chief summits are, Ben Ne'vis, 
Ben Macdhui^, Ben Cru'^achan, and Ben Lo^mond. 
Parallel with the Grampians, and separated from 
them by the river Spey, runs another range of less 
elevation, called the Monadh Leadh Mountains. 

To the north of the Grampians there is a great depression 
in the surface, called OUnmoref (the Great Glen). In this 
depression lie the Lakes Lochy and Ness, which have been 
connected together hy the Caledonian Canal. To the north 
of Glenmore the country is a wild table-land consisting of 
extensive heaths and moors. The average elevation is 
about 1000 feet, but several summits, such as Ben WsKvis 
and Ben Af tow, exceed 3000 feet Ben NeviB, on a spur of 
the Grampians, has an elevation of 4400 feet, and is the 
Mghest summit in the British Islands. Ben Macdhui stands 
in a knot of mountains called the Cairngorm' Group, which 
is found in the western parts of Aberdeenshire. The word 
JSen, like the Jen which is met with in English geography, 
signifies a mountain. 

Southern Division. — The chief ranges are the 
Caihp^sie, Och^'il, and Sid'law* Hills ; the Pent'lands, 
the Lam'mermuir Hills, the Low^thers, or Lead 
Hills, and the Chev^iot Hills. 

The Vale of Strathmere (Great Valley), which has been 
already noticed, is bounded on the north-west by the main 
chain of the Grampians ; on the south-east, the Campsie, 
Ochil, and Sidlaw Hills, form almost a continuous line, 
running from the mouth of the Gyde to the Frith of Tay. 
To the south of these hills stretches the Plain cf me 
Clyde and Forth. In the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
we have, however, the Pentland Ellis; and to the east 
are the Lammermuir Hills, which terminate on the coast 
in St Abb's Head. The Cheviot Hills are partly an 
English range, but the Lowther Hills, which run in a 
zig-zag direction to the west, are entirely in Scotland, 
and contain some of the highest summits south of the 
Grampians. Hart Fell, near the source of the Tweed, is 
2600 feet in height; and Queens'berry Hill, near the source 
of the Clyde, ia 2200 feet high. 
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Minerals. — The chief minerals are coal, iron, 
lead, slate, granite, and building stone. 

If we draw two lines, one from the Frith of Tay to the 
Frith of Clprde, and the other from St Abb's Head to the 
town of Girvan, on the coast of Ayri^ire, we include the 
sreat eoal and iron district. Valuable mines of lead are 
K>und in the Lowther Hills. The mining village called 
LeadhiUs stands at an elevation of neariy 1300 feet, and is 
said to be the highest inhabited place in Great Britain. 
Slate is abundant in Argyllshire, vranite is found in the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen, Peterhead, and Kirkcudbright. 
Good building stone is abundant in many parts, but es- 
pecially in the neighbourhoods of Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

Climate and Productions. — ^The climate is 
colder and more humid than that of England, but 
it is very healthy. It is colder because Scotland is 
farther north than England, and the land is upon 
the whole more elevated. The numerous indenta- 
tions and length of the coast-line of Scotland render 
the climate very moist or humid, and at the same 
time temper the severity of its winters. 

Scotland appears always to have been thinly 
wooded, but there are some considerable fir planta- 
tions in the Highlands, especially in the county of 
Aberdeen. Formerly, as in England, the wolf, 
bear, wild boar, wild ox, and wild cat, roamed 
through its woods and wastes. Bears seem to have 
become extinct as early as the eleventh century ; 
the last wolf was killed in Scotland in 1680. A 
breed of white oxen, in a half wild state, is still 
preserved in the Duke of Hamilton's Park, in 
Lanarkshire. The largest wild animal now in ex- 
istence is the red deer or stag, which is still hunted 
in the Highlands. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Bivers and Lakes. 

The principal rivers of Scotland have their 
sources either in the Grampians, and the various 
spurs belonging to that chain ; or in the Lowthers. 
The chief rivers which rise in the Grampians are 
the Findhom' and Spey, flowing to the north ; and 
the Don, Dee, Taj, and Forth, which flow to the 
east. 

The Tay is the largest river in Scotland ; it rises in some 
high ground to the north of Loch Lomond, and, flowing 
north-east through Loch Tay, it receives an important 
feedef called the Jktm'mel. This stream has its source in a 
dreary tract of land known as the Moor of Rannoch, which lies 
to the north of Ben Cruachan. The Tummel drains several 
lakes, and is joined by the Oar^ry, near the celebrated Pass 
of KiUiecrankie, After receiving the Tummel, the Tay 
flows to the south-east past Dunkeld, and is joined on the 
left; hank by tiie IsVa, It then flows south, passing Scone 
and Perth ; and, being joined on the right by the AVmond 
and Eam^ empties itself by a fine estuary, on which stands 
Dundee. The total length of the river is 110 miles. 

The Forth rises in Ben Lomond, and after flowing some 
distance to the east is joined by the Teiih, This stream 
drains Loch Katrine and the district called the Trosachs, 
celebrated in Sir Walter Scott's Lady of the Lake, Just 
below the junction of the Teith, the Forth passes the town 
of Stirling, and is joined on the right bank by the Ban'nock, 
rendered memorable by the victory of Bruce (1314). The 
Dev'on^ a left-bank feeder, rises in the Ochil Hills, and joins 
the main stream near Alloa. The Forth now expands into 
a large estuary about fifty miles in length. The length of 
the river, from its source to Alloa, is a^ut 60 miles. 

The chief rivers which rise in the Lowthers are 

the Tweed, which flows to the east; the Clyde, 

Ayr, and Doon, which flow to the west; and the 

An^nan, Nith, and Dee, which empty themselves 

iJito Solway Fnth, 
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The Tweed rises in the neighbourhood of Hart Fell, and 
flows at first to the north and then to the east, passing the 
town of Peebles. Its first important feeder is the Bttriek, 
which comes Arom the south and passes the town of Selkiric. 
It next receiyes the Oa^la^ on the left bank, upon which 
stands Galashiels. Abbotsford, once the residence of Sir 
Walter Scott, stands near the junction of the Gkda ; Melrose, 
celebrated for the ruins of its fine old Abbe^, is a little 
lower down the Tweed ; and still further down is Dr^burefa, 
where Scott is buried. At Kelso, the Tweed is jomed by 
the Te^viot^ which flows past Hawick. The riyer now passes 
Coldstream, and being joined on the right bank by the 
Till, and on the left buik by the WhiteaddeTf empties itself 
at Berwick, after a course of about 100 miles. 

The Clyde rises near Queensberry Hill, and flows at first 
almost directly north. It then makes a sharp turn to the 
south-west for some distance, and then flows to the north- 
west tmtil it empties itself into the Frith of Clyde. In the 
neighbourhood of Lanark it forms a succession of Fcdls^ 
which are perhaps the finest in the British Islands. None 
of its feeders are of much importance. It is joined on the 
left by the Ai/on, on which stands Hamilton ; and the Carif 
which fiows past Paisley and Renfrew. On the right it 
receiyes the CaJ^der, on which stands Coatbridge; the 
Ketvin, which joins the Clyde at Glasgow ; and the Jje^verif 
which fiows firom Loch Lomond, and joins the Clyde at 
Dumbarton. The chief towns on the estuary of the Clyde, 
besides Dumbarton, are Port-Glasgow and Greenock. The 
total length of the Gyde is about 98 miles. 

Lakes. — Scotland abounds with lakes, as a 
glance at the map will show. Among those 
deserving of especial notice are Lochs Lo'^mond, 
Ka'trine, Awe, Ness, and Le'ven. 

Loch Lomond is the largest lake in Great Britain. It is 
about twenty-four miles long, and its breadth yaries from 
one to seyen miles. In its northern part, the shores are 
rocky, and the water deep ; in the south, the country is 
level, rich, and well cultivated. Ben Lomond stands on 
the eastern shore, an^ reaches a height of 3200 feet. There 
are about thirty islands, most of which are finely wooded* 
1'he lake is dramed by the river Leven, which is about eight 
miles long. 

Zo«h Katrine is about ten miiea mlQii^glil^^sAt)^^^:^^ 
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broad, and is very de^ Near the eastern ertremity is 
Ellen's Isle. The lake is surrounded by mountains and 
rocky ravines olothed with trees. At its eastern end is the 
Ass of the Trosachs. The stream which dnuns Loch Ka- 
trine flows through lodhs AAhray' and Yea'nachar, and then 
joins the ot^er branch of the Teith at Callander. Thou- 
sands of Tisitors pass through Callander «Tery year, on 
iheir way to the magnificent scenery rendered famous by 
Sir Walter Scott's Laiy<fihe Lake. 

Looh Awe is the second in sise of the Scottidi lakes. It 
stretches from Ben Gmachan in a south-west direction for 
about twenty-^ye miles, but is only about two miles in 
breadth. Above twenty iedands are scattered over its sur- 
face, many of which contain picturesque ruins. It is fed 
by the river Orchy^ which rises in the Moor of Bannoch ; 
and is emptied bv the river Awe, which flows into Loch 
Etive, an arm of the sea. 

Loeh If ess has been already mentioned as lying in that 
great depression called Glenmore. It is about twenty-two 
miles in leng^ and its breadth varies from one and a 
quarter to two miles. On each side rise lofty mountains, 
from which flow down nmnerons streams. One of these in 
its course f(Mnns the celebrated FiMs of Foyers, 277 feet in 
height. The loch discharges its waters at its northern ex- 
tremity by the river Ness, which flows past tiie town of In- 
verness into Inverness Frith. 

Looh Leven is a small lake in Kinross-shire, but it 
is interesting as containing an island on which Mary 
Queen of Scots was kept a prisoner for some time, anid 
whence she escaped shortly before the battle of Langside 
(1568). The lake is drained by the river Leven, ^ich 
flows through a fine open valley, and empties itself at Largo 
Bay, a part of the Frith of Forth. 



CHAPTER III. 
History, Ck>unti6s, and Historical Places. 

HisTOBY. — At the time of the Roman invasion, Scotland 

was called Caledonia. Owing to the nature of the country, 

the Bomaua wen never able to make muc^\xii^t«e!8As»i \)c^w 
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the natiYes, who could always retire to the hills. Agri* 
cola, however, penetrated to the foot of the Grampians, and 
defeated the QJedonian leader Galgacns (▲.d. 84). The 
Mte of the battle is sapposed to be near Ardoch, a village in 
Perthshire, about eight miles south-west of Crieff. After 
this, Agricola erected two lines of forts to protect the south- 
ern parts of the island. One line ran between the Friths of 
Forth and Clyde, and the other from the Solway to the Ger- 
man Ocean. Subsequent generals strengthened these lines, 
but still the Caledonians continued to harass the more 
peaceable districts lying further south. At length the 
emperor Severus determined to strike terror into the enemy. 
He advanced into Caledonia, reached the neighbourhood of 
Cromarty Frith, and received the homage of the natives. 
But on lus return he seemed to consider it useless to attempt 
to preserve his conquests north of the Tyne. He therefore 
erected a strong wall of stone alongside the forts established 
l^ Agricola, defended the wall with stations and castles, 
and dug a deep ditch on its northern side. 

When the Romans, about the middle of the fifth century, 
withdrew their troops from Britain, the natives of Caledonia, 
who were now known as Picts and Scots, renewed their in- 
cursions ; and, to defend themselves from these attacks, the 
Britons called in the aid of the Saxons. The Saxons 

** Came, implored, 
But came with other aim than to protect** 

They gradually obtained possession of the greater part of 
gouUi Britain, and advanced as far as the Frith of Forth. 
And now began that distinction between the inhabitants of 
the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland which remains to 
the present day. The Highlanders represent the original 
inhabitants of Caledonia, and are allied m race to the Welsh 
and Irish ; the inhabitants of the Lowlands are essentially 
of the same race as the English. 

Edward I., having conquered Wales, desired to annex 
Scotland ; but his designs were frustrated by the heroic ex- 
ertions of Wallace and Bruce, and the battle of Bannock- 
bum (1314) finally secured the independence of the kingdom. 
In resisting the pretensions of English sovereigns, Scotland 
was in a measure compelled to cultivate a close alliance 
with France ; and it is to this close alliance, which lasted 
for three centuries, that many attribute the difference be- 
tween the Scottish and English lansuage%. M.ttxv^ ^^X&O^tl 
the imrteenth century, there was Ut^ ot no ^\SL<&\^'M2^\Ar 
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tween them, and the peculiarities of the Scottish dialect are 
such as a lengthened intimacy with France would explain. 
By the accession of James, the son of the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart, the crowns of England and Scotland were 
peaceably united; and, since the Act of Union in 1707, 
there has only been one legislature for the whole island. 

Population. — ^The population of Scotland, ac- 
cording to the census of 1871, was 3,360,018. The 
northern part of the country, owing to its mountain- 
ous character, is but thinly peopled; but in the 
large towns the population is as dense as in any 
other part of Great Britain. 

Counties. — Scotland is divided into thirty-three 
counties. The following is a list of these, with 
some of their chief towns ; the county town in all 
cases coining first: — 

The Northern Counties. 

Ork'ney and Shet'land : KirkVall, Ler'wick. 

Caith'ness: Wick, Thur'so. 

Suth'erland: Dor'noch. 

Ross : Tain, Ding'wall, Stor'noway. 

Crom'arty: Cromarty. 

Inverness' : Inverness, Portree'. 

Nairn: Nairn. 

El'gin or Mor'ay : Elgin, For'res. 

Banff: Banff. 

Aberdeen': Aberdeen, Peterhead'. 

Kincar'dine : Stoneha'ven, Fin'nan. 

For'far or An'gus : Forfar, Dundee', Montros^e'. 

Perth : Perth, Dunblane', Crieff. 

Argyll': Invera'ray, Campbeltown, O'ban. 

Bute : Rothe'say, Brod'ick, Lamlash'. 

The Orkney and Shetland islands, though fifty miles 

apartf form a single county. KirkwaU is the principal town 

in the Orkneys; andXenotcfciiithQ^ViQiVXaxi^. SUyrnovxz^ 
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is the chief town m«the island of Lewii. The sontheni 
part of the island is called Harris, and belongs to Inverness, 
the northern jpart belongs to Soss-shire. Aboat five miles 
to the east of the town of Inremess is CuUoden Moor^ 
where the yonng Pretender was defeated (1746). Portree 
is the chief town in the Isle of Skye. Near the town of 
Nairn is Cawdor Castle, where Duncan was murdered by 
Macbeth. In the western part of the county of Aberdeen, 
upon the banks of the Dee, amidst wild and picturesque 
scenery, is Balmoral CasUe, a fayourite residence of the 
Qaeen. In the southern part of Perthshire, not far from 
Dnnblane, was fought the battle of Sheriffmuir (1715). 
Beone, where the soyereigns of Scotland were formerly 
crowned ; and KilUecranme, where Viscount Dundee lost 
his life (1689), have been already mentioned. The county 
of Bnte comprises Bute, Arran, and some smaller islands. 
Brodick and Xandash are the chief places in Arran. 

Central Counties. 

Hai/dington : Haddingtoii| Dunbar^, North Ber^- 
wick. 

Ed'inbubgh: Edinburgli, Leith, Portobello, Dal'- 
keith. 

Linlith'gow: Linlithgow, Bath^gate. 

Fife : Cu'par, Dunfermline, St An^drews. 

Kinross^: Kinross. 

Glagkbi AN'^NAN : Clackmannan, Alloa. 

Stir'ling : Stirling, Fal'kirk, Kilsyth'. 

DuMBAB^TON : Dumbarton, Kirkintilloch. 

Lan'ark : Lanark, Glas'gow, Air^drie, Hamilton. 

Ren^fbew : Renfrew, Paisley, Green^'ock. 

Ayr: Ayr, Kilmar'nock, Ir'vine. 

Haddington, Edinhureh, and Linlithgow, are sometimes 
called East Lothian, lud Lothian, and West Lothian, re- 
spectively. The celebrated John Knox was a native of 
JUaddinffton, Dvnhar has been the scene of two battle|i, 
the first, when John Baliol was taken prisoner (1296) ; the 
second, when Cromwell defeated Lesley (1650). Pres'ton" 
panSf where a battle was fought in 1745, is also in tlie 
oonnty orif Haddington. Edinburgh, the capital oC €ifi»l\a!&d^ 
13 an interesting city. The old pMcU ol \)b& Witdl via "6^ 
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in Ixistorioal associations, while the new parts contain some 
fine streets and handsome boildin^. Among other places 
of interest in the &ty and its vicmity are the Castle, the 
Palace of Holyrood, and Rodin Chapel The population is 
196,979. JAmUhgow is one of the most ancient towns in 
Scotland, and its palace, now in ruins, was the birthplace of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 8t Andrews possesses a uniyersity. 
The Bridge of AUan is much resorted to for its fine climate 
and mineral spring. Seyeial battles haye been fought in 
the county of Stirlmg : Camhuakeimethf or Stirling Bridge 
(1297), rdOcirk (1298 and 1746), BannoMum (1314), and 
Kilsyth (1645). In the county of Lanark were fought the 
battles of Langside (1568) and BothweU Bridge, near Hamil- 
ton (1679). James Watt» the inyentor of the steam- engine, 
was a natiye of GreeHock ; Kobert Bums was bom in a small 
cottage near the town of Ayr; and James Montgomery was 
bom At Irvine. 

Southern Counties. 

Ber^wiok : Greenlaw, Dunse, Cold'stream, Eye'- 
mouth. 

Rox^buroh: Jed'biirgh, Hawick, Kel'so. 

Sel'^kirk : Selkirk, Galashiels^ 

Pee'bles : Peebles, Ixi'verleith^en* 

Dumfries^: Dumfries, An^'nan, Moffsit. 

BIirkcud'bright : Kirkcudbright, New Gallo- 
way. 

Wig'town : Wigtown, Stranraer', Portpat'rick. 

The town of Berunek was, by a treaty between England 
and Scotland in 1551, declared independent of both countries ; 
but by the Beform Bill of 1832 it was incorporated with Nor- 
thumberland. The poet Thomson was bom at Ednam, near 
Kelso. James Hogg, the ** Ettrick Shepherd,'' was a natiye 
of Selkirkshire, as was also Mungo Park. The latter prac- 
tised for some time as a surgeon at PeeUea, Near the 
town of Selkirk was fought the battle of Philiphaugh 
(1645). MaffcA is resorted to for its mineral waters. 
Vumfrves is the burial-place of the poet Bums, who died 
there, 1796. Thomas Carlyle was bom on his father's 
farm, near Ecdefeckan^ an the county of Dumfries. Near 
the town of Kirkcudbright is Dundrenncm Abbey, where 
Mfujr Queen of Scots spent het last m|^\it m %KMA\asid« 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Industrial Pursuits. 

The chief industrial occupations of the people, as 
in England, are agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce. 

Agricultube. — Owing to its mountainous char- 
acter, only about one-third of Scotland is fit for 
agriculture. The Grampian Mountains, and almost 
all the land lying to the north of them, form a vast 
pastoral region, which affords scanty subsistence to 
sheep and black cattle. The only exceptions are 
the level tracts found round the east coast. The 
Vale of Strathmore, immediately to the south of 
the Grampians, contains excellent soil, and large 
quantities of grain and potatoes are raised. Another 
fertile tract is the Carse of Oovorie^ which lies along 
the northern shore of the Frith of Tay. It is famous 
for its orchards. In the Lothians, agriculture is 
carried on to great perfection. The Cheviots and 
Lowthers form another pastoral region, and the 
breed of Cheviot sheep is noted for the fineness of 
its wool, and the quality of its mutton. On the 
western coast, the counties of Kenfrew, Ayr, and 
Dumfries are noted for their dairy produce. The 
chief grain produced in Scotland is oats. 

Manufactures. — ^The chief manufactures of Scot- 
land are those of cotton, wool, linen, paper, and iron. 
To these may be added the manufacture of silk, 
the distillation of whisky, and ship-building. 

The Cotton manufacture is carried on chiefly in 
the counties of Lanark and Renfrew ; Glasgow and 
Renfrew, with the towns in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, being the chief centres. It is also carried 
Qn to some extent in the counties of Ayr, Perth^ and 
Aberdeen, 
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The Woollen manufacture is carried on in the 
valley of the Tweed, and in the counties of Ayr, 
Stirlmg, and Aberdeen. The chief towns are Gala- 
shiels, Hawick, Ealmamock, Stirling, and Bannock- 
bum. Paisley is also noted for its shawls. 

OalaahieU, on the Gala, a feeder of the Tweed, was the 
first place to manufacture the kind of cloth called " tweed.*' 
Flannels of a fine texture are made here. Haioick^ on the 
Teviot, is distinguished for its stockings, flannels, and blan- 
kets. Kilmamoch^ on the north side of the Irvine, in Ayr- 
shire, is a town of considerable importance. It has manufac- 
tures of carpets, shawls, and machinery. Its populatiiHi is 
about 23,000. The railway between Eilmarnock and Troon, 
on the coast, was the first public railway constructed in Great 
^tain. Stirling stands on the Forth, midway between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. It possesses a fine old castle, 
which is intimately connected with the history of Scot- 
land. Its chief manufactures are those of tartans and 
carpets. It also produces some cotton goods. Bannock- 
burn, memorable for the victory of Bruce, lies about two 
miles south-east of Stirling. It is noted for its tartans, 
shawls, and tweeds. 

The Linen manufacture has its seat on the east 
coast. The chief towns are Dundee, Dunfermline, 
Montrose, and Arbroath. 

Dundee stands on the north side of the Frith of Tay, in 
the county of Forfar. Its staple trade is tiie manufacture of 
linen, chiefly of the coarser kinds, and jute. Large quantities 
of ^ackine, bagging, and sail-canvas are aJso made. Its linen 
trade is the most extensive in the United Elingdom. The 
population of Dundee is 119,000. Dunfermline is in the 
county of Fife, about three miles from the northern shore 
of the Frith of Forth. It is distinguished for the manufac- 
ture of fine table-linen and coloured table-covers. 

It will be noticed that while the cotton manufacture has 
its chief seat in the west, the linen manufacture has its 
chief seat in the east. The position of the manufiictnre in 
both cases being determined Iby Ihe (quarter from which the 
raw material is obtained ; cotton commg from America, and 
the Sax and hemp used in the linen manufactures coming 
JSvjB the continent of Europe. 
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Paper-making is carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent at Penicuidc and other places in the county of 
Edinburgh. 

The manufacture of Iron is carried on chiefly in 
Lanai^shire and Ayrshire. In Lanarkshire, the 
chief seats of the manufacture are Glasgow, Airdrie, 
and Coatbridge. The celebrated Carron iron- works, 
in Stirlingshire, employ a large number of men.- 

Ship-building is carried on at most of the ports, 
but especially on the Clyde. The fitting of steam- 
vessels is an important branch of business at Glasgow. 

CoMicERCE. — The foreign trade of Scotland re- 
sembles that of England, and consists chiefly in the 
export of agricultural produce and manufactured 
goods, and &e import of raw material for manufac- 
tures, and of colonial produce, such as tea, coflee, and 
sugar. Most of the agricultural produce exported 
is sent to England. Large quantities of coal are 
shipped from Irvine, Ardrossan, and Troon, in 
Ayrshire, and sent to Ireland. 

The chief commercial ports are Glasgow, Leith, 
Greenock, Port-Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee. 
These will be noticed in the next chapter, in con- 
nexion with the coast-line. 

Internal Communication. — Excellent roads are 
found in all parts. There are two principal canals. 

1. The Caledonian Canal, which runs throngh Glenmore, 
and connects together Lochs Linnhe, Lochy, and Ness. It 
cost an immense sum of money, and was intended to provide 
vessels with a means of passing from one coast to the other 
without undergoing the dangerous voyage round the north 
coast ; but it has not been a very successful enterprise. 

2. The Forth and Clyde Canal, which connects the 
estuaries of those rivers. 

The principal railways in Scotland centre in the 
two chief towns — Edinburgh and Glasgow, Theie 
Bre four great systems. 
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• 

1. The North BritUh, which contains five sections : — (1.) 
From Edinburgh to Berwick, by Portobello, Musselburgh, 
and Dunbar. (2.) From Edinburgh to Carlisle, by Porto- 
bello, Dalkeith, Galashiels, Melrose, Hawick, Siooarton 
Junction, and Gastleton. Riccarton is connected with 
Newcastle by a line which runs along the North Tyne. 
(3.) From Edinburgh to Glasgow, by Linlithgow and 
Falkirk. (4.) To Ferth and Dundee, by Burntisland, 
Kinghom, Kirkcaldy, Ladybank Junction, Cupar, Tay- 
port, and Broughty Feny. (5.) From Stirling to Dundee, 
by Alloa, Dunfermline, Thornton Junction, and Cupar. 

2. The Caledonian, which has four sections : — (1.) From 
Glasgow to Carlisle, by Gartcosh, Coatbrid^, Holytown, 
Motherwell, Wishaw, Carstairs Junction {trainsfrom JSdin' 
hurgh meeting here)^ Thankerton, Lockerbie, Ecclefechui, 
and Gretna Green. (2.) Glasgow to Edinburgh, by 
Coatbridge, Holytown, Shotts, Mid-Cald^r, Currie, and 
Slateford. (3.) Glasgow to Wemyss Bay, by Paisley, 
Port-Glasgow, and Greenock. (4.) Glasgow to Aberdeen, 
by Gartcosh, Greenhill, Larbert, Stirling, Dunblane, Perth, 
Forfar, and Stonehaven. 

3. Glasgow and South-Westem, which has two sections : 
— (1.) Glasgow to Carlisle, by Paisley, Johnstone, Dairy, 
Kilmarnock, Cumnock, New Cumnock, Thomhill, Dum- 
fries, and Annan. (2.) Glasgow to Girvan, by Paisley, 
Dairy, Irvine, Ayr, and Maylx>le. 

4. The Highland Line.— From Perth to Helmsdale, in 
Sutherland, by Dunkeld, Blair-AthoU, Kineussie, Gran- 
town, and Forres. Forres is connected, on me one hand, 
with Aberdeen by way of Elgin, Keith, Huntly, Inverurie, 
and Kintore ; and, on the other hand, with Helmsdale, by 
Nairn, Inverness, Dingwall, Tain, Lairg, and Golspie. 



CHAPTER V. 
Coast-Line. 

Commencing with the Solway Frith, we find the 

shores low and flat, but as we proceed westward 

they assume a rocky character. Gretna Oreen^ 

Annarif Kirkcudhrighiy and Wigtoion m^ the chief 
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towns. Wigtown Bay is a spacious opening, and 
is separated from Luce Bay by a peninsula, which 
terminates in Bnr'row Head. To the west of Luce 
Bay is another peninsula, terminating on the south 
in the Mull of Oalloway — ^the most southerly point 
in Scotland — and on the north in Cor^sill Point. 

The west coast of Scotland is much indented, and very 
irregular in outline ; but, speaking roughly^ it may be said 
to run in a curve from the Mull of Galloway to Cape Wrath. 
Thiscurve is broken by the Frith of Clyde, and Loch Linnhe 
at the entrance to the Caledonian CanaL 

In the Frith of Clyde are the large islands of 
Arran and Bute, and two small islands, the 
Great and Little CnmVraes. These together form 
the county of Bute. The eastern side of the frith 
is occupied for the most part by the county of Ayr, 
and on the coast may be noticed Oir'van, Ayr^ Troon^ 
Ir^vinej Ardros^san, and Largs, The frith narrows 
as we approach the estuary of the Clyde, and the 
estuary itself spreads out into various arms of the 
sea called lochs, such as Qare Loch, Loch Long, 
and Holy Loch. The chief towns on the estuary are 
Oreenock, Port- Glasgow, and Dumbarton. Glas- 
gow, the first port in Scotland, stands about twenty 
nailes above Greenock. 

Glasgow is the centre of the trade and commerce of 
Scotland. It manufactures cotton, silk, machinery, and 
chemical products, and the building and fitting up of steam^ 
ships is extensively pursued. The chief exports are manu- 
factured goods, coal, and iron ; and the imports are chiefly 
grain and flour, raw cotton, timber, and colonial produce. 
The population is 477,000. 

Loch Fyne is an arm of the Frith of Clyde, which 
runs far up into Argyllshire. At the head of it 
stands Inverary^ the county town. South of Loch 
Fyne stretches the peninsula of Cantyre, which 
terminates in the Moll of Ganiytt« Tti<^ ^^^ 
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coast of Scotland is distinguished by its rocky 
shores, deep inlets, and numerous islands ; and this 
rugged character is no doubt owing in a great meas- 
ure to the strong waves of the Atlantic, and the 
prevalence of westerly winds. The islands are 
divided into the Inner and Outer Hebrides. Among 
the former are Islay, Jura, Mull, and Skye ; among 
the latter, Lewis and Harris, forming one island ; 
North Uist, Benbecula, and South Uist. The Inner 
are separated from the Outer Hebrides by a channel 
called the Minch. 

The most important town on the west coast is 
Oban, near the entrance to Loch Etive, and opposite 
the Sound of Mull. It has an excellent harbour, and 
LS engaged extensively in fishing. In the summer 
months there are numerous visitors. About three 
miles to the north are the ruins of Dunsiqffhage 
Castle, 

At the south-western extremity of Mull is the small 
island of lo'na, with the remains of a monastery founded 
by St Columba in the sixth century. Many of the Scottish 
sovereigns, as well as several kinss of iforway, Ireland, 
and France, are buried here. A litUe to the north is Btaf fa, 
containing a natural cavern called Fingal'8 Cave. 

Ardnamur^cliaii Point, to the north of the island 
of Mull, is the most westerly point in Scotland. 

From Cape Wrath eastward to Dunnet Head, 
the most northerly point in Great Britain, there is 
no place of particular interest. A little further 
east is Dun^'cansbay Head, In the neighbourhood 
is the spot called John o' Oroat^s House, though 
not a ston# remains. From this point the coast 
runs south-west as far as Dor^noch Frith, and we 
pass Wick, the chief town in Caithness, and a sta- 
tion for the herring fishery. On the shores of 
Dornoch Frith stand the towns of Dornoch and 
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Tain. The coast in this part is low and sandy, 
and a long tongue of land runs to the north, termed 
Tarl)et Ness. 

The word Nesi is of Danish oririn, and si^ifies nose : 
it is allied to the term Naze, which is met with in Essex, 
as well as in Norway. It is to he noticed that the word is 
often met with on the east coast of Great Britain, but seldom, 
if ever, on the west coast It seems to indicate the presence 
of Danish settlers. 

Rounding Tarbet Ness we come to Moray Frith, 
into which open the Friths of Cromarty and Inver- 
ness. At the entrance to Cromarty Frith stands 
the town of Cromarty^ the birthplace of Hugh 
Miller, the eminent geologist ; and at the head of 
the inlet is DingwaU, The town of Inverness is 
very ancient ; in the sixth century it was the capital 
of a Pictish kingdom. From Moray Frith the coast 
runs eastward to Kinnaird'a Head. The shores still 
continue low and sandy, and there are no inlets of 
any importance. The chief towns are Nairn, at the 
mouth of a river of that name ; Banff, at the mouth 
of the Deveron ; and Fraserburgh, near Kinnaird's 
Head. 

The coast now runs south-west as far as the 
Frith of Tay. Bachan Hess, in the county of 
Aberdeen, is the most easterly point in Scotland. 
Peterhead, a little to the north, ranks next to Hull 
as a station for the whale fishery, and next to Wick 
in the herring fishery. It exports large quantities 
of granite. Aberdeen, the county town, stands at 
the mouth of the Dee. 

Aberdeen is an ancient and flourishing seaport. It has 
manufactures of cotton and woollen goods and paper, iron- 
foundries, and ship-building-yards. Old Aheraesn is only 
a village, and stands at the mouth of the Don : it deriTes 
its chief importance from its College. This College, 
together with Marischal College in the new town, forms 
the University c£ Aberdeen. The pop\]iV&\iQiVi \& ^'^^Wi. 
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Leaving Aberdeen, we proceed southward, and 
pass successively, Stonehaven^ Montrosefj and Ar- 
broath\ and reach the estuary of the Tay, on which 
stands Dundee, The counties of Fife and Kinross 
together form a peninsula between the Friths of 
Tay and Forth. This peninsula terminates in the 
east in Fifeness. Between the estuary of the Tay 
and Fifeness is the town of St Andrews^ chiefly 
noted for its university. On the south coast of 
Fife we meet with Kirkcaldy^ the birthplace of 
Adam Smith ; Kinghorriy where Alexander III. was 
killed by his horse leaping over a precipice (1285) ; 
and Burntisland^ a steamboat ferry station, in con- 
nexion with the railway. Queensfer^ry^ in Linlith- 
gow, derives its name from Margaret, wife of 
Malcolm Canmore. Turning eastward we reach 
Leith. 

Leith, being the port of Edinbnrgh, has considerable 
trade with Holland and the north of Europe, and to some 
extent also with the East Indies, China, and Australia. 
Sugar-refining and ship-huilding are carried on, and there 
are idso extensive rope and sau works, glass-works, and 
engineering establishments. The population is 44,000. 

Leaving Leith, and passing PortobeUo and Fres- 
tonpans, we reach North Berwick^ at the entrance 
to the Frith. 

The coast now runs south-east past Dunbar to St 
Abb*8 Head, This promontory terminates the 
Lammermuir Hills, and has a bold and rocky 
appearance. A litde to the south is Eyemouth, at 
the entrance of the riv^r Eye; and still further 
south is Berwick, at the mouth of the Tweed. 
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CHAPTER L 

FhyBioal Oharacter. 

Position and Extent. — Ireland is an island 
lying to the west of Great Britain, and is separated 
from it by the North Channel, the Irish Sea, and 
St George's Channel. The narrowest part of St 
George's Channel is about forty-seven miles wide. 
The Irish Sea is nowhere less than fifty-five miles 
in width; but in the North Channel the coast of 
Ireland approaches within fourteen miles of the 
Mull of Cantyre. Ireland is compact in form, and 
the indentations, except on the west coast, are 
neither large nor numerous. Its extreme length, 
from Fair Head in the north, to Mizen Head in the 
south, is about 300 miles: its greatest breadth, 
from Howth Head, near Dublin, to Slyne Head, in 
Galway, about 180 miles; and its area is about 
32,000 square miles. 

SuBFAGE. — Ireland is upon the whole a flat 
country, though there are some considerable eleva- 
tions in the north, west, and south* The chief 
mountain-systems lie roimd the coast, leaving a 
large Centred Plain in the interior. This plain 
extends across the country from Dublin to Galway, 
and contains a number of bogs, which are included 
in the general name of the Bog of Allen. 

The hogs or peat-mosses form a striking feature in the 
physical geography of Ireland. They cover nearly one- 
naif of the simace, and are divided into red and black bogs. 
The red bogs are found in the Central Plain, the Uack bogs 
occur in mountainoiis districts. They ax^ «i^d£Kii^^^^^ 
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the English peat-mosses, bat generally undulating. They 
are of coarse unfit for cultivation, but they supply large 
quantities of peat, which, as coal is scarce, forms the prin- 
cipal fuel for ihe great mass of the people. More than one- 
half of the bogs found in the Central Plain lie to the west 
of the river Shannon. 

The chief mountain-systems in Ireland, beginning 

on the north-east and going round the coast, are 

the Moume Mountains in the county of Down; 

the Mountains ofAn'trim^ the Mountains of Donegal'^ 

the Mountains of Ma'tfo^ the Ker'ry Mountains^ the 

Knockfmeledown Mountains^ on the borders of Tip- 

perary and Cork; and the Wickflow Mountains. 

To these may be added a range in the interior, 

between King's County and Queen's County, and 

extending into Tipperary, which is known as the 

Slieoe Bloom Mountains. 

The mountains of Mayo are divided into two groups — 
one lying to the north, and the other lying to the south of 
Qew Bay. The former is known as the Nephin Beg range ; 
the latter, the Ck>nnema'ra Mountains. Moilrea, the high- 
est summit, reaches 2680 feet. The Kerry Mountains 
form several parallel ranges, and in one of these, called 
Maogil'lionddy's Seeks, rises Car'ran Tual, the hi&;hest 
summit in Ireland; its elevation is 3414 feet. Hoont 
Bran'don, in the peninsula to the north of Dingle Bay, 
reaches 3120 feet. The Wicklow Mountains cover an ex- 
tensive tract of country, and are celebrated for their roman- 
tic scenery. Lognaquilla, the highest summit, attains 
3039 feet, and is the tlurd in height of the Irish mountains. 

Minerals. — ^The coal-fields of Ireland are few 
and unimportant ; the principal one is in the county 
of Balkenny, where the coal is of the kind called 
anthracite. It resembles coke, and bums without 
flame or smoke. The best coal of an ordinary kind 
is found at Dungannon, to the west of Lough Neagh* 
Iron-ore is foimd in various localities, but is not 
worked much. Copper^ lead, and silver are found 
In Cork, Kerry^ and Wicklow. Gfranite \^ ^.b\Ki- 
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dant in Donegal and Galway ; marble is met with 
in the same coimties, and also in Kilkenny. 

Climate and Productions. — The climate of 
Ireland differs from that of England in being milder 
and more humid. This is owing partly to its being 
entirely surrounded by water, and partly to its 
position to the west of Great Britain. For the 
westerly winds, charged with the moisture of the 
Atlantic, first strike upon its shores, and are drained 
of their excess of humidity before they reach Eng- 
land. Ireland, again, is more within the influence 
of the Gulf Stream than Great Britain. The con- 
sequence is, its winters are very mild, but in summer 
there is scarcely sufficient sun to ripen wheat. It 
is to the moist character of its climate that Ireland 
owes its verdant appearance, which has earned for 
it the tide of the " Emerald Isle." 

Forests are said to have been abundant at one 
time in the country, but a great part of them were 
cut down in the seventeenth century in order to 
supply fuel for numerous iron- works which then 
existed. The fuel in time grew scarce and the 
works were abandoned. The large wild animals 
which formerly infested Great Britain were found 
also in Ireland ; and it is said that wolves existed 
here as late as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It is a remarkable fact that no venomous 
reptiles are found in Ireland. 

Rivers. — ^The principal rivers of Ireland, begin- 
ning with the Shannon < and going round by the 
south coast, are the Shan^non, Ban^don, Lee, Blacks- 
water, Suir, Bar'row, Sla'ney, Liffey, Boyne, Bann, 
Foyle, and Erne. 

The Sliaimon is the largest river in Ireland, and in the 
length of itd course and area of its basin it is little, if at all, 
inferior to either the Thames or Seyem. It Tl«e& m ^^ 
county o£ Cavan, flows for the mo&t ^«x\. m ^^bicsQidQs^i:^ 
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directbn, passing through Lakes AVlen, Bee^ and Derg, and 
expands into a wide estuary below Limerick. Its chief 
feeder is the Stick, which joins it on its right hank. The 
total length of the Shannon is about 240 miles. The Ban- 
don, Lee, and Blaokwater drain the county of C!ork, and dis- 
charge into Kinsale Harbour, Cork Harbour, and Youghal 
Harbour respectively. The Suir rises in the Slieve Bloom 
Mountains, and flows southward through Tipperary. It 
then turns eastward — ^forming for some distance the north- 
em boundary of Waterford — and empties itself into Water- 
ford Harbour, after a course of aoout 100 miles. The 
Barrow is a still longer river, and also rises in the 81ieve 
Bloom Mountains. Its course for the most part is almost 
directly south. It passes Carlow, a county town, and re- 
ceives the Nore, on which stands Kilkenny. Like the 
Suir, it discharges into Waterford Harbour. The Slaney 
rises in the Wicklow Mountains, and flows through the 
counties of Carlow and Wexford. The Liffey also rises 
in the Wicklow Mountains, and, flowing through the 
counties of Kildare and Dublin, enters Dublin Bay. The 
Boyne rises in Kildare, receives an important tributary 
named the BUukwater, and empties itself below Drogheda. 
The battle of the Boyne was fought in 1690. The Bann 
rises in the Moume Mountains and enters Lough Ne'aqhy 
the largest lake in the British Islands. Into this lake iall 
several other streams, the principal of which is the 
BUuikwaier, which forms the northern boundary of the 
county of Armagh. The lake is drained by a stream 
called the Bann, which dischaij?es its waters below 
Coleraine. The Foyle rises in Tyrone, and flows past 
three county towns — Omagh, Lifford, and Londonderry. 
The river empties itself into Lough Foyle, a large arm 
of the sea. The Erne rises in a Take on the borders of 
Longford and Cavan, and flows through Lakes Oughter, Up- 
per Erne, and Lower Erne, Between the two latter stands 
the town of Enniskillen, on an island in the river. The 
£me empties itself below Ballyshannon into Donegal Bay. 

Lakes. — ^The lakes of Ireland are more numer- 
ous than those of England. Several have already 
been mentioned in connexion with the rivers. Of 
the rest, the most important are the Lakes of 
Killar'ney, Lough Cor'rib, in Galway ; and Loughs 
Mask and Comij in Mayc. 
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The Lakei of Killamey are celebrated for their romantio 
scenery. They lie in the bosom of the Kerry Mountains, 
and are connected together by the river Laune. The upper 
lake lies in a hollow surrounded by some of the loftiest 
summits in Ireland. The middle lake is the smallest of the 
three, and is connected with the upper lake by a stream 
three miles in length. The lower lake is the largest, and 
is about five miles in length and two in width. There are 
more than thirty islands, many of them very picturesque. 
Lough Corrib is about twenty-four miles long, and in some 
parts twelve or fourteen miles wide, but is contracted to a 
narrow channel in the middle. Its waters are dischareed 
into Galway fiay by the river Corrib, a stream about five 
miles long. Lough Mask lies -about three miles north of 
Lough Corrib, and is said to be connected with it by a sub- 
terranean channel. Lough Conn lies to the east of Mount 
Nephin, in the northern part of the county of Mayo. 



CHAPTER II. 
History, Counties, and Historical Plaices. 

Hqtobt. — Very little is known of the early history of Ire- 
land. It was probably peopled from Britain. In the middle 
of the fifth century Cmistianity was introduced by St Patrick, 
a native of Caledonia, who in his ^outh had been a captive in 
Ireland. Civilisation and learmng followed the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel ; and a school, founded at Armagh, be- 
came famous tnroughout Europe. The invasion of the 
Danes, however, replunged the country into barbarism. 
At the time of Henry II. there were, besides many petty 
states, five sovereignties in the island — those of Ulster, 
Leinster, Meath, Connaught, and Munster; but it had 
been usual for the prince of one or other of these to be 
looked upon as the monarch of Ireland. 

Thougn Ireland is said to have been conquered by Henry 
II., the conquest embraced little beyond Lemster and Mun- 
ster. After the rebellion of O'Neil had been put down, to- 
wards the close of Elizabeth's reign, the greater part of 
Ulster was foifeited to the crown, and James I. took the 
opportunity of introducing settlers from England and Scot- 
land ; and this part of Ireland soon became the best culU- 
rated and most civih'zed. It was not, \i<(m«^«t^\£DL>s\^^\&c- 
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well's time (1649) that the English supremacy was estab- 
lished in every part of Ireland. 

Ireland, wiw the exception of Ulster, naturally took the 
part of James IL in his straggle with William III., but the 
battles of the fio3me and Au^birim completely crushed the 
hopes of the Stuarts. In 1789, incited by hopes of succour 
firom fiance, the Irish rose in rebellion, and the moyement 
was not put down without much bloodshed. The British 
government now determined to bring about a union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and to suppress the Irish 
parliament, which up to this time had maintained a sepa- 
rate existence. This measure took effect on 1st January 
1800. Since then there have been several attempts to ob- 
tain the Repeal of the Unions but they have not been 
attended with success. 

PopuuLTiON. — The population of Ireland in 1871 was 
5,412,377. Twenty years ago the population exceeded 
eight millions ; but since that time it has been gradually 
decreasing, owing chiefly to emigration. Ireland, indeed, 
being chiefly an agricultural country, is not able to support 
such a dense population as we find in countries where manu- 
factures are carried on to a greater extent. The average for 
the whole island is about 170 to a square mile ; in England 
it is neariy 400 ; in Belgium still more. The southern and 
western parts of Ireland are the most thinly populated. 

Counties. — Ireland is divided into four prov- 
inces: Urster in the north, Lein^ster in the east, 
Mun^ster in the south, and Con^naught in the 
west. These provinces are subdivided into thirty 
counties. 

Ulster — ^Nine Counties. 

An'trim : Belfast, Antrim, Carrickfer'gus. 
Londonder'by : Londonderry, Coleraine'. 
Donegal' : Lifford, Ballyshan'non. 
Tyrone : Omagh', Strabane', Dungan'non. 
Ferman'agh : Enniskil'len, Low'therstown, 
Cav'an : Cavan, Cooteliill. 
Mon'aohan : Monaghan, Clo^nes. 
Armagh': Armagh, Portadown'. 
Down: Downpat'rick, NeViy, Doiv«i^\\!adee'. 
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Londonderry is celebrated for the siege it sustained in 
1689. The word Carrick means a castle or tower ; Bally^ 
a town or Tillage; Ermis or Innisy an island: it will be 
recollected that Enniskilien is built on an island in the river 
£me. • 

Leinster — ^Twelve Coonties. 

Louth: Dundalk', DrogVeda, Carlingford. 
Meath : Trim, NaV'an, Kells. 
Westmeath : Mullingar', Athlone', Kilbeg'gan. 
LoNG^FORD : Longford, Edge'worthstown. 
Dub'lin : Dublin, King'stcm, Balbrig'gan. 
EIildare^ : Naas, Athy^, Maynooth^, Kildare. 
King's County : Tullamore^, Par'sonstown. 
Queen's County : Marybor^oiigh, Portar'lington, 
Kilkbn'ny : Kilkenny, Callan. 
Car'low: Carlow, Tullow. 
Wick'low : Wicklow, Arklow, Bray. 
Wex'ford : Wexford, New Ross, Enniscor'thy. 

In 1649 Cromwell took the towns of Drogheda and Wex- 
ford by assault, and with great cruelty put both garrisons 
to the sword. Athlone^ on the river Shannon, is one of the 
chief military stations in Ireland. In the centre of the 
county of Kildare there is a celebrated common called 
the Cur^rcigh, It contains about 5000 acres, and is said to be 
unrivalled for th^ softness of its turf and the richness of its 
verdure. Naas, in the same coun^, was the ancient resi- 
dence of the kings of Leinster. maynooth is the seat of a 
college for the education of students intended for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. Queen's County is named after Mary, 
sister to Queen Elizab^ ; the town of Maryborough also 
derives its name from her. She named King's Coun^ in 
honour of her husband, Philip of Spain, from whom FhiUpa- 
town also derives its name. In the neighbourhood of 
JEmmcorthy is Vinegar JEKU, where the Irish rebels were 
defeated in 1789. 

Munster — Six Counties. 

Wat'erford: Watetford, Dungar'von, Lismore^ 
Tippera'ry : Clonmel', Thurles, Ti^^et^^^ 
Clabe: Ennis, Kilrush', KiUalo^'. 
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LiM^ERiCK : Limerick, Rathkeale^ 

Cork : Cork, Yough'al, Ban'don, Kinsale^ 

Ker'ry : Tralee', Killar'ney, Din'gle, 

The word KU, which so often occurs in the names of 
places in Ireland, means a church. Hence Kilbride, ** the 
church of St Bride;" Elildare, "the church of oaks." 
Killaloe is said to mean '^ church of St Lua." 

Connaufirlit — ^Pive Counties. 

Roscom'mon : Roscommon, Erphin, Boyle. 

Lei'trim : Car^rick-on-Shamion. 

Sli^go: Sligo, BaUymote'. 

May'o : Castlebar', West'port, Killala. 

Gal'way: Galway, Tu'am, Loughrea", Ballin- 
asloe'. 

Roscommon is said to mean "Goman's wood/' and to 
have been named after St Goman, who founded a monastery 
there in the eighth century. BaUinasloe has one of the 
most important cattle fairs in Ireland* In the neighbour- 
hood of this town, and on the road to Galway, was fought 
the battle oiAughrim (1691). 



CHAPTER III, 

Industrial Pursuits. 

The chief industrial occupations of the people are 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 

Agriculture. — The want of coal prevents Ire- 
land becoming a great manufacturing country, while 
the soil and climate are favourable to agriculture, 
especially to grazing and dairy-farming. The cli- 
mate is too moist for wheat and barley, and there 
is scarcely sufficient sun in summer to ripen the 
grain. But the country is well adapted for pasture, 
and even its mountains are covered with a rich 
verdure, capable of supporting cattle and horses. 
The chief article of cultivation \r l\ve potato^ ^\iv^ 
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fcnns a principal part of the food of the inhabitants. 
Next to the potato the chief crop is oata. In the 
province of Ulster flax and hemp are grown, but 
only in small quantities. Large numbers of cattle 
are reared, especially in the counties of Limerick, 
Tipperary, and Roscommon. Sheep are raised in 
the same counties, and in Galway and Clare ; and 
there is a fine breed of sheep peculiar to Wicklow. 
Goats are very common in mountainous districts ; 
and hogs are found everywhere. Large quantities 
of butter are exported to England. The best comes 
from the county of Carlow. 

Manufactures. — ^The manufactures are not of 
great importance, and consist chiefly of those of 
linen, wool, and cotton, with the distillation of 
whisky, and ship-buildingt 

The Linen manufacture was introduced into Ire- 
land in the reign of James I. It is carried on prin- 
cipally in Ulster; Belfast and Drogheda being the 
cluef centres. 

The city of Armagh also, though little or no manofactQres 
are carried on in the town, is the centre of considerable 
trade in linen and yam. A great deal of linen is manu- 
factured in the north of Ireland by cottagers who grow 
their own flax, spin it into yam, and then weaye it with tiie 
hand-loom. 

The Woollen manufacture is chiefly confined to 
the coarse kinds of goods. The chief manufacturing 
centres are DuhUn^ Wicklow^ and Kilkenny, 

In 1689 the English parliament moved an address to the 
crown to the effect that it would be to the public advantage 
if the woollen manufacture were discouraged in Ireland and 
the linen manufacture promoted in its stead, and this selfish 
policy was adopted ; the result being that the woollen manu- 
facture has almost died out 

The Cotton manufacture is carried on to «<ys>A 
extent at Belfast and the vicmity^ ^tA ^^i^ ^ 
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TuUamore^ in King's County, and in some parts of 
the south of Ireland. 

Commerce. — ^The foreign trade of Ireland is in- 
. considerable, but there is a large cross-channel 
trade carried on with Great Britain. Coal and 
manufactured goods are imported from England 
and Scotland. The exports are chiefly cattle, pigs, 
dairy produce, and also linen. Dublin is the prin- 
cipal seat of the foreign import trade, and Waterford 
of the cross-channel trade. The other chief ports 
are Belfast, Cork, Londonderry, Limerick, Droghe- 
da, Wexford, Dundalk, Sligo, and Galway. 

Means of Communication. — ^The roads are in 
general good : there are two fine canals, constructed 
at the expense of the Government. 

1. The Boyal Canal runs ftom Dublin, throngh Maynooth 
and Mullingar, to Tarmonbarry <m the Shannon. 

2. The Grand Canal proceeds from Dublin, throngh 
Ti^more, to Shannon Harbour, whence it has been con- 
tinued to Ballinasloe. A branch of the Grand Canal runs 
to Athy, where the Barrow is navigable for small craft 

There are six main lines of railway in Ireland, viz. : 

1. The Dublin, WieUow, and Wexford, which passes 
through Bray, Wicklow, and Enniscorthy. 

2. The 0reat Southern and Western, which runs from 
Dublin, through Kildare, Portarliugton, Thurles, Limerick 
Junction, Charleville, Mallow, and Coirk, to Kinsale. 

3. The Midland Great Western, which starts from Dub- 
lin, and passes through Maynooth, Mullingar, Athlone, and 
Ballinasloe to Galway. A branch springs off from Mullin- 
gar, and runs through Longford to Sligo; while another 
starts from Athlone, and runs through Roscommon, Castle- 
reagh, and Gastlebar, to the west coast 

4. Dublin and Belfast Junction, from Dublin to Belfast 
by Drogheda, Dundalk, Portadown, and Lisbum. 

5. The IriBh If orth-Westem, from Dundalk to London- 
detry by way of Clones, Enmskilleii, Om8^\ ^sA^tn^onsi^ 
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6. The BelHut ftnd Vortiieni GovatiM, which nms from 
Bel£ut to Londonderry by way oS Antrim, Ballymena^ and 
Coleraine. 



CHAPTER IV. 



CoBfMENCiNG at the north-east, we find the shores 
of Antrim bold and rocky, consisting in many places 
of basaltic columns which display great regidarity 
of form. Fair Head rises about 600 ft. in height : 
to the west is Ben^gore Head, near which is the 
famous Giant's Causeway. 

The 0iant'i Causeway consistB of an assemblage of 
basaltic colnnms arrange m three piers or causeways, and 
the pillars are so regular in form as to suggest that they 
haye been the work of man, though they are all of natural 
formation. They range in height from 40 to 55 feet, with a 
diameter of from 15 to 28 inches. They have from three to 
nine sides, but the greater number have either five or six 
Bides. Similar cdnmns are found in Fingal's Caye, on Ihe 
west coast of Scotland ; and it is generally agreed that they 
haye been formed by yolcanic agency. 

After leading the shores of Antrim the coast 
becomes low until we reach the bold headland 
called MagilliaiL Point at the entrance to Longh 
Foyle. Londonderry, on the river Foyle, near its 
entrance into the lough, is a place of considerable 
trade. Continuing westward we pass Mal'in Head, 
the most northerly point in Ireland, and reach 
another large inlet called Lough Swilly. The 
whole coast of Donegal is wild, rocky, and barren, 
and it terminates on the south-west in Bos'san Point. 
Passing Donegal Bay, we find the coast again 
trending westward as far as Erns Head. In this 
part of tiie coast the chief openings are Sligo Ba^ 

and XUlda B&y. Efria BLeaA. \^ ^<^ tss^tc^^tgl 
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great canals, it has considentble trade ; and, as a port^ ranks 
next to Belfast The population is about 250,000. 

Now rounding HowthHead and continuing nordi, 
we come to Drogheda^ at the mouth of the Boyne. 
This town has considerable trade, chiefly with 
Liverpool. Flax-spinning is the chief branch of 
industry, but it has also an extensive manufactory 
of steam-en^nes, and large breweries and soap- 
works. Dundalk Bay is extenave but shallow; 
it contains large oyster-beds. The shores now 
become bold and precipitous, as the Moume Moun- 
tains come down close to the water's edge. Leaving 
Carlingford Bay and Bnndrom' Bay, we reach 
Stxang^ford Lough, the best harbour on the east 
coast ; but there is no place of importance on its 
shores. Donaghadee is only 22 miles distant from 
Fortpatrick, on the coast of Scotland. Steamers 
ply regularly between the towns. The embroidering 
of muslin is carried on to a considerable extent at 
Donaghadee, and there are numerous flax-mills in 
the neighbourhood. Now entering BelfEUst Lough, 
we reach Belfast 

BeUut is the second city in Ireland for size and wealth, 
and the first for trade and manufactures. It is the chief 
centre of the linen manufacture, and cotton- weaving and 
ship-building are also important branches of industry. 
There is considerable foreign trade, but the most important 
brandi of its commerce is me trade witii l^gland and Scot- 
land. The population is about 175,000. 

From Bel&st Lough the coast runs north-west to 
Fair Head, and the only place of importance is 
Lame, The total length of the coast-hne of L:e- 
Und is about 2000 miles. 
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BRITISH COLONIES. 



CHAPTER I. 
British PoeuEtessions in Europe and Asia. 

The British Possessions in Europe, exclusive of 
the British Islands and the Channel Islands, are 
Heligoland^, Gibral^tar, and Mal'^ta. 

Heligoland is a small island, 2J miles in cir- 
cumference, situated 36 miles from the mouth of the 
Elbe. The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in the 
haddock, lobster, and oyster fisheries, and the popu- 
lation is about 2000. 

Heligoland was captured from the Danes in 1807, and 
during the blockade of European ports established by 
Napo^n, it was a conyenient depot for Enfflish manufiEUS- 
tored goods, which were afterwards smugged on to the 
Ck)ntinent ; but, since the peace of 1815, it has not been of 
much importance. 

Gibraltar rock is a inass of gray limestone or 
marble, about three miles in length, from north to 
south, and nearly a mile broad. It is connected to 
the mainland by a low sandy isthmus, and termi- 
nates on the south in Euro'pa Point The rock 
rises in some places above 1000 feet, and is inac- 
cessible on the north and east, and nearly so on the 
south. ' On the west, where it slopes down to 
Gibraltar Bay, it is protected by iorcca'isW^k "Wv 
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teries. The east side is also defended, and on the 
summit are barracks and fortresses, so that the rock 
is considered impregnable. The town of Gibraltar 
lies on the north-west side, and fronts the bay. It 
consists chiefly of one street, nearly a mile in length. 
The population of town and garrison together 
amounts to 18,000. 

Gibraltarwas captured from Spain in 1704. Since that time 
it has been repeatedly besieged, and on the last occasion, 
the siege, conducted by the combined French and Spanish 
fleets, lasted three years and seven months (1779-1783). 
The besiegers were, however, defeated with great loss. Its 
political importance is great, as it ccmmands the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. The town also is the centre of consider- 
able trade. , 

Malta lies about 60 miles south of Sicily, and 
about 200 miles from the coast of Africa. It is an 
irregular oval in shape, with deeply indented shores, 
except on the south, and has an area of 95 square 
miles, with a population of 140,000. The climate 
18 warm and the soil productive. Cotton is the 
staple product, and fruits, especially figs and oranges^ 
are abundant. Valeifta^ the capital, has a fine double 
harbour, and is an important packet stataon. Citta^ 
Ve&chicLt in the interior, was the former capital. 
The Maltese make excellent sailors; the language is. 
Italian, and the national religion Boman Catholic. 

On the north coast of the island is a small harbour, called 
P(y/to de San Pa^olo, which is supposed to have hi&a. the 
scene of St Paul's shipwreck (Acts xxvii.). Malta was cap- 
tured from the French in the year 1800, after it had bei^ 
blockaded by Kelson for two years. The island of Oo'so, 
which has an area of 20 square miles, lies to the north-west 
of Malta, from which it is separated by a channel four miles 
wide, in which lies the smalls island of Comi'no. Gozo and 
Comino are included under the government of Malta. 

The British Possessions in Asia, exclusive of 
Hindostan^, of which we shall speak in the following 
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chapter, are A'^den, Ceylon'", Further India, the 
Straits Settlements, La^buan, and Hong-Eong. 

Aden is situated at the south-western comer of 
Arabia, about 100 ijtiiles from the entrance to the Red 
Sea. The place is used as a depot for the supply of 
coal to the steamers running between Suez and Bom- 
bay. It is also an important military station, being 
near the entrance to the Red Sea. 

In lihe middle of the Strait of Babelmandeb is the island of 
Perim', which was occupied by the Britisli for the purpose 
of buUding a lighthouse upon it. It is garrisoned by a por- 
tion of the troops from Aden. The Koo'ria M oo'ria Islands^ 
which lie off the coast of Arabia, about the meridian of 55® 
east, were ceded to England about twenty years ago by the 
Imaum of Muscat. They are raluable on account of the 
deposits of guano found upon them. In 1839 the town of 
A^n, and the peninsnla upon which it stands, were pur- 
chased by the East India Company from a native chief. 
The son of the chief refusing to give them up, an English 
naval and military force took possession of them in 1840. 

Ceylon is a large island, near the southern ex- 
tremity of Hindostan, from which it is separated by 
the Gulf of Manaar^ and Palk Strait The interior 
of the southern and broader part of the island is 
mountainous, but a belt of low land lies round the 
coast The highest summit is Ped'rotaUagaUa 
(8280 feet), but AdarrCs Peak is best known. The 
principal river is the Mafhavelli Qan'ga^ which rises 
near Adam's Peak and empties itself on the east 
coast to the south of Trincomalee. The climate is 
hot, except among the mountains, and the vegeta- 
tion luxuriant. The forests supply ebony, rose, 
satin, and other ornamental woods ; and palms are 
abundant Most of the animals found in Hindostan 
aire met with, except the tiger. Elephants are very 
numerous. The chief products are cinnamon^ coffee^ 
and the cocoa-nut palm. The island ha.a «x\. «^^*^ ^^ 
24,4,54 sqmre miles, and apoi^uXs^oxL q!I^.^^S^^^^ 
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Gohm'ho, tlie capital, stands on the west coast ; KaWdy, 
the ancient capital, in the interior. The two principal 
ports are Point de Oalle, on the south coast ; and TriU' 
comalee^, which stands on a splendid harbour. Ceylon at 
one time belonged to the Portuguese, and afterwards to the 
Dutch. The coast district came into possession of the 
English towards the close of last century, but the interior 
remained in the hands of a native king until 1815. Certain 
of the Lac'cadive Islands, which lie off the west coast of 
Hindostan, belong to England ; and the Sultan of the Hal'- 
dive Islands, which lie mrther south, pays a tribute to the 
Governor of Ceylon. 

Under the title of Farther India, we include 
As'sam, Aracan', Pegu'', and the Tenas'^serim pro- 
vinces. 

*' Assam is a long narrow slip of country lying in 
the valley of the Brahmapoo^a. The greater part 
of the country is level, but it is bounded on the 
north and/ south by high mountains. The heat is 
great, the rains very heavy, and the climate is con- 
sidered unhealthy. Mice and the tea-plant are the 
chief articles of cultivation. The chief town is 
Chywhafty on the Brahmapootra. The area is about 
22,000 square miles, and the population about 
1,000,000. 

Assam formerly belonged to Burmah, but was annexed 
to British India in 1825. 

Aracan is a narrow strip of country lying on the 
eastern side of the Bay o£ Bengal. It is separated 
from the kingdom of Burmah by a range of moun- 
tains about 4000 feet in height, which are clothed 
with forests of bamboo, teak, oak, and fir. The 
area is 16,000 square miles ; the population about 
320,000. The chief towns are Aracan and Akyab. 

Aracan stands about 50 miles inland, on a branch of the 
Koladyn' or Aracan river ; Akydb' stands at the mouth of the 
xiveT. Aracan was taken from the Burmese in 1825. 

Fegu embraces the delta oi ^e Irtviv^'^^ ^^^\l«. 
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large adjoining tract of country. Rice is the prin- 
cipal object of cultivation. PegUj the capital of the 
province, stands on a branch of the Irrawady, but 
Rangoon'^ on the eastern arm of that river, is the 
largest town. The total area of the province is 
about 20,000 square miles, and the .population is 
about 70,000. 

South of the province of Pega are the An'daman Islands, 
used as a conyict station by the Government of India. The 
chief town is Tcni Blair^ where Lord Mayo was assassinated 
(1872). Pegu was annexed in 1852. 

The Tennasserim provinces form a long narrow 
strip of territory, lying on the eastern side of the 
Gulf of Martaban. The chief towns are Martahanf 
and MouVmein, near the mouth 6i the Saluen. 

The Straits Settlements include Penang^, Wel'- 
lesley province, Malac^ca, and Singapore^ 

Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, is a small island in 
the Strait of Malacca, and near the Malay Peninsula. The 
climate is healthy, and certain spices, especially nutmegs 
and cloves,, come to great perfection. Welleriey Provinee 
lies on the adjaoent mainland. Malacca lies further south, 
and has an area of about 1000 miles. This province was 

flven up by the Dutch in exchange for Bencoolen, in 
umatra, in 1825. Singapore is the name of an island 
Mng at the southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula. 
tt has an ^rea of about 800 square miles, and a population 
of about 800,000. The climate is hot but healthy, and 
weU adapted for the growth of spices. The town of Singa- 
pore stands at the southern extremity of the island, and is 
a place of considerable trade. It is also important in a 
military point of view, as it commands the entrance to the 
Chinese Sea. Singapore was taken possession of in 1818. 

La'lman is a small island near the north-west 
coast of Bor'neo. It has an area of 45 square miles, 
with a population of nearly 5000. Excellent cocU 
is found in the island, and shipped to Singapore. 
It also poBseaaea a good harboTH. 
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Labnan was ceded in 1846 by the Saltiin (^Borneo to Sir 
James Brooke, who transferred it to the Kngliah Crown. 

Hong-Kong is a small island on the coast of 
China, at the mouth of the Canton^ River. It has / 
an area of 32 square miles, with a population of 
125,000. The chief town is Victo^ria, which stands 
on a splendid bay. It has very considerable trade, 
as it is a depot for the neighbouring countries. 

Xowloon', a small peninsula on the mainland^ opposite to 
Hong-Kong, together with the small Le'ma Islands, was 
ceded to Great Britain in 1861. Hong-Kong itsdf was 
obtained by treaty in 1842. 



CHAPTER IL 
Hindostan. 

HiNDOSTAK is a peninsula on the south coast of 
Asia. It stretches from north to south for a distance 
of nearly 2000 miles ; its greatest breadth is about 
1500; its total area is nearly 1,400,000 square 
miles, and the length of its coast-line about 3600 
miles. • 

Surface. — The great chain of the Himala^'yas 
stretches along the whole length of its northern 
border. To the south is the Plain of Hindostan^ 
which is divided into two parts by the Aravtd'U 
mountains. The Plain of Hindostan is bounded on 
the south by the Yindh^ya range, which forms the 
base of a triangle, the sicles being the Eastern and 
Western Ghauts, and the Neilghet'ry Hills the apex. 

The Himalayas are the loftiest range in the world, and 

Moumi JSi^erest (29,002 feet) is the loftiest summit on the 

elobe. JDhutoaloffirH and Kunchingin'ga both exceed 28,000 

feel^ and several peaks rise above 20,000 feet. The Western 

Ghanta aro bigher than the Eastern ifioi^, voii tcmn. «k more 
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continuous cliain ; tliey also ran close to the shore, and are 
clothed to their summits with teak and otiier timber. The 
Eastern and Western Ghauts, with the Yindhya Mountains, 
enclose the plateau of JDec^can, which has a mean elevation 
of about 2000 feet. 

RiTERS.— In Northern India there are three large 
rivers, which rise at no great distance from each 
other. These are the Gan^ges, the In^dus, and the 
Brahmapoo'^tra. Besides these there are six others 
of some importance, which drain the southern part 
of Hindostan — ^the Mahanudfdy^ Qodax^ery^ KtsfnOy 
Cauxfery^ Toep'tee^ and Nerbud^da. 

The Oanges issues from a huge glacier in the Himalayas, 
at an elevation of about 18,000 feet. Flowing to the south- 
east, it is joined at Allahabad by the Jumna, which also 
rises in the Himalayas, and passes Delhi and Agra. The 
Cktnges now flows in an easterly direction past Benares and 
Patna, and near Moorshedabad begins to form a delta. The 
total len^l\ of the river exceeds 1500 miles. The Brahma- 
pootra rises on the northern side of the Himalayas, and 
flows through Thibet under the name of Sanpoo, Then, 
breaking throi^h the mountains, it drains the province of 
Assam, and joins the delta of the Ganges, after a course of 
1800 miles. The Indus rises not far from the source of the 
Brahmapootra, at an elevation of 16,000 feet. Its course is 
first to the north-west through Cashmere. Then turning to 
the south-west, it passes through a deep gorge in the moun- 
tains and enters tne plain of Hindostan. At Mittun the 
Indus receives a feeder which brings with it the waters of 
the five rivers of Punjaub — the Sutlej, Beas, Ravee, Chenaub, 
and Jhelum. The Indus empties itself by a delta after a 
course of 1800 miles. 

Climate. — Hindostan lies between the parallels 
of 8*" and 3V north latitude ; the greater part of the 
country therefore is within the tropics. On the 
plains of the Coromandel coast, and in the sandy 
desert which lies between the Indus and the Ara- 
Yulli Mountains, the heat is very great; but a 
mUder temperature is fouai Qtxdow^ V!cl^\^^.^^s^ 
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sanitariums, or health stations, have been estab- 
lished at Simula, in the Punjaub ; at DarjeeVing, in 
Sik^m ; at Ootacamund% in the Neilgherries, and 
at other places. 

The rains depend upon the monsoons, which blow alter- 
nately from the south-west (from Apnl to October), and 
from the north-east (October to Apnl). The south-west 
monsoon, blowing over a great expanse of water, brings 
abundant showers to the Malabar coast; but the north- 
east monsoon is comparatively dry. 

Productions. — ^The mineral productions of Hin- 
dostan include diamonds, gold, silver, coal, iron, and 
salt. 

The celebrated KoK-i-noor was obtained fix)m the mines 
of Gk)lconda, near Hyderabad; but these mines are now 
exhausted. Beds of coaX stretch right across India from 
the district of Cutch to the eastern extremity of Assam, 
and the mines of Runegun^e, about 100 miles to the north- 
west of Calcutta, are especially valuable. 

The vegetable productions include the cocoa-nut 
and other palm trees ; the banyan, bamboo, teak, 
satin-wood, iron- wood, and other forest trees; the 
date, almond, pine-apple, and various fruits ; tea, 
coffee, sugar, indigo, cotton, rice, the vine, the mul- 
berry, the cinchona, and various other plants. 

Among the native animals may be mentioned the 
.elephant, lion, tiger, leopard, hyena, jackal, wolf, 
the rhinoceros, deer of different kinds, and numer- 
ous monkeys. Birds, reptiles, and insects aboimd 
everywhere. 

The belt of jungle, called the Terai, which extends along 
the foot of the Himalayas, and the Simderbimds of the delta 
of the Ganges, swarm with animal life. 

Population and Industry. — The total popula- 
tion of Hindostan exceeds 240,000,000, and of lliis 
number about 158,000,000 belongs to British India. 
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Fotir-fifths of this vast population are Hindoos and 
worshippers of Brahma. Next in number are the 
Mohammedans, who only number, however, about 
15,000,000. 

Agriculture forms the chief employment of the 
people, and the articles cultivated are rice, opium, 
indigo, cotton, sugar, coffee, tea, the mulberry, the 
vine, hemp, and jute. 

nice is grown to a large extent in Lower Bengal, in the 
valley and delta of the Grodavery, and in other parts. It 
forms an important article of food in these districts, but not 
to the exclusion of other grains. The poppy, out of which 
opium is manufactured, is grown in the province of Behar, 
in Bengal ; and in the upper part of the valley of the 
ChumBul. Indigo is grown throughout the whole valley 
of the Gkmges from Demi to Dacca, but especially in Lower 
Ben^. Cotton is indigenous to India, and srows chiefly 
on tiie uplands of the west and south. The export of 
cotton from India has largely increased since the abolition 
of slAvery in North Arnica. 

The most important Manufactures among the 
natives of Hindostan are cotton and silk fabrics, 
shawls, embroidery, and carpets. 

India is now supplied to a great extent with cotton from 
Enffland ; and the produce of the native manufacture is sent 
to Arabia, Persia, and the Indian Archipelago. The shawls 
are made chiefly in Cashmere from the wool of the Thibetan 
goat, and they fetch a high price. 

The Commerce of India is of great importance, and 
the trade is carried on with England, China, the 
Indian Archipelago, Arabia, and Persia. The trade 
with Eastern Turkestan, through the mountain passes 
of the north-west, promises in a short time to be very 
considerable, llie chief exports to Great Britain 
are raw cotton, wool, hemp, jute, hides, raw silk, 
indigo, teak, rice, and dyes. China imports large 
quantities of opium. 
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Political Condition. — At present onty fliree 
small states retain their independence : Cash'^mere, 
Nepaul', and Bhotan^. A large portion of Hindo- 
Stan, however, is still governed by native princes, 
who are under the protection of Great Britain. The 
most impbrtant of the protected states are Rajpoot- 
a'noj a large district extending from the Sntlej to the 
Chumbnl ; the Mahralfta States^ including Guzeraf, 
Gwa'lior, Indore'', and some smaller territories ; the 
NkanCs dominionsj Mysornf^ Cochin'\ and Trav^an" 
core. 

Recently, the Gaikwar of Baroda, & Mahratta prince, was 
deposed by the Viceroy of India on account of misgoTem- 
ment; so that theiurotected states are really under the 
sway of Britain. The Freiuih possess Pondicl^er'iy, Chan- 
demagore', and Carical', on the Coromandel coast ; and the 
Portuguese, Qo\ and two other sidall fdaces on the Malabar 
coast. 

The remainder of India— about two-fifths of the 
whole — is under the direct jurisdiction of Britsdn, 
and is governed by a Viceroyy who represents the 
Queen^ the Empress of India. Under the Viceroy 
are the Governors of the three presidencies -of Ben- 
gal, Madras,and Bombay; the Lieutenant-Governors 
of the Punjaub and the North- West Provinces;, 
and the Commissioners of Oude, the Central Pro- 
vinces, British Burmah, and Assam. 

Towns. — The chief towns of Hindostan are A^'gra, 
Amritsir', Bena^res, Bom'bay, Calcut'ta, Cawn'pore, 
Del'hi^ Hyderabad', Kurrachee'', Luck^ow, Madras', 
Paf na, Serin'gapatam, and Suraf. 

AgrtLf on the Jumna, is celebrated for its mausoleum, tbe 
finest in the world. Amritsir, in the Punjaub, on the 
Ravee, is a place of great trade, and has important manu- 
factures of sUks and shawls. Beziaxes, on the Ganges, is 
the most sacred city of the Hindoos. Bombay, on an island 
of the same nam% possesses the 'b^ \i&'t>QO\a m Indisu 
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The population is nearly 600,000. The small island ot 
Elephanta, lying to the east, is celebrated for its ancimt 
cave-temples. Caleutta, the capital of British India, stands 
on the Hooffhley, one of the branches of the delta of the 
Ganges. The river is about a mile wide, and is crowded 
with shipping, though at the distance of 100 miles from 
the sea. The population is about 800,000. Cawnpore, on 
the upper part of the Granges, is painfully associated with 
the Indian Mutiny and the atrocities of Nana Sahib. Delhi, 
on the Jumna, was the ancient capital of the Mogul empire, 
and its population at one time was two millions : it is now 
about 100,000. Hyderabad, the captal of the Nizam's 
dominions, stands on a feeder of the Kistnah. Six miles 
to the north-west is Golconda, once famous fbr its dia- 
monds. There is another Hyderabad on the delta of the 
Indus. Knrrachee, near the western branch of the delta 
of the Indus, is a place of considerable trade, as it is the 
only safe harbour on that part of the coast. Lucknow, on 
the Groomtee, a tributary of the Ganges, is celebrated for its 
siege in 1857. Madras, on the Coromandel coast, thou^ 
destitute of a harbour, has a large trade, and a population 
of 700,000. Here the first British settlement in India was 
established in 1639. Fatna is, mext to Calcutta, the most 
important place in Lower Bengal. It has no important 
manufactures, but large quantities of rice, opium, and salt- 
petre are produced in the neighbourhood. Seringapatam, 
on the Gauvery, in Mysore, was the capital of Tippoo Sahib's 
dominions, and was stormed and taken by British troops in 
1799. Snrat, near the mouth of the Taptee, is tiie place 
where the first British factory in India was established 
(1612>. 



CHAPTER III. 

British Possessions in Africa. 

The possessions of England in Africa include 
those on the West Coast, ti^ose in Southern Africa, 
and the Islands of Ascen'^sion, St Hele'^na, and 
Mauri'^tius. 

Western AMca. — The ]^08ee&eiotk& q\i \\s&'^^'!&^ 
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Coast include tbe setflements on the River Gamlbia, 
Sier^ra Leo^ne, the Gold Coast settlement^} and 
La^'gos. The total population is about 500,000. 

The Gambia is a river about 600 miles in length, which 
empties itself by a wide estuary about 14® north of the 
equator. The chief settlements are Ba'thurstj at the mouth 
of the river, and Fort James and Fort George higher up the 
stream. Sierra Leone lies within 10** of the equator ; the 
chief settlement is Free'Uyiont which stands on a rocky penin- 
sula on the south side of the estuary of the Kokelle. Our 
possessions on the Oold Coast extena 'ftt>m the river Asinee 
to the Yolta, and embrace an area of about 6000 square 
miles. The chief settlements are Cape Coast Castle, Elmi'na, 
and Ac'cra, Lagos is on the Slave Coast, near the delta of 
the Niger. 

The climate in all these places is strictly tropical, 
and is considered unhealthy. The chief exports are 
teak from^Sierra Leone; palm-oil from Sierra Leone, 
the Gold Coast, and Lagos; growfi&nuts and hees^ 
wax from the Gambia; and ivory, pepper, and ginger 
from all the settlements. 

Our possessions in South Africa lie south of the 
Orange Eiver, and include Cape Colony, West 
Griq'^ualand, and NataK 

Cape Colony is bounded on the north by the 
Orange River, on the west by the Atlantic, on the 
south by the Indian Ocean, and on the east by the 
Great Kei and & portion of the Quathlaw/haj or 
Dragon Mountains. Across the middle of the 
colony, from east to west, run the Nteufveldt or 
Snowy Mountains, which are connected on the east 
with the Stormy and Dragon Mountains. South of 
the Nieuveldt, and running parallel with it, are the 
Zwarte Bergen^ or Black Mountains, and there is a 
third chain along the south coast 

The whole surface of the colony rises in successive terraces 
from the coast to the interior. There is first the flat dis- 
trict along the coast ; next the I/ittle Bjtti'Too,>i^>wsbWDL\kA 
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coast cliain and the Zwarte Bergen ; then the Great Karroo 
extending from the latter to the* Nieuveldt. From this 
ran^ the country slopes down to the Orange Kiver. Two 
chams also run parallel with the west coast of the colony : 
the Sog'geyeldt, which is connected with the Nieuveldt; 
and the Boklceyeldt, connected with the Zwarte Bergen. 

The climate of Cape Colony is wann and healthy, 
but there is a deficiency of rain, especially in the 
tracts bordering on the Great Karroo. In conse- 
quence of this there are no rivers of great importance 
except the Orange River, Among the others may 
be mentioned the OViphanij on the west ; and the 
BreedCj Cktr/riiz^ Gfamtoos^, Sundca/, and Great Fish 
Biver, which flow south. Cape Colony is deficient 
in useful timber, but is remarkable for its heaths 
and beautiful flowers. The wild animals are 
numerous, and include the elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, lion, hyena, jackal, zebra, buffalo, 
and various kinds of deer. Eagles, vultures, flamin- 
goes, cranes, and ostriches are met with, and the 
honey-birds are peculiar to the Cape. Among rep- 
tiles may be mentioned the boa constrictor and the 
deadly cobra-de-capello. 

The wild animals are disappearing with the increase of 
population. The rhinoceros is nearly extirpated, and the 
nippo]^tamus is only found in the Great h,ei and Great 
Fish nyers ; the elephant and lion have also retired from 
the setUed parts. In some parts of the interior ostriches 
are tamed and bred for the sake of their feathers. 

The area of Cape Colony is 200,000 square miles, 
and the population only about 600,000. The chief 
employment of the people is agriculture, especially 
sheep-farming ; wheat and other grains of excellent 
quality are however grown, and wine of good quality 
is produced in the neighbourhood of Cape Town. 
The exports consist chiefly of wool, wine, hides, 
hones, and grain. 
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Batn'toland, wliich lies to the west of the Dragonbeigeii, 
between Natal and Cape Colony, has recently l^n incor- 
porated with the latter ; it is also proposed to annex a con- 
siderable portion, if not the whole, of Kaffra'ria, 

The chief towns are Cape Towb, Gralbamstown, 
Wellington, Zwellendam'', George Town, Beau'fort, 
Graaff Rey'net, Coleslberg, Uitenha'ge, Port Eliza- 
beth, and Wil'liamstown. 

Griqnaland West lies on the north side of the Orange 
River, near the junction of the Yaal. It is so named to 
distinguish it from the eastern portion of Griqualand, which 
now forms part of the Oranee Free State. The area is 
about 17,800 square miles, and the population 50,000. Its 
wealth mainly consists in its diamonds ; but copper, lead, 
iron, and coal are also said to have been met with. It was 
erected into a colony in 1873 ; the capital is Kim'berUy, 

Hatal is separated from Cape Colony by 
Ea£Eraria. It is bounded on the south by the 
Umtamtvfna ; on the north by the Tuge'la; on the 
east by the Indian Ocean ; and on the west by the 
Dragon Mountains. The area is about 16,000 miles, 
andflie population nearly 300,000, of whom 270,000 
are Zulu Kaffirs. The country rises from the shore 
in four successive terraces, each terrace having its 
peculiar climate and productions. The coast region 
has a warm tropical climate, and produces sugar, 
coffee, cotton, arrowroot, and indigo ; while on the 
uplands of the interior wheat and European produce 
are raised. Unlike Cape Colony, there is abundance 
of timber. The chief towns are Pie'^termaritzburg 
and D' Urban. The chief exports are sugar, coffee, 
cotton, arrowroot, hides, ivory, and wool. 

Pietermaritzlmrgy the capital of the colony, stands in the 
interior ; D* Urban, the chief port, stands on the north-east 
side of the inlet called Port mtaL The name of NcUcU was 
fiiven to this inlet by Vasco de Gama, the celebrated 
Portumiese navig&toT, who discovered it on Christmas Day 
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Cape Colonj is under the administration of a 
Governor, who is assisted by an Executive Council, 
a Legislative Council, and a House of Assembly. 
At Natal and Griqualand West there are Lieutenant- 
Governors assisted by Councils. It has long been 
proposed to unite these colonies, as well as the 
neighbouring states, called the Orange Free State, 
and the Transvaal Republic, in one federation 
similar to the tJnited States or the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Ascension. — ^This island lies in the Atlantic Ocean, 
about S"" south of the equator. It is chiefiy used 
as a victualling station and hospital for the squadron 
stationed on the west coast of Africa. 

St Helena lies about 800 miles south-east of 
Ascension and 1200 miles from the coast of Africa. 
It is chiefly used as a place of call for vessels 
homeward bound, where they may obtain fresh 
provisions and water. 

Hanritias lies in the Indian Ocean, about 20^ 
south of the equator, and 600 miles east of Mada- 
gascar. It is nearly oval in form, has a coast-line 
much indented, and is surrounded by coral reefs. 
The area is 708 square miles, and the population 
exceeds 300,000. The climate is very warm, but 
healthy ; and the chief productions are sugar, rice, 
coffee, cotton, and indigo. The chief export to 
Great Britain is sugar; and rice is sent in large 
quantities to the Cape. The chief town, Port Louis, 
stands upon a fine harbour, on the noilh-west side. 
Mauritius formerly belonged to the French, but was 
captured firom them in 1810. 

Tho government of Mauritius includes as dependencies 
the isliuid of Boderigut^ which. Aioa o^^owX.^^^ Tscsi^ \Rk *^^ 
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east ; the Sesrohelle' islands, and the Amirante' islands. The 
Seychelles He about 1000 miles north of Mauritius, and 
compose a group of about 30 islands, the largest of which is 
Hah^, on which stands Port Victo*ria, 



CHAPTER IV. 

British Possessions in America. 

The British PosseEsions in America include British 
North America, British West Indies, and posses- 
sions in South America. British North America 
embraces the whole of the continent north of the 
49th parallel and the basin of the great lakes, with 
the exception of a district in the north-west, called 
Alas^ka, which belongs to the United States. The 
whole area exceeds 3,600,000 square miles, but a 

^ large portion of it is rendered unfit for colonization 
by the severity of the climate. 

Surface. — The surface of this part of the Ameri- 
can continent is, upon the whole, very level, and 
slopes gently firom the Rocky Mountains to the 
north and east To the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains the country descends in terraces to the shores 
of the Pacific, and two subordinate ranges, the Peak 
Mountains and the Cascade Mountains^ run parallel 
with the main chain. On the eastern side of the 
continent a range of no great elevation forms the 
watershed between the St Lawrence aijd the streams 
which flow into Hudson Bay; this range — some- 
times called the Lauren'tian Chain — is known, 
towards its eastern extremity, as the Wotchishf 
Mountains. South of the St Lawrence are the 
White Mountains^ and other spurs firom the Alle- 

gbanies. 
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The Booky Movntainf , in the extreme north, do not rise 
much more than a thousand feet above the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean^ but as we follow the chain southward we find 
that its altitude rapidly increases, and it reaches an average 
of about 7000 feet. Some of the peaks rise considerably 
above this average: Mov/nt Hooker exceeds 15,000 feet in 
height, and Mount Brown is nearly 16,000 feet. The 
Cascade Bange, which runs along the Pacific coast, is so 
named on account of the numerous waterfalls made by the 
streams in breaking through it. 

Rivers and Lakes. — ^The principal rivers are the 
St Law'rence, which drains Lakes Supe''rior, Mi'chi- 
gan, Hu^ron, Erie, and Onta'^rio, and then flows 
north-west to the sea; the Saskatch'^ewan, which 
rises in the Kocky Mountains and flows into Lake 
Win^nipeg ; the Macken^'zie, which, under the name 
of Athabas'^ca, rises near Mount Brown and flows 
into the Arctic Ocean, after draining Athabasca 
Lake, Great Bear Lake, and Great Slave Lake; 
and tiie Fraser, which drains British Columbia. 

The 8t Lawrence is about 2000 miles in length, and con- 
tains the celebrated Falls of Niagara, which occur between 
IriE^es Erie and Ontario. At Montreal' the liver is joined 
by the Oiftawa^ a noble stream nearly 800 miles in length, 
liower down it is joined on the right bank by the JRich^lieu, 
which flows from Lake Cham'plain in the United States. 
At Three Rivers the St Lawrence is joined on the left bank 
by^ the St Mau'rice, and just before reaching Quebec' it re- 
ceives the Chaudiere* on the right bank. Below Quebec the 
only important tributary is the Sagv^na^f^ a stream of great 
length and very deep. 

Climate. — The climate of such an extent of 
country is of course very various. In the extreme 
north it is very cold, and the ground is frozen for 
the greater part of the year. Further south it is 
more genial, and British Columbia has a climate re- 
semblmg that of England. Canada is upon the 
whole colder and less humid, but its summers are 
very hoi This is the caa^ ^Uc^ V\\k >&l^ ^^^'qs^ 
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between Canada and the Rocky Mountains, the 
summers being short but very hot, the winters 
long and severely cold. New Brunswick and the 
provinces roimd the Gulf of St Lawrence have a 
climate resembling that of Canada, but more humid 
and temperate, owing to the proximity of the sea. . 

Productions. — British North America is rich in 
mineral wealth. To the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains gold, copper, iron-ore, marble, and coal have 
been met with. Gold, silver, lead, and tin have 
l>een found also in the neighbourhood of Lake Su- 
perior ; iron is abundant in the neighbourhood of 
Lakes Erie and Ontario ; and coal, iron, and good 
building-stone abound in the districts round the 
Gulf of St Lawrence. 

A great portion of British America is clothed 
with timber. Boundless forests of black and white 
spruce cover the country immediately south of the 
Arctic region, while in Canada are vast forests of 
pine, oak, ash, hickory, beech, birch, and maple. 
Canada also produces flowers of great beauty, and 
in summer the woods are crowded with the scarlet 
lobelia, the purple gentian, the lupin, and other 
flowers of the English garden ; but the climate is 
said to be too dry for the daisy and primrose. 

A curve drawn from the month of the Mackenzie through 
the middle of Hudson Bay, and continued across Labrador 
to C^pe Farewell in Greenland, marks the northern limit of 
trees ; the great forests, therefore, lie south of this line. 

Among the wild animals of British America may 
be mentioned the bison, musk-ox, the elk, and vari- 
ous kinds of deer; the grizzly, brown, black, and 
polar bears; the wolf and beaver, and various ^ur- 
hearing animals, including martens, sables, ermines, 
oUezs, £oxe8y and squiireVa. ¥\oQk& of turkeys, 
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geese, and pigeons are occasionally met with in a 
wild state ; and the seas, riverg, and lakes abound 
with fish. 

The Hudson Bay Compwrvy was established in 1670 for 
the purpose of trading in the skins of the for animals. The 
Company have forts established in yarious parts, where 
tiieir agents reside, who receive from the native Indians the 
skins of the animals they have captured, and give them in 
return guns, powder, knives, bluikets, tea, sugar, spirits, 
and other articles. The fur animals are only hunted at 
certain seasons, and thus not onlv is the supply kept up, 
but tiieAuii^ actually increase ii number. ^ ^ ^ 

Population and Industry. — ^The population of 
British America is about 4,000,000, and the chief 
employments of the people are lumbering, agricul- 
ture, mining, fishing, and hunting. 

The bulk of the inhabitants in the province of Quebec 
and in New Brunswick are of French extraction ; in Nova 
Scotia, Scotch; in the other colonies, Endish, Irish, or 
German. A few Indian tribes are found inlBritish Colum- 
bia and in the valley of the Mackenzie, and the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean are inhabited by Esquimaux. By the 
VmnJ^er trade is meant the felling and export of timber ; this 
is carried on to a great extent in Canada, especially in the 
valley of the Ottawa. Mining is carried on chiefly in 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia. 

The trade of the various colonies is carried on 
chiefly with Great Britain, the West Indies, and 
the United States. The exports are timber, wheat, 
flour^ petroleum, and potash, to Great Britain ; beef, 
pork, beer, grain, and flour, to the West Indies; 
timber, wheat, and live stock, to the United States. 
The imports are chiefly coals, metals, manufactured 
goods, and colonial produce such as tea and coflee. 

Dominion op Canada. — The whole of British 
North America, with the exception of Newfound'- 
land, is included in the Dominion of Canada. The 
DonuDion comprises the {o\iomTigY^Q»^«vMSfcv,-— ^^ 
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tario, Quebec^ New Bruns'wick, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Idand, Manito^'ba, North- West Territory, 
and British Columbia. 

OxLtario was formerly known as Upper Canada. It com- 
prises an area of 180,000 square miles, with a population of 
1,600,000. The chief towns are Ottatoa, the capital of the 
Dominion ; Kingston, and Toronto. Quebec, formerly Lower 
Canada, is separated from Ontario by the river Ottawa. It 
has an area of 210,000 square miles, and a population of 
l,200,0Ck). The chief towns are Quebec and Montreal, 
Hew Brunswick, separated from Quebec by Chaleur Bay 
and the river Ristigouche, has an area of about 80,000 
square miles. The chief towns are St John and Frederick* 
ton, TlvB province of Nova Scotia include Cape Breton 
Island. It is only about two-thirds of New Brunswick in 
area, but has a much larger population. The timber tiade 
and the fisheries form the chief employment of the people. 
Halifax is the chief town. Prince Edward Island nas an 
area of only 2000 square miles, but its population is 94,000, 
or about one-third of that of New Brunswick. Agriculture 
forms the chief employment of the people, and the fisheries 
also are valuable. The capital is Charlottetoion. Manitoba 
was formerly known as the Bed Biver Settlement. Agri- 
culture forms the chief employment of the settlers : Fort 
Oarry is the capital. The Horth-Wcst Territory has an 
area of 2,000,000 square miles, but the population does not 
probably exceed 200, 000. It is chiefly iimabited by Indians, 
and there are no towns. A great portion of it is only suit* 
able for a hunting ground, but there are large fertile tracts 
in the valley of tne Saskatchewan fit for colonization. 
British CoLuxnhia includes Vancouver Island, and has an 
area of 2S8,000 square miles, with a population of about 
60,000,. but the number is rapidly increasing. The wealth 
of the colony consists in its gold mines. Vancouver Inland 
also possesses valuable eoal minas. The chief towns are 
Vidboria, tiie capital, on Vancouver Island, and New West' 
minaier, at the moul^ of the Fraser. 

The constitution of the Dominion is similar to 
that of the United States. There is a Governor- 
General, and a Parliament which meets at Ottawa. 
£ej[)resentatives come from the various provinces to 
settle busiaeaa belon^iiig to 1iS[iQ ^\iQ\& Dc^xmrnon^ but 
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each province, except Manitoba and the North- 
West Territory, has a Lieutenant-Governor and 
Legislature of its own. 

Hewfoondland is a large island at the entrance 
to the Gulf of St Lawrence. It has a bold rocky 
coast, deeply indented, and an area of about 40,000 
square mUes. The interior is not well known, but 
the soil appears barren, and there is little timber, 
except along the river-courses. Minerals, including 
coal, iron, copper, and lead, are abundant. The 
people are chiefly engaged in fishing, and the bulk 
of the population live in the peninsula of Ai/ahn^ on 
the south-east. The chief town is St Johns, 

The British West Indies include the Baha^ma 
group, Jamai^ca, and several smaller islands belong- 
ing to the Lesser Antilles, including Anti'gua, Do- 
mini^'ca, Barba'does, Grena'da, and Trinidad'. The 
climate is tropical, and the chief productions are 
sugar, rum, coffee, cocoa, and pimento. 

Sugar is by far the most important article produced: 
the cocoa comes chiefly from Trmidad ; the pimento from 
Jamaica. 

The largest town in the Bahama group is Ncu^sau^ 
the seat of government. Kingsfton is the largest 
town in Jamaica, but the capital is Spcmfish Town. 
The governor of Antigua is governor-general of 
the Leeward Islands, which include Dominica and 
those l3ang to the north; and the governor of 
Barbadoes is governor-general of the Windward 
Islands. Trinidad, the largest of the Lesser An- 
tilles, has an area of about 2000 square miles ; the 
area of Jamaica is 6400 square miles. The total 
population of the British West India Islands exceeds 
one million, of whom about three-fourths are negroes. 

Under the title of West Indioa «(« aQ»'m!^>5teiSK^ \&$^is5&s^ 
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the Bermu'da Islands and British Hondu'ras. The Ber- 
muda! are a small group which lie about 600 miles east of 
Cape Hatteras ; the chief production is arrowroot. British 
Honduras lies on the coast of Central America, and has an 
area of about 9000 miles, with a population of 26,000. The 
chief productions are mahogany, logwood, indigo, and tor- 
toise-shell. Belize, at the mouth of the river of that name, is 
the chief town. The territory is a dependency of Jamaica. 

British Ooia^iLa lies on the north-east coast of 
South America, and within eight degrees of the 
equator. The coast extends from the mouth of the 
Orino'co to that of the Coren'tyn, a distance of 280 
miles, and the colony extends inland for about 400 
miles. The total area is 76,000 square miles, and 
the population is about 200,000, the greater portion 
of whom — as in all our possessions in the West 
Indies — are freed negroes. The district along the 
coast is almost on a level with the sea, and is 
covered with sluices and embankments, but it rises 
in a succession of terraces towards the interior, these 
terraces being separated by parallel ranges of moun- 
tains which run east and west. The rivers for the 
most part run at right angles to the mountains, and 
in breaking through the various ranges form numer- 
ous cascades. The chief rivers are the Essequi^bo, 
Corentyn^ Demera'ra^ and Berhicef, The climate is 
of course tropical. The chief products of the colony 
are sugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and ginger. 
The chief towns are Oeorge'tovmj at the mouth of the 
Demerara ; and New Amfsterdam, at the mouth of 
the Berbice. 

The Falkland Islands form a group lying about 
200 miles to the east of the Straits of Magellan. 
A British settlement, called Stanfley, has been formed 
on one of the islands, and its port is a place of call 
for vessels engaged in the South Sea whale and seal 
Bsheries. The total number oi ^\\Nfix«fH& ^^\yl^QO. 
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CHAPTEB V. 
Attstralia. 

The continent of Austraria extends from about 
ir to 39* south latitude, and from 113' to 154* 
east longitude. Its length from east to west is 
about 2400 miles ; its breadth, from Cape York to 
Cape Wilson, about 2000 miles, and the whole area 
is about 3,000,000 square miles. 

SuBFACE. — In structure, Australia somewhat re- 
sembles AfHca ; the mountains lie chiefly round the 
coast, leaving a basin-like depression in the interior. 
The chief ranges of mountains are the Dividing 
Range, FUn^ders Bange, and the West Coast Bange. 

The Dividing Bange is known in the south as the 
Austrilian Alps, and here Mount Eoekius'ko attalAS an 
elevation of 6500 feet. Further north the range is called 
the JBlice Mountains, and still further north the Idiferpool 
Eofnge. Mount Lindsay, on the herders of Queensland, 
TOMmes the height of 5700 feet Flindert Bange nms 
northwaid fix>m Spencer Gulf. The WMt Coast Bange is 
known in different parts as Victoria Bange, Eev^schsll Bange, 
and Dca^ling Bange. 

BiVERS. — Australia is deficient in fresh water, 
whether in the form of rivers or lakes. The lakes 
are pretty numerous, but they are in general salt, 
as are many of the streams. The only river of any 
considerable lei^th is the Mur'ray. 

The Murray rises- in the Australian Alpe, and, flowing to 
the north-west^ is joined on the right hank l^ the ifaf«mem- 
hittgee, which hxings with it the waters of the Zach'lan. 
The united stream then flows westward to its confluence 
with the Darling, This trihutary rises in the Liverpool 
Bange, and, after forming for some distance the boundft^ of 
Queensland, flows south-westwsrd to its junction with the 
Murray. After receiving the Dailini^thAM^atv) ^T)^3£KAM^ 
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to flow for some distance to the westward, and then turning 
to the south, empties itself into Lake Alexandri*na. This 
is a very shallow expanse of water, which communicates 
with Encounter Bay. The total length of the Murray, 
measured to the source of the Darling, must be about 3000 
miles. 

Among the other rivers of Australia may be 
mentioDed the Bur^dekinj Fitsfroy^ Hwnfter^ and 
Hawkesfhury, on the east coast; the Bladkfwoodj 
Swarij Mur^cMson, De Greyj and Victoria rivers, on 
the west coast; and the Ro'per^ AVbert, Flinders^ 
and MiifchelljWhich. flow into the Gulf of Carpenta'ria. 

. On the south coast, from Spencer Gulf to Kii^ G^ige's 
Sound — a distance of 1500 miles — there is not a single river. 
In the interior are several streams which lose themselves 
in sands or in marshes. Among these is Cooper*s Creek, 
which occasionally reaches a large sheet of water named 
Lake Byre, 

Clibutb and Productions. — ^The northern half 
of Australia lies within the tropics, and hence the 
climate of the continent as a whole is very warm. 
Melbourne, on the south coast, has an average tem- 
perature ten degrees above that of England ; Syd- 
ney, in New South Wales, is still warmer, and in 
parts of Queensland the heat is tropical. Upon the 
whole the climate resembles that of Cape Colony, 
and, as in that colony, the chief defect of Uie climate 
is tiie irregularity of the rains. The country is, 
however, extremely healthy for Europeans. 

Among the mineral productions may be men- 
tioned gold, copper, lead, and coal. 

The vegetable productions are peculiar: the 
native trees are all evergreen, and consist principally 
of acacias, gum-trees, arborescent ferns, and gigantic 
nettles. The flowers are beautifully tinted, but 
j^enerally without perfume, while sweet-smelling 
plants are numerous. On l\i« uot^i^i&ttL ^<^«»t the 
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vegetation is of a tropical character, and palm-trees 
are met with. 

At one time it was thought that the interior of Australia 
was a sandy desert, but subsequent discoveries have 
shown that this is by no means the case. Large tracts 
well watered and richly grassed have been met with, and 
occasionally thick belts of thorny scrub. "With the excep- 
tion of a few berries, no edible fruits are native to Australia, 
but the ffrains and fruits of £urope have been introduced, 
and yield abundant crops. 

The native animals of Australia are as pecoliar 
as its vegetation. Monkeys, thick-skinned animals, 
like the elephant and horse ; and ruminant animals, 
sueh as the ox, deer, or sheep, were entirely un- 
known in this continent until introduced by the 
colonists ; while the majority of the animals were 
pouched like the kangaroo. These marsupial 
animals, as they are termed, vary in size firom a 
large dog to a mouse. 

Among the native birds the lai)^e8t is the emu or casso- 
wary, which attains the height of six feet. Parrots, cocka- 
toos, and other birds of beautiful plumage, are common in 
the northern part of the continent, and on the north coast 
birds of Paradise are met with. There are no song-birds, 
however, except such as have been introduced from Europe, 
and none of the birds useful to man, such as fowls, turkeys, 
and pheasants, are indigenous to the country. 

Population and Industry. — ^The bulk of the 
population consists of Europeans, chiefly emigrants 
firom Great Britain and their descendants. The 
total white population, according to the census of 
1872, was 1,623,397. To these must be added the 
natives of Australia, who, however, are not numer- 
ous. About 5000 are said to be settled in South 
Australia, about 1500 in Western Australia, and 
800 in Victoria. The number dwelling in the other 
colonies is not known. 
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The chief employment of the people consists in 
sheep-fanning, mining, agriculture, and fishing. 

Sheep-fanning is carried on to a greater or less extent in 
all the colonies. Gold-mining is carried on in Queensland, 
New South Wales, and Victoria ; coal is worked in New 
South Wales, and copper in South Australia. The whale 
fishery is carried on to some extent by all the colonies, and 
there is a yaluable pearl fishery in Western Australia. 

Colonies. — Australia is at present divided into 
five colonies : Queens^'land, New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, South Australia, and West Australia; each 
has its own governor and legislature, consisting of 
an Upper House and an elected Assembly. 

Qneenslaiid was erected into a colony in 1859. 
It is separated from New South Wales by a line 
drawn from Point Danger (28* 8' south lat.) south- 
west to the upper course of the Darling, and then 
along the 29ti[i parallel to the eastern boundary of 
South Australia. Northward it extends to Cape 
York, and its western boundary is in the meridian 
of 138% The total area is about 678,000 square 
miles, and the population 125,000. The colony 
possesses numerous harbours, the principal of which 
is More^ton Bay, into which flow six navigable rivers* 
The low tract along the cast coast has a tropical 
climate, and produces cotton, sugar, indigo, arrow- 
root, tea, and coffee. The higher grounds yield the 
finest wheat, while the uplands of the interior are 
well adapted for sheep-farming. Among the min- 
eral products of the colony may be mentioned gold^ 
copper, lead, zinc, tin, coal, diamonds, and precious 
stones. The two chief towns aro Bris'bane^ the 
capital, and Ips^tmch. 

New South Wales is bounded on the north by 

Queensland; on the west by the 141st meridian, 

which separates it from South Au^ttslia; and on 
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the south by the river Murray, which separates it 
from Victoria. The total area is 323,000 square 
miles, and the population 519,000. The coast pos* 
sesses many excellent harbours, among which may 
be mentioned Bot^any Bay, Port Jack^son, and Port 
Macquar'ie. The climate is warm, and remarkably 
healthy ; but it is subject to droughts, which occur 
at intervals of ten or twelve years. The mineral 
productions include gold, copper, lead, iron, and 
coal ; but sheep-farmmg forms the chief employment 
of the people, and large quantities of wool are ex- 
ported to England. Coal is exported to the neigh- 
bouring colonies. The chief towns are Syd'ney, 
Newcas^'tle, 6oul'l)um, Paramat^ta, Ar^midale, Graf- 
ton, and Bath^nrst. 

Sydney stands on the southern shore of Port Jackson, one 
of the finest natural harbours in the world. It is the oldest 
town in Australia, having been founded as a penal settle* 
ment in 1788. It is now a handsome city, with a popu- 
lation of 135,000. NewccbstUt on Hunter River, is noted 
fbr its coal-mines. Qotittmnh, to the south-west of Sydney, 
with which it has communication by rail, stands in a great 
agricultural district, Pa/ramaUciy at the head of Port Jack- 
son, is famous for its oranges. Armidale and Orafion, both 
important places, lie to the north. BoUhwrst, on the upper 
part of the jUACquaiie, to th« west of the Dividing Ban^e, 
was tile first place in Australia where gold was discovered. 

Victoria was formerly a portion of New South 
Wales, but was erected into a separate colony in 
1851. It is bounded on the west by South Aus- 
tralia ; on the north by the Murray, and a line run- 
ning south-east from the river to Cape Howe ; and 
on the south by the ocean. It is the smallest of the 
Australian colonies, having an area of only 88,000 
square miles, but it i^ tiie most flourishing. Its 

nulation is '765,000. A large extent of the coast 
>w and unbroken ; but Port PHtUp S& ^»\siai^- 
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ficent harbour, 30 miles in diameter, where thie largest 
fleet might ride at safety. The climate is similar to 
that of England, but warmer ; and the soil is better 
adapted for pasturage than agriculture. Sheep* 
farming is carried on to a great extent, but geld 
forms &ie chief export from the colony. The chief 
towns are Mel^boume, Ballarat^, Cas^tlemaine, Gree^- 
• long, Wamamboor, Belfast^ , and Portland.. 

Xelboune, the capital of the colony, stands npofn the 
Yarra Yarra, about eight miles from its embouchure in 
Port Phillip. The town was founded in 1837, and has now 
a population of 200,000. The Yarra Yarra is veiy shallow, 
and at its mouth stands WiVliamstowny where ships receive 
and discharge their cargoes. Ballarat, to the west of Mel- 
bourne, 4b a great mining centre. Gold was first discovered 
here in 1851. CastlcTnaine, to the north of Ballarat, is 
another great mining centre. Oeelong^ at the head of a 
deep inlet on the western side of Port Phillip, is the outlet 
for a rich agricultural district. Wamamboolf Belfastj and 
Portland, in the western part of the colony, are all rising 
places. 

South Australia extends right across the country, 
from north to south ; and is bounded on the west 
by the meridian of 129", and on the east by 138** 
in the north, and 141** in the south. The total 
area is about 750,000 square miles. Only a por- 
tion of this vast area, however, has been settled, 
and the total population does not reach 200,000. 
The climate, of course, varies with the latitude : 
rains are scanty. The chief mineral products are 
copper, lead, iron, tin, and quicksilver. Copper 
forms the chief export from the colony, and next to 
it come wheat and wool. The chief towns are Ad^'e- 
laide, Gawler, Kapun'da, Koorin'ga, Port Augus^'ta, 
Port Elliot, and Port Lin'coln. 

Adelaide stands upon the river Torrens, about four mOes 

from its mouth. It is a well-built and thriving place, with 

a population of about 50,000. A& )^<d*lc»Tc«!Ai&«!GLYasa%« 



nificant stream, iinsiiitable for navigatioii, the capital is 
connected hy^ rail with Port Addaide, wMch lies on the 
shore of St Vincent's Gulf, about eight miles to the north- 
west. Kaptmda and KooriTiga are famous for their copper 
mines. Pirrt Aufftista, near the head of Spencer Guif, is 
connected by telegraph ¥rith Port Dai' win on the north coasts 
and thus with India, Europe, and England. Port Elliot, 
at the seaward entrance of Lake Alexandrina, and Port Lin- 
coln, on the south-western shore of Spencer Gulf, &ro the 
outlets of fine agricultural district&h 

. West Australia includes the whole of the contiuent 
west of the meridiau of 129°. It consists of tracts 
of fertile land, separated oy sandy deserts, or belts 
of prickly scrub. Coalj as well as iron, lead, and 
copper, has been found in the colony, and the climate 
is very healthy. Hitherto the colony has languished 
for want of labour, as the population is only about 
26,000, of whom about 1500 are natives. Copper otq 
and vH)ol are exported to England, and sandal-wood^ 
in considerable quantities, is sent to China and Sin- 
gapore. There is a productive pearl fishery on the 
coast. The chief towns are Perth, Fre'mantle, York, 
Bus'selton, and Al'bany. 

Perth, the capital, stands on the Swan River, about nine 
miles from the sea. Frema/ntU, at the mouth of the river, 
is the port of the capital. York is also on the Swan River, 
but higher up. Busselton sXati^ on the shore of Geographe 
Bay. Albany, on King George's Sound, is an important 
packet station. 



CHAPTER VL 

Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Tasma^nia, or Van Die^men's Land, is separated 
from Australia by Bass Strait, which is about 200 
miles wide. The island is an irregular triang^le in 
shape, the hase forming a coueaN^ ^.^ir?^^ ^eXx-^j^Ks^^ 
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between Capes Grim and Portland. The total area 
exceeds 26,000 square miles, and the population is 
about 102,000. The shores are in genend bold and 
rocky, and contain some excellent harbours^ among 
which may be mentioned <^rm Bay. The interior 
is mountainous — a range running in a zig-zag 
through the island, from Gape Portland to South 
Cape, and throwing off spurs on both sides. Mount 
Hum^boldtj the culminating point, has a height of 
5500 feet ; and among other summits may be men- 
tioned Ben L(/mondj Oradle Mountain^ and Mauni 
Wellington, The streams radiate from the centre to 
the coast, the two principal being the Der^went and 
the Tafmar, 

The Derwent issues from Lake St Clair, and empties 
itself into Storm Bay, after a course of 130 miles. It re- 
ceives several feeders, some of which, have received tiie 
names of Dee, Cose, Clyde, Shannon, and Jordan. The 
Tamar flows northward, and empties itself into Bass Strait. 

The climate is cooler and more moist than that of 
Australia, and resembles that of the south of Eng- 
land. The vegetation and animals resemble those 
of Australia. 

The trees are mostly evergreen, and include ^m-trees, 
myrtles, and pines. Among minerals may be mentioned coal, 
copper, iron, lead, granite, and salt. 

A great portion of the population were formerly 
convicts. The colony is well adapted for agricul- 
ture, and the grains and fruits of Central Europe are 
successfully cultivated. Wool, however, is at pre- 
sent the great article of export, and next to it the 
produce of the whale fishery. The chief towns are 
Hob^ctrt Tovon, the capital, which stands on the estu- 
ary of the Derwent ; and Launce^aton and Oeorg^- 
iown on the Tamar. The government of Tasmania 
13 identical witJi that of tii^i kuai^xft&^ii <:^Qtv\^« 
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Hew Zealtnd eonsists chiefly of two large islands, 
separated by Cook Strait North Island has an area 
of 44,500 square miles; Sonth Island, 54,100 
square miles ; while Stewart Island, separated from 
South Island by Fo^'veaux Strait, has an area of only 
900 square miles. 

Kew Zealand lies about as far soutli of the equator as 
Italy does to the north of it, and is not unlike it in shape, 
only inverted. North Island is very much indented, and 
contains Haura^ Gulf, Bay of Plenty, Hawke Bay, Manu'- 
kau Harbour, Kaipa'ra Harbour, and others. South Island 
is much less indented, the chief inlet b^ng Blind Bay on 
iSie north coast. 

In North Island there are several parallel ranges 
of mountains, all running in a direction from north 
to south. In South Island there is one main chain 
known as the Southern Mps, which in Mount Cook 
attains an elevation of 13[,'200 feet ; Mount Ea^mont, 
an isolated volcanic peak; on the west coast of North 
Island, exceeds BOOO feet ; and Tongari^ro and 
Ruape^hu are lofty volcanic summits in the interior. 

The height of the snow-line in the Southern Alps is about 
7000 feet, so that a great portion of the chain is covered with 
snow, acnd tiiere are large ^acsen in sevetal parts. The 
Ta^iMM, GfUtaerU 12 mueslong, and, where it teittinates, 
18 nearly two miles in width. like the Alps of Europe 
also, this chain cemtains numerous lakes. 

The chief rivers in North Island are Waika^tOj 
Wan'ganuif and Manama' tu ; in South Island the 
Streams are numerous, but none are of great im- 
portance except the Clu'tha^ which drains Ota'go; 
and the Waita'hij which separates that province 
from Canterbury. 

The Waikato has its source in Lake Tau'po, a fine sheet 
of w»ter nearly as large as Lake G^eva. It at first flows 
north-east, and then turning abruptly towards tibie west, 
tea itself into a fine harbour after a coxm^ «1 «]l;ysQJ^ ^<^ 
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Tlie climate of New Zealand is warmer than that 
of England, but more moist. It is, however, about 
the healthiest part of the British Empire. In South 
Island snow is seldom seen, except among the 
mountains. New Zealand is celebrated for its tree- 
ferns and its gigantic pines. Palms are met with in 
North Island. Native wild animals are few ; but 
the rivers and surrounding seas abound with fish, 
and seals and whales visit the shores. 

When tlie islands were visited by Captain Cook, a sort 
of wild dog and a few rats were the only animals discovered ; 
there are now immense numbers of wud hogs. Song-birds 
are very scarce, and there are no venomous reptiles of any 
description. ^ ^ 

The population is about 296,000 colonists and 
46,000 natives. Bv far the larger proportion of the 
aborigines live in North Island. They make good 
farmers, herdsmen, and sailors, but they are rapidly 
decreasing in nimiber. The other portion of the 
population, for the most part English and Scotch, 
are chiefly employed in agriculture, sheep-farming, 
and mining. 

The chief minerals found in New Zealand ore gold, coal, 
iron, silver, copper, lead, and platinum. Chid is worked 
in the provinces of Auckland, Nel'son, Westland, aiid 
Otago ; coal is found in the valleys of the Buller and Grey 
in Nelson ; iron in Tarana'ki, and silver in Nelson, Otago, 
and other provinces. 

The general government is carried on by a G6- 
vemor^ a Legislative Council, and a House of 
Representatives. The whole colony is divided into 
nine provinces, and each province has a superin- 
tendent and provincial council. 

The province of Auckland embraces the north part of 
North Island. It contains some rich agricultural districts, 
valuable forests of yellow pine, and. i}Divm.dA3i\. TQ&xi«n]l&. 
The town of Aucklcmd stands on wa. \Bliaa»a \i«to«wsDL 
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Haurald Oulf and Mannkau Harbour, and has a population 
of 18,000. Taranaki, or New Plym'outh, lies on the west 
side of the island, and has been called, on account of its 
fertility, l^e Garden of New Zealand. New Plym'outh, the 
chief town, lies at the foot of Mount Esmont, on the norfdiem 
side. Hawke Bay lies on the east side of the island. The 
climate is delightftd ; the soil fertile ; and herds and flocks 
are numerous. The chief town is Na'pier, Wellington 
embraces the remainder of North Island. The countiy is 
hilly and well adapted to sheep pastmtige. Wellington, 
the cMef town, and the capital of tne whole colony, stends 
on the western side of Port Nich'olson, and has an excellent 
harbour ; the population is about 8000. 

Velfon occupies the northern portion of South Island. 
The land is only moderately fertile, out there is an abundance 
of minerals, indudins gold, coal, silver, and copper. Nelson, 
the chief town, stands on the shores of Blind Bay. Xarl'- 
iKiroiigh lies to the east of Nelson. The country is diyersi- 
fied in appearance, well watered, and contains excellent 
pastnres ; the chief town is Blen'Jieim. Oan'terbnxy em- 
braces l^e middle portion of the island, with the exception 
of tiie narrow strip on the west coast called Wesf land. The 
proyince contains extensive plains suitable either for pastu- 
rage or agricultare. The chief town is CfhriatehiMrch, 
IR^tland extends along the west coast from Nelson to 
Otago, and is bounded on the east by the Southern Alps ; 
tiie chief town is H(/kitika. Otago occupies the southern 
portion of the island. The province contains some fine 
pastoral districts, and there are large tracts of country 
nndy wooded, which, if cleared, would be well adapted to 
agriculture. The discoveij of gold in Otago, about twenty 
years ago, gave a great impulse to its prosperity. The 
precious metal is obtained nrom the basm of the Clutha. 
vUie chief town is Dwufdin, at the head of Otago Har- 
bour. 

In concluding our sketch of the Colonial Empire 
of Great Britain, we ha,ve to mention one or two 
small groups of islands in the South Pacific ; these 
are the Auckland Islands. Chatham Islands, Nor^- 
folk Island, and the Fiji'" Islands. 

The Auckland Islands lie about 200 miles aoxnth. o^ "^^^ 

Zealand. Yeget&iioii. is abundant, \)X\.t A^<et^ «t^ t^<^ ^ssxv^ 

animala, except the wild pig. Tlie iaWdLa «i^ oi\«CLT^sa^/^ 
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W ships engaged in the sonthem whale-fisheiy. The 
Cuiatham Islands lie about 350 miles to the east of l^ew 
Zealand. The soil is fertile and the islands are clothed with 
verdure. The islands are often visited by whaling vessels. 
Vosfblk Island lies abont 400 miles north-west of New Zea- 
land. The climate is very agreeable, and the soil extremely 
fertile. The Norfolk pine is the characteristic production, 
but wheat and maize grow abundantly. The population is 
about 800. 

The Ejji Islands, annexed to our Colonial Empire in 
1874, lie almost due north of New Zealand, and within 
the toopics. The whole area of the group is estimated 
at 20,000 square miles, and the population at about 
150,t)00. The climate is hot, but tempered by the sea- 
breezes ; the soil is extremely fertile ; and the growth of 
vegetation very rapid. Among the native fruits are the 
cocoa-nut, bread-nuit, pine-apples, water-melons, and 
yams. The su^-cane and the tobacco-plant are also culti- 
vated, and the islands are well adapted for the growth of 
cotton. Little more than twenty years ago the whole groups 
with the exception of the island of Lekam'ba, wasinhaldted 
by ferocious cannibals ; now the onlv cannibals axe some 
hiU tribes who inhabit Ptti Levu, the cnief island. Zevu'kOt 
the chi^ town in the gToup, possesses an excellent harbour. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Boundaries and Extent. — Europe is bounded 
on the north by the Arctic Ocean; west^ by the 
Atlantic ; south^ by the Mediterranean Sea, Sea of 
Marmora, the Black Sea, and the Caucasus Moun- 
tains; easty by the Caspian Sea, the Ural River, 
and the Ural Mountains. Its length, from Cape St 
Vincent in a north-east direction to the Ural Moun- 
tains, is 3700 miles ; its breadth, from Cape Nord- 
kyn to Cape Matapan, 2400; and its total area, 
including the islands, is nearly 4,000,000 square 
miles. 

Next to Australia, Europe is the smallest of the ereat 
diyigions of the globe ; it is only one-third the size of Africa, 
aad about one-fifth of Asia. 

Coast-Line. — About 20,000 miles, or about one 

mile of coast-line to 190 square miles of surface. 

No other continent has such a length of coast in propor- 
tion to its size. Africa, though three times larger, has a 
coost-line of only 16,250 miles. The deeply indented shores 
df Europe have an influence upon its climate, and affect also 
the character and pursuits of the inhabitants. The sea is 
enabled to penetrate far inland, and diminishes the extremes 
)f temperature ; and the length of coast affords great fiicili- 
:ie8 for commercial pursuits. 
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Seas. — ^The White Sea^ in the north of Eussia ; 
the BaVtic, between Russia and Sweden ; the North 
Sea, or German Ocean, between Great Britain, Den- 
mark, and Norway ; the Irish Sea, between Great 
Britain and Ireland ; the Mediterra'nean Sea, be- 
tween Europe and Africa ; the Adriai'ic Sea, or Oulf 
of Ven'ice, between Italy and Turkey ; the Archi- 
peVago, to the east of Greece ; the Sea of Mar^mora^ 
between Turkey and Asia Minor ; the Black Sea, 
to the south of Russia; the Sea of Azfof, also to the 
south of Russia. 

Gulfs and Bays. — ^The Qulfs of Bothfnia, Fin'' 

land, and Bi'ga, in the Baltic ; the Bay of Bis' cay, 

west of France ; the Gulfs of Li'ons, Gen'oa, and 

Tar'anto, in the Mediterranean. 

The Gulf of Lions is so named from its stormy character : 
it is not named after the town of Lyons. 

Straits and Channels. — The Skater Rack and 
Calftegat, between Scandinavia and Denmark; the 
Sound, Great Belt, and Little Belt, leading from the 
Cattegat into the Baltic; the Strait of Do'ver, and 
English Channel, between England and France; 
the North Channel, between Scotland and Ireland ; 
St Georges Channel, between England and Ireland ; 
the Strait of Gibraltar, leading into the Mediter- 
ranean ; the Strait of Bonifa' do, between Corsica and 
Sardinia; ^^ Strait of Messi'na, between Sicily and 
Italy; the Dardanelles', between the Archipelago 
and Sea of Marmora ; the Strait of Constantino'ple 
or Bos'phorus, between the Sea of Marmora and the 
Black Sea; the Strait of Kaf fa, or YenilcfaU, be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. 

The Straits of Dover, Gibraltar, Bonifacio, Messina, and ' 
Constantinople, are named after places situated upon them. 
The fortress of Gibraltar has been in the possession of the 
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English since the reign of Queen Anne. BosphoniB means 
Ox-ford. 

Islands. — No'va Zem^bla and Spitzherg'en^ in the 

Arctic Ocean ; Ice^land, the Far^oe Isles, the British 

Islands, and ih^Azores^ in the Atlai tic ; the Balear^ic 

Islands, Cor^sica, Sardin'ia, MaVta, the lo'nian 

Islands, Can'dia, and the islands of the Archipelago, 

in the Mediterranean. 

Iceland and the Faroe Isles belong to Denmark ; the 
Azores, to Portnpl ; the Balearic Isles, to Spain ; Corsica, 
to France ; Sardinia and Sicily, to Italy ; Malta, to Eng- 
land ; Gandia, to Turkey. Elba, a small island on the 
west coast of Italy, was for a time the prison of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Peninsulas. — Scandina'via, including Norway and 
Sweden ; Jut'land, in Denmark ; the Ihe'rian penin- 
sula, including Spain and Portugal; Italy; the 
More' a, in Greece; and the Crime' a, south of Russia. 

Capes. — Nord'h/n, and North Cape, north of Nor- 
way ; the Naze, south of Norway ; the Skav^, north 
of Denmark; C. Wrath, north of Scotland; C. 
Clear, south-west of Ireland ; Land's End, south- 
west of England ; C, La Hogue, north of France ; 
Capes Or'tegal and Finisterref, north-west of Spain ; 
Capes Ro'ca and St Vin'cent, in Portugal; Cape 
Tar^ifa, in Spain ; C. SpartivenHo, south of Italy ; 
and G. Matapan', south of Greece. 

Nordkyn is the most northerly point of continental 
Europe ; North Cape is on an island. Finisterre means 
Lanas End. Tarifa is the most southerly point in Europe ; 
Boca the most westerly. To the north-west of Tarifa is 
Cape Trafalgar, off which the naval battle was fought in 
1805, when Nelson gained a victory and lost his life. 

Isthmuses. — Th^ Isthmus of Cbr'm/^, which unites 
the Morea to the mainland of Greece; and the Isthmus 
of Per'ekop, which unites the Crimea to Russia, 
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Mountains. — ^The mountains may be grouped 
into nine systems : the Alps^ BaVkans^ Carpa'thians^ 
the Mountains of Germany^ France, Spain, and Scan- 
dina^via ; the tfrah, and the Cau'casiLS Mountains. 

The chief mountain-Bystems lie in the sonth. A great 
plain extends, with but slight intermptions, from the Urals 
to the Pyrenees ; and to the north of this the only important 
system is that of Scandinayia. The numerous mountain- 
chains, combined with the deeply mdented shores, naturally 
break up the continent into a number of separate kingdoms: 
hence tnat diversity of character among the people of 
Europe which, by exciting emulation, has tended so much 
to promote ciyilisation. 

Plains. — ^The Great Plain of Europe; the Plain 

of Hungary^ in Austria; the Plain of Roumafnia, 

in Turkey ; and the Plain of Lom'hardy, in northern 

Italy. 

The Great Plain comprises more than two-thirds of the 
whole surface of Europe. It includes the whole of Russia, 
and the greater portion of the countries Ijring round the 
Baltic and North Sea. Tn the south and south-east of 
Russia there are districts which resemble the plains of 
western Asia, and are called Steppes. They are perfectly 
flat for hundreds of miles ; in summer covered with grass 
and flowers, but in winter they are wild wastes of snow, 
frequented by wolves, and almost impassable. 

Plateaus. — ^The Central Plateau of Spain; the 
Plateau of Bava'ria, in southern Germany ; and the 
Plateau of Bohe'mia, in the north-west of Austria. 

Minerals. — Gold and silver, in Austria ; lead, in 
Austria and Spain ; coal, in Belgium, France, and 
Prussia; iron, in the same countries, and also in 
Sweden ; quicksilver, in Spain and Austria ; tin, in 
Saxony ; platinum, in Russia. 

Nearly one-third of the iron used in Europe, almost all 
the tin, one half of the copper, and almost one half of the lead, 
are supplied by England. Spain also supplies large quan- 
titi'es ofleadj and is rich in quicksilver. 
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Rivers. — ^The VoVga^ flowing into the Caspian 
Sea; the JDon, into the Sea of Azof; the Dniefper^ 
Dnies^teTj and Dan'vhe, into the Black Sea; the 
North Dwi'ncL, into the White Sea; the Western 
Dwi'na, Vis'tukij and (Xdfer, into the Baltic; the 
Elbe, Wei^seTj and Bhine, into the German Ocean ; 
the Seine, Loire, Oaronne% and Rhone, which flow 
through France; the Dou'ro, Ta'gus, Ouadiafna, 
Gruadalquii/er, and E'hro, which drain the Spanish 
peninsula ; and the Po and Timber, in Italy. 

A glance at the map will show that the chief rivers flow 
either to the soath-east or north-west. This is because the 
line ofioaterahed nms north-east and south-west. A person 
might travel from the Black Forest to the source of the 
Petohora, in the Ural Mountains, without passing any con- 
siderable stream. The line of watershed seldom coincides 
with the highest ridge in a country or continent; it is 
simply the line from which the country slopes in different 
directions, but on these slopes there may be mountains with 
a much greater elevation than the watershed itself. 

The largest river in £urope is the Volga, 2200 miles in 
length ; next to it in idze rauk the Danube, Dnieper, Don, 
and BMne. 

Lakes. — Lado'ga and One'ga, in Russia ; Wen'&r, 
Welter, and Maeflar, in Sweden ; Mios'en, in Nor- 
way ; Ba'laton and Neu'siedler, in Austria ; Con'- 
stance, Oenefva, and NeufchateV, in Switzerland; 
Maggio^re and Co'mo, in Italy; and Gar' da, in Spain. 

The lakes in the north of Enrope are large, but the scenery 
is tame ; in the south they are small, but beautiful. The 
two lakes in Austria are salt, and have no outlet for their 
surplus waters : fresh- water lakes, in almost every instance, 
have some stream flowing out of them. Ladoga, the largest 
lake in Europe, has an area of more than 6000 square mues, 
that is, nearly equal to the whole of Wales. 

Climate and Soil. — ^The climate, upon the whole, 
is temperate and equable. The central parts enjoy 
a climate similar to that of the British. I^\i^tA%\ Vc^ 
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the north it is colder ; in the south, warmer. The 
countries in the west are warmer and more humid 
than those further inland. The soil, upon the 
whole, is fertile : there are no extensive deserts. 

Speaking generally, Europe lies between the parallels of 
35° and 70° north latitude ; the greater portion of it, there- 
fore, is within the temperate zone, while its extensive coast- 
line brings almost every portion of it within the tempering 
influence of the ocean. The prevalence of westerly winds 
and the presence of the Gulf Stream tend to raise the tem- 
perature of the western countries ; while the east of Europe 
is exposed to the cold north-east winds which sweep across 
Asia. The southern countries are influenced by the prox- 
imity of Africa, but this influence is considerably modified 
by the presence of the Mediterranean; in the south of 
Spain, however, the climate is almost tropical. 

Vegetable Productions. — There are large for- 
ests of oak J beechy elm, fir, lime, and birch, in Russia, 
Norway and Sweden, Germany, and France. South 
of the great mountain-chains, the orange, olive^ and 
lemon flourish, and the trees are mostly evergreens. 
In the warmer parts of central Europe the vine is 
cultivated : wheat will not ripen beyond the parallel 
of 62^ 

The largest forest in Europe is found in central Russia : 
it is said that a squirrel might go from Moscow to St Peters- 
burg by hopping from tree to tree. 

Animals. — The bear, wolf, and ivild boar are still 
found in the large forests ; the chamois and ibex, in 
the Alps ; the lynx is sometimes met with in Spain; 
the porcupine is found in Italy. The stag and roe- 
buck range over central Europe ; the elk is found in 
the large forests of Russia ; the reindeer, in Sweden 
and Lapland. Europe is rich in singing birds: 
reptiles are not numerous. The seas and rivers 
abound in fish. 

Races. — The population of Europe is estimated 
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at 290 millions. A great many different languages 

are spoken, but almost all tbe inhabitants belong to 

one stock, wbich is known as the Caitcasian tifpe. 

The exceptions are the Jews, Turks, the natives 

of Hungary, and the Finns and Laplanders; all 

these belong to the Asiatic races. 

The Caucasian type, so far as Europe is concerned, is 
divided into three branches : the Slavonic^ which inhabits 
eastern Europe ; the Teutonic^ central and northern Europe; 
and the Celtic^ western and southern Europe. 

Religion. — Christianity, of which there arc three 

great divisions: the Roman Catholic, the Protestant, 

and the Greek Church. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the Slavonic races 
belong to the Greek Church; the Teutonic nations are 
Protestant; while the Celtic races are Boman Catholic 
The Turks are followers of Mahomet. 



CHAPTER 11. 

EUSSIA, SWEDEN, AND NORWAY. 

Russia. 

Boundaries and Extent. — Russia, the largest 

country m Europe, extends trom the White Sea, on 

the norths to the Black Sea, on the south; and from 

the borders of Asia, on the east, to the shores of 

the Baltic, on the west Its area exceeds 2,000,000 

square miles, which is more than half of the whole 

continent of Europe. 

The whole of northern Asia belongs to Russia, as well as 
a district lying south of the Caucasian Mountains, the 
total area of the empire being about 7,000,000 square miles. 

General Character.— The surface of RuEeia»v% 
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for the most part level ; the mountains, except on 

the borders of the country, are unimportant. 

In the northf the country is either marshy and covered 
with moss and heath, or rocky and barren. The centre is 
covered with immense forests which afford abundance of 
timber, tar, and potash for export. The soiUh-eastern dis- 
tricts are occupied by the Steppes ; but in the south-west 
there is a rich vegetable soil wnich produces great quan- 
tities of wheat, which is exported from Odessa and Dantzic. 
The climate of Russia, owing to its vast extent, is very 
various, but it is much colder than countries in the west of 
Europe. The Volga is often frozen so hard at Astrakhan 
that a loaded waggon may go over it. 

Rivers. — ^The Petcho'ra, which flows into the 

Arctic Ocean; the Mez^en, Northern Dwina^ and 

Onega, which flow into the White Sea ; the Ne'vOj 

which discharges into the Gulf of Finland; the 

Western Dwina, flowing into the Gulf of Riga ; the 

Dnieper and Dniester, which empty themselves into 

the Black Sea ; the Don, into the Sea of Azof; and 

the Volga and Ural, which discharge into the 

Caspian Sea. 

The Neva is only 46 miles long, but it discharges a great 
volume of water, as it drains Lakes Ladoga and Onega. 
St Petersburg, the capital of Russia, stands near its outlet. 
The Volga rises in the Waldai Hills, and flows at first in 
a general direction to the south-east, passing the towns of 
Nishni Novgorod and Kasan. At the former it is joined by 
the Oka, and soon after passing Kasan it receives 4he 
Kama, on its left bank. The river now flows in a south- 
west direction as far as Sarepta, and then turning again to 
the south-east, discharges its waters, below Astrakhan, by 
a large delta : its length is 2200 miles. 

Industrial Pursuits. — Neither the agriculture 
nor manufactures are of much importance. The 
wealth of the country consists mainly in the produce 
of its forests^ mines, and fisheries. Its commerce, 
however, is considerable, and is carried on chiefly 
with Great Britain. 
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Rassia leather is considered the finest in the world. 
Shagreen is manufactured at Astrakhan. Russia produces 
large quantities of gold and iron, but the gold comes from 
the Asiatic side of the Ural Mountains, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ekaterinburg. Iron is very widely diffused. Toula, 
on an affluent of the Oka, has been termed the ** Sheffield 
and Birmingham of Russia." At Fetrosavodsk, on the 
western shore of Lake Onega, there is an imperial foundry, 
where hundreds of guns are cast. 

Chief Towns. — St Pe'tersburg, Mos'cow, War'- 

saw, Odes'sa, Ri'ga, Kiev, Kas^'an, Astrakhan', 

Nish'ni KoV'gorod. 

St Petersburg, named after Peter the Great, is the present 
capital of Russia, and one of the finest cities of Europe. It 
enjoys more than half the foreign ti'ade of the empire ; the 
chief exports bein^ tallow, hemp, flax, iron, grain, and 
timber. The population is nearly 668,000. Moscow, the 
ancient capital, stands on an affluent of the Oka, and is the 
great entrepot for the trade of central Russia. Manufac- 
tures are not carried on to any great extent in the city, 
but the surrounding hamlets and villages produce a large 
quantity of textile fabrics, chiefly woollen, cotton, and silk. 
The city is built on hilly ground, and on one of the hills is 
the Kremlin^ enclosed by a wall two miles in circuit, and 
$5rowded with palaces, clim'ches, and museums. The popu- 
lation is about 612,000. Warsaw, on the river Vistula, 
was the ancient capital of Poland. Its population exceeds 
251,000. Odessa, on the coast of the Black Sea, between 
the mouths of the Dnieper and Dniester, is the second port 
in Russia, and the great outlet for the com districts of the 
south. Riga, at the mouth of the Western Dwina, is the 
third port, and exports timber, com, and hemp. Sliev, on 
the Dnieper, was once the capital of Russia, and was the 
first place in Russia to embrace Christianity. Kasan, on 
the Volga, has considerable trade in the furs and tea which 
are brought from Siberia. It is also noted for the manu- 
facture of a peculiar kind of soap much prized in Russia. 
Astrakhan, ahout thirty miles from the outlet of the Volga, 
carries on a considerable trade with Persia and countries to 
the east of the Caspian. It also possesses a valuable 
sturgeon fishery, and large quantities of caviar and isin- 
glass are manufactured. Nishni Novgorod, at the junction 
of the Oka and Kama, is famous for its annual fairs, which 
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are the largest in the world. SaU is brought from Perm, 
vreciou^ metdU from the Urals, furs from Siberia, and tea 
from China; while from Astrakhan are received the silks 
and shawls of Asia, and from St Petersburg, the manufac- 
tures of western Europe and America. The fair lasts from 
July to September, and during these months the population 
is increased from 40,000 to 200,000. 

Political Condition. — The total population of 
Russia is about 68,000,000 ; five-sixths of. the people 
belong to the Sclavonic race. The established re- 
ligion is that of the Greek Church. The govern- 
ment is an absolute monarchy; the emperor is 
termed the " Czar." 

Sweden and Norway. 

General Description. -^Sweden and Norway 
occupy the Scandinavian Peninsula^ which is about 
1200 miles from north to south, and has an area of 
more than 290,000 square miles : of this area Sweden 
embraces 170,000 square miles. The boundary 
between these countries and Russia is partially 
formed by the Tomea ; and the Scandinavian Moun- 
tains, for a considerable distance, separate Sweden 
from Norway. 

The surface of the Scandinavian peninsula has been aptly 
compared to " a great wave, which, after a long swell from 
the east, has raised its white crest in the Norwegian Alps, 
and then suddenly broken on the western shore." Sweden 
for the most part is level, but Norway is covered with 
mountains clothed with perpetual snow, and containing 
ma^ficent glaciers, or fields of ice. 

The coast of Norway is rocky and deeply indented with 
Horda^ or friths, like the west coast of Scotland. 

Industry. — The climate is cold, but not so severe 
as might be expected. There are about seven 
months of winter, no spring, and a short hot sum- 
mer. About three-fourths of the whole peninsula 
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is covered with forests, which supply immense 
quantities of pine and other timber. To a still 
greater extent than in Russia the wealth of the 
country consists in the produce of the forests, mines, 
and fisheries. 

Only about one fiftieth part of Sweden is cultivated, and 
in Norway the proportion is much less. The chief manu- 
facture is shipbuilding. The peasantry make their own 
clothing and domestic implements during the lonf^ winter 
months. The principal minerals are iron and copper : the 
former is abundant north of Lake Wener ; the latter in the 
Dovrefield Mountains, and at Fahlun, in Sweden. The 
Lofc/den Islands, on the coast of Norway, are the seat of 
an extensive fishery, much of the produce of which goes to 
tihe Roman Catholic countries in the south of £urope. 

BivERS AND Lakes. — The chief rivers are the 
Olom^meny in Norway, which receives a feeder from 
Lake Mio'serij and empties itself into the Skager 
Rack ; the Golfha^ from Lake Wener^ which flows 
into the Cattegat ; and the Dal, U^mea, Fii'ea, and 
Tor^nea^ which discharge into the Baltic. 

Chief Towns. — ^The chief towns in Sweden are 
Stock'Tiolm, Gof tenburg, and Uppsala : in Norway, 
Christia'nia, Ber'gen, and Trond'Tieim. 

Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, is built partly on the 
mainland, and partly on some islands at the entrance of 
Lake Maelar ; and hence has been called the " Venice of 
the North." Its chief exports are iron and timher. The 
population is about 139,000. Ctottenhorg, at the mouth of 
the Gk)tha, is the second city in Sweden, and has consider- 
able trade and manufactures. Iron, steel, and timher form 
the chief exports. The population is about 5*7,000. Oef le, 
near the mouth of the Dal, nas considerable trade in timher, 
and extensive ironworks are in the neighhourhood. Chris- 
tiania, the capital of Norway, stands at the head of a bay 
of the same name. It is the chief seat of the foreign trade, 
and exports timber and iron chiefly. The population is 
about 66,000. Bergen, the second city in Norway, is the 
chief emporium of the fisheries. A fleet of 100 small n^^<^<^\% 
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twice daring snmmer comes from the northern provinces 
with fish, oil, tallow, skins, and the feathers of sea-fowl; 
and takes back in return the necessaries, and some of the 
luxuries, of life. The population is about 30,000. Trond- 
heim or Drontheim, the ancient capital of Norway, stands 
on the west coast, considerably north of Bergen. It pos- 
sesses a fine old cathedral, once one of the most magnificent 
ecclesiastical structures in Europe. The population is 
about 20,000. 

Political Condition. — Since 1814, Norway and 
Sweden have been under one sovereign, but thef 
have different constitutions. The population of 
both countries belongs to the Teutonic race, except 
a few Laplanders in the extreme north. The re- 
ligion is that form of Protestantism which is called 
Lutheran. The total population is nearly six 
millions, of which about four and a quarter millions 
belong to Sweden. Sweden has one foreign pos- 
session — the island of St Bartholomew, in the West 
Indies. 



CHAPTER III. 

GERMANY AND DENMARK. 

The German Empire. 

, General Description. — Under the title of Ger- 
man Empire are included a number of separate 
states, each of which has its own form of govern- 
ment; but the whole are confederated under the 
supremacy of the King of Prussia, who is styled 
Emperor of Germany. 

The general council of the confederation, called the Diet, 

discusses questions which affect Germany as a whole, such 

as the making of treatleB oi t]hQ d^laration of war. This 
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Diet formerly met at Frankfort on the Main, but now sits 
at Berlin. 

The principal states belonging to the German 
Confederation are the Kipgdoms of Prus'sia, Sax''- 
ony, Bava'ria, and WuPtemberg ; the Grand- 
duchies of Bad'en, Hesse- Darm'stadt, Mecklen- 
burg- Schwe'rin, Mecklenburg- Strelitz, Ol^den- 
burg, and Saxe- Wei'mar ; the Duchy of Bruns'- 
wick; and the Free Towns, Haml)urg, Bre'men, 
and Lul)ec. There are thirteen other states of 
less importance, making a total of twenty- seven. 

Of these states Prussia is by tax the most important, as 
its population is considerably more than that of all the rest 
put together. The smallest state is the Principality of 
LiecVtenstein, in sonthem Clermany, which has a popula- 
tion of only 7000. At the close of the French war in 1871, 
the province of Alsace and a portion of Lorraine were 
added to the German Empire ; the population of Alsaoe'- 
Lorraine' is about 1,550,000. 

Prussia. 

Boundaries and Extent. — Prussia is bounded 
on the east by Russia ; on the west by Holland and 
Belgium ; nortJij by the Baltic ; south, by Austria, 
Saxony, and some of the lesser German states. Its 
area is about 140,000 square miles, or about twice 
the size of the British Islands. 

Previous to 1866, Prussia consisted of two detached por- 
tions called respectively Baltic and Rhenish Prussia ; but 
lUfter the war with Austria, in that year, the two portions 
were united by the annexation of Hanover and Hesse- 
Cassel. Within the boundaries of Prussia, however, there 
are still several independent states, as the two Mecklen- 
burgs, Oldenburg, and Brunswick. 

General Character. — The greater part of 
Prussia belongs to tbe European plain, and, except 
in the hilly districts to the south, it is flat and ^m^ 
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interesting. The soil for the most part is poor and 
sandy, and there are extensive heaths and forests. 
The chief mountain-ranges are the Rie'sengehirge<, 
on the borders of Bohemia, and the Hartz Moun- 
tains^ in what was formerly called Hanover. The 
climate, especially in the eastern part of the king- 
dom, is cold. Khenish Prussia differs in character 
from the other portion. It is for the most part 
mountainous, and the most picturesque portion of 
the Rhine scenery is in Prussian territory. 

The Hartz Mountains yield gold, silver, copper, and lead; 
coal and iron abound in Khenish Prussia, and there is a 
large coal-field in Silesia. Amber is very abundant on the 
coast of East Prussia ; most of it is sent to Turkey, where 
it is manufactured into mouthpieces for pipes. 

Rivers. — The chief rivers are the Rhine^ Elbe, 

OdeVy and Vis'tula ; others of less note are the Ems 

and Weser, which flow into the North Sea; and 

the Niefmen or Mem'^el, and Pre'gel^ in the extreme 

east of Prussia. 

The Bhine rises in Mount St Gothard, and flows through 
Lake Constance. It then turns westward, hut at Basle re- 
sumes its northerly direction, and keeps this course as far 
as Mayence. Here it is joined on the right hank by Uie 
Main, on which stands Fravhfort, It then turns west- 
ward for a short distance, but at Bingen turns to the north- 
west, and keeps this direction during the remainder of its 
course. The part of the Rhine most generally admired is 
between Mayence or Meiitz and Bonn; the river winds 
its way between lofty and craggy heights, and resembles a 
succession of lakes. Below Bonn it is broad and sluggish. 
The chief feeder of the Rhine in this part 6i its course is 
the Moselle', which rises in the Yosges Mountains, and 
flows north-east, passing Nancy, Metz, and Treves. At 
the confluence of tne Moselle and Rhine stands Collents^. 
Below Bonn is Cologne^ famous for its cathedral. Still 
lower down is Dus'seldorf, in the centre of a busy mining 
and manufacturing distnct; and the Rhine shortly After- 
wards enters Holluid. The total length of the river, firom 
ita source to the sea, is aboul ^00 m\l&«. 
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Industry. — Three-fourths of the population are 
engaged in agriculture. The chief objects of cul- 
tivation are rye and other grains; flax, hemp, 
potatoes, chicory, and beet-root; and the vine in 
Hhenish Piiissia. 

Bye is the chief grain used for bread ; chicory is used as 
a snhstitute for coffee ; and beet-root is manufactored into 
sugar. 

The manufactures are chiefly linen, woollen, and 
cotton goods; and the smelting and working of 
metals. 

The mining and manufacturing districts are in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mountains. Dusseldorf has already been 
noticed; here the smelting and casting of iron, and the 
manufacture of silk and cotton goods, are carried on. There 
are extensiye mining operations in Hesse-Cassel and the 
southern parts of Hanover. In Silesia the linen manufac- 
ture has its principal seat, and here also are important 
cotton manufactures. 

The commerce is considerable, the chief exports 
being com, wool, timber, hams, and linen. 

Chief Towns. — Berlin, Breslau, Cologne", 

Konlgsberg, Mag'deburg, Danfzic, Frank'fort, 

Handover, Stet^tin, Aix-la-Chapelle', and Elb'er- 

feld. 

Berlin, the capital, stands on the Spree, an affluent of 
the Havel, which is a feeder of the Elbe. It is the finest 
city in Germany. Its principal street, Unter der Linden 
(under the lime-trees), is a mile in length, and is divided 
into five avenues by rows of lime, chestnut, and other trees. 
Its manufactures are important, especially those of cast- 
iron,, porcelain, and woollen cloths. The population is about 
825,000. Breslau, on the upper part of the river Oder, is 
the capital of the province of Silesia. It is noted for its 
large wool fairs. Population, 208,000. Cologne is a mean- 
looking place, but its cathedral is one of the finest in the 
world. It is noted for the manufacture of eau de Cologne. 
The population is about 129,000. Eonigsberg, at the 
mouth of the Pregel, is a place of cou&ldet&blQ txod)^ «sA 
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the seat of a nniversity. Large vessels load and discharge 
at Pillan, owing to the shallowness of the Friache Haff. 
Mag^ebnrg, on the Elbe, is one of the strongest fortresses 
in Europe. It has considerable mannfiictures of silk, linen, 
cotton, and woollen fabrics. Bantno, at the mouth of the 
Vistula, is the chief port in Prussia. It exports com, 
timber, beer, flax and nemp, amber, and salt, rrankfort- 
on-tiie-lTain was formerly a Free Town, and the nominal 
capital of Germany, but was annexed to Prussia in 1866. 
Hanover, on the Leine, a feeder of the AUer, which flows 
into the Weser, is not now of much importance. Stettin, 
about 36 miles from the mouth of the Oder, is the principal 
town in the province of Pomerania. It is a place of con- 
siderable trade, and exports linens, com, wool, and timber. 
Aiz-la-Chapelle, on the borders of Belgium, was the birth 
and burial place of the Emperor Charlemanie. It is cele- 
brated for its hot baths, which are strongly impregnated 
with sulphur. Elberfeld, in the neighbourhood of Dussel- 
dorf, has been called the " Manchester of Prussia." 

Political Character. — ^The greater proportion 
of the people of Prussia are Germans, and belong to 
the Teutonic branch of the European family ; but 
the province of Posen, in the east, is inhabited 
chiefly by Sclavonians and Jews. The great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are Protestants, but in 
Rhenish Prussia the Roman Catholics are most 
numerous. The government is a constitutional 
monarchy. The population is about 24,690,000. 

Lesser German States. 

Surface. — Speaking generally, we may describe 

the surface of the Lesser German States as level in 

the north, hilli/ in the middle, and as consisting of 

a table-land in the south. 

The chief mountain-ranges are the Erzgebirge, between 
Saxony and Bohemia; the Bohmer Wald, between Bohemia 
and Bavaria; the Sehwan Wald or Black Forest, in Baden 
and Wurtemberg ; and the Yosges Mountains, in Alsace- 
Lorraine. None of these ranges are, however, of great 
height The Plateau of Bavarm hacft axx elevation of 1600 
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feet, and on the west it rifles into the range of heights 
known as the Schwarz Wald. 

Climate and Soil. — ^The climate of the states 
b similar to that of Prussia in the north, but is 
warmer farther south ; the soil is only of moderate 
fertility, and there are forests on all the hill -ranges. 

Chief States. — The most important of the 
lesser German states are Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
Baden, Saxony, and Mecklenburg. 

The Eangdom of Bavaria consists of two distinct portions : 
the larger is bounded by Austria, Switzerland, and Baden; 
and, on the north, by the 50th parallel of latitude. Its total 
area is about 30,000 square miles, and its population about 
5,000,000. Wurtemberg lies between Bavaria and Baden, 
and has about one-fourth the area of Bavaria. Its surfeuse 
is very mountainous. The population is nearly 2,000,000. 
The Grand-duchy of Baden is a long narrow strip of 
country bounded on the west by the Rhine. The scenery 
is very picturesque. It contams an area of about 6000 
square mUes, and the population is about a million and a 
half. Saxony lies on the north-west of the Erzgebirge 
Mountains. Its area is rather less than that of Baden, but 
its population exceeds 2,500,000. Mecklenburg lies on the 
shores of the Baltic. It consists of two states, which have 
together an area of 6000 square miles, with a population of 
654,000. 

Rivers. — ^The Rhinej Danube^ and Elbe, 

The Bhine, in its course firom Lake Constance to Basle, 
forms the southern boundary of Baden, and the town of 
Con'stance belongs to Baden. Between Basle and Mentz, 
the river is joined on the right bank by the Neck'ar. This 
stream rises in tiie Schwarz Wald, and, flowing past Stvit- 
gart, the capital of Wurtemberg, joins the Rhine at Mann'- 
neim. Strwbwrg^ on the left nuik of the Rhine, is famous 
for its siege in the Franco-Prussian war. Carlsruhe, 
the capital of Baden, stands about four miles from the 
right Duik of the river. Spvrea is one of the most ancient 
cities of Germany. Worms., in Hesse-Darmstadt, is another 
old place. Mayence or Meidz, at the junction o^ the Main, 
is strongly fortiBed, and has considoiaXAjb tt^<^. 
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The Bannbe rises in the Sohwarz Wald, and flows at first 
north-east, as far as Ratisbon, receiving in its coarse the 
irier, Lech, and Regen. At the junction of the lUer is 
Ulm^ where General Mack surrendered f 1805). Further 
down the river is the village of Blenheim^ the scene of Marl- 
borough's victory (1704). Augshv/rg^ on the LeoE, is one 
of the chief towns in Bavaria. Begens'hurg, or Bati^sbon^ 
was once a place of considerable importance. At Ratisbon 
the Danube turns to the south-east and enters Austria, re- 
ceiving on its right bank the Isar and Inn. Mu'nich, on 
'the Is ar, is the capital of Bavaria, and one of the finest 
cities in Europe. At the junction of the Inn stands Pas'sau^ 
a strong frontier fortress. 

Industry. — Agriculture employs the majority of 
the inhabitants. In the northern states rye and 
potatoes form the chief food of the inhabitants. 
Saxony is famous for its sheep. This state also has 
considerable manufactures of cotton, woollen, linen, 
and porcelain ; and mining in the Erzgebirge Moun- 
tains gives employment to many. In Southern 
Germany agriculture and the cultivation of the vine 
are the chief employments. 

Chief Towns. — Ham'burg, Munich, Dres'den, 
Leip'sic, Strasburg, Bre'men, Nu'remberg, Stutt- 
gart, Chem^nitz, Metz, Augs^burg, BrunsVick, 
Lu^bec, Ratisbon, Carlsruhe. 

Some of these towns have been already noticed. Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Lubec, are free cities— each forms a 
separate state in itself. Hamburg stands on the Elbe; 
Bremen on the Weser, and Lubec on a small stream called 
the Trave, which enters the Baltic. Each of these is a 
place of considerable trade, but Hamburg is the chief port 
in Gei*many. Its trade embraces almost every article of 
Grerman commerce, the principal exports being grain, wool, 
cattle, Khenish wines, and German manufactures. Its 
population is about 240,000. Dres'den, on the Elbe, is the 
capital of Saxony, and is celebrated for its collections of 
paintings and other works of art. Dresden china is made 
at Meis'sen, a place about twenty miles lower down the 
river. XeipsiC) another town of Saxony, is the centre of 
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the German book trade. Chenmiti, also in Saxony, is a 
manafactnring town. Narembarg, on a feeder of the Main, 
was, during the middle ages, the Birmingham of Germany. 
It is said that watches were invented here (1477). It still 
has important manufEUitares. Metz and Straibarg belong 
to the province of Alsace-Lorraine, which was taken from 
France and annexed to Germany at the close of the late 
war. Bnmswiok, on an affluent of the AUer which flows 
into the Weser, is the capital of the Duchy of Brunswick. 
It has a population of about 57,000. 

Political Chabagter. — All the inhabitants of 
the lesser German states, if we except Alsace- 
Lorraine, are Germans, and belong to the Teutonic 
branch of the European family. The Oermans are 
an upright and industrious people. Education is 
widely diffused, and the numerous universities are 
celebrated. The people excel in music, and few 
countries have produced men of greater eminence 
in science, philosophy, and literature generally. In 
the states of North Germany and in Wurtemberg, 
Protestantism prevails ; in South Germany, Roman 
Catholicism. Each state has a separate govern- 
ment, and all forms of government exist among the 
states. The population of the lesser German states 
is about 16,500,000. 

Dezuuark, 

Area. — Denmark consists of two portions: the 
peninsula, called Jutland, which terminates in the 
Skaw; and the islands. The total area is 14,550 
square miles, or about half the size of Scotland. 

In 1864 the duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauen- 
bnrg were taken from Denmark and annexed to Prussia. 
The principal islands are Zealand, Fu'nen, Laaland, Fal'- 
ster, and Bomliolm. Jut'land forms one of the few penin- 
sulas which point towards the north. 

Industry. — The surface of Denmark ia fl.a.t^ Itsk 
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soil, except in the islands, poor and sandy. There 
are few forests to be met with, and no minerals. 
Agriculture^ especially the fattening of cattle, and 
commerce are the chief employments of the people. 
There are no manufactures of importance ; the 
peasantry, as in Norway, make for themselves almost 
every article of furniture and clothing. There is, 
however, a considerable coasting trade. 

Chief Towns. — Copenha'gen, Odensee', Aarhuus', 
and Elsinore'. 

Copenhagen, the capital, stands on the channel called 
the Sound; it is well built and strongly fortified. At 
Elsinore, near the entrance to the Sound, certain shipping- 
dues were formerly paid by all vessels that passed througn, 
but these have been abolished. Odensee, in Funen, has 
some manufactures of gloves and iron goods. 

Political Character. — The population is nearly 
two millions ; the inhabitants are of the same race 
as the natives of Norway and Sweden, and the 
religion is Lutheran. Education is very general. 
The government, like that of England, is a consti- 
tutional monarchy. 

Foreign Possessions. — Iceland and the Faroe 
islands in Europe ; Greenland, in North America ; 
and the islands of Santa Cruz, St John, and St 
Thomas, in the West Indies. 

Iceland is about three times the size of Denmark, but 
only contains about 600,000 inhabitants. A large portion 
of the country is always covered with snow and ice, and not 
one half of it is capable of cultivation. Yet in this cold 
region there are twenty-five volcanoes, and here also are the 
geyserSf the most famous hot springs in the world. Fishing 
and the rearing of cattle are the chief employments of the 
people. The capital of the island is Beikiavik. The inhabit- 
ants are very intelligent, and every one can read and write. 
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* 

CHAPTER IV. 

HOLLAND, BELGIUM, AND FRANCE. 

Holland. 

Boundaries and Extent. — HoUand is bounded 

on the north and west by the German Ocean ; south^ 

by Belgium ; east, by Prussia. Its area is 13,500 

square miles. 

On the borders of F«elgium, Pmssia, and France, there is 
a detached portion called Luxemburg, which was declared 
neutral territory in 1867 ; it has a constitution and legisla- 
ture of its own, like the Isle of Man. 

General Description. — ^The entire surface is 

flat, a large portion being below the leyel of the 

sea, and it is only preserved from inundation by 

dikes. The climate is cold, foggy^ and humid, 

except on the south-east; but the land is fertile. 

There are no minerals of importance ; no forests, 

and no wild animals ; but storks and waterfowl are 

plentiful. 

Some parts of the coast are protected by sandhills, the 
sand being held together by binding grasses. The Dutch 
pay great attention to these hills and the dikes, and keep 
them in good repair; and the stork is protected by law, 
because it eats the frogs and worms that would injure the 
dikes. In spite of every precaution, however, the sea some- 
times does break through and causes great destruction. In 
this way the Zuyder Zee was formed in the thirteenth 
century. 

Rivers. — The Rhine and the Metise or Maas, 

The Bhine, when it enters Holland from Prussia, is 2000 
feet broad. It soon splits into several branches, such as 
the Yssel, Waal, Lecli, Old Rhine, and Amstel. Thus, 
a large part of Holland is in reality the delta of the Ehine. 
The ^ Mease, which rises in France and flows through 
Belgium, joins the channel of the Wa&L 
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Industry. — AgricuUvre forms the principal em- 
ploTment of the people : com, wool, flax, toTaacco, 
madder, and potatoes are the chief articles of culti- 
vation. Dairy fanning is carried on to great per- 
fection ; and large numbers of cattle are brought 
from Denmark and Germany to fatten on its rich 
pastures. The manufou^tvres are not of much im- 
portance, consisting chiefly of shipbuilding and the 
distillation of spirits. The commerce^ however, is 
very great 

Owine to her position at the mouths of the Rhine and 
Mease, Holland is the great centre of exchange between 
Great Britain and the centre of Europe. Besides, she has 
important foreign possessions, and supplies the most of 
Europe with spices, such as cloYes, nutmegs, and mace. 

Chief Towns. — Am'sterdam, Rotterdam, The 
Hague, U'trecht, Ley'den, and Zufphen. 

Amsterdam, the capital of Holland, is built on piles of 
wood driyen into the ground. It has an extensive trade ; 
the population is about 264,000. Botterdam, on the Meuse, 
is the second city in Holland. The Bagne, in the proyinoe 
of South Holland, about three miles from the coast, contains 
the royal residence and seat of goyemment TTtreeht, on 
the Old Rhine, is fiEimous for the trea^ of 1713. Leyden 
is celebrated for its uniyersity, founded in memory of the 
brayery of its inhabitants. Zutphen, on the i ssel, is 
interesting as the scene of Sir Philip Sydney's death (1586). 

Political Character. — ^The population of Hol- 
land is about three millions and a half. The people 
belong to the Teutonic race, and are called Dutch. 
They are remarkable for their habits of industry 
and cleanliness, and are fond of smoking and drink- 
ing tea. Two-thirds of the population are Protes- 
tants. Education is widely diffused. The govern- 
ment is a limited monarchy. 

Foreign Possessions. — In the East Indies, Java, 
the Moluccas, parts of Sumatra^ Borneo, Celebes, 
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Timor, and some smaller islands; South America^ 
Dutch Guiana; and in the West Indies, several 
islands. 

Belfirium. 

General Description. — Belgium is bounded on 
the north by Holland ; west, by the North Sea ; 
south, by France ; east, by Prussia. Its area is 
about 11,300 square miles. The greater part of the 
surface is level, but it becomes hilly towards the 
south-east. The climate is similar to, that of Hol- 
land, but not so humid. There are extensive forests 
on the hills in the south-east; and there, also, 
valuable minerais are abundant, such as coal, iron, 
copper, lead, zinc, marble, and building- stone. 

It should be noticed that hilly and mountainous regions 
are generally rich in minerals ; flat districts, on the con- 
trary, possess few minerals. The system of the Alps is a 
great exception to this rule. 

Industry. — The soil is not naturally fertile, but 
it is well cultivated. The cattle are mostly fed in 
the stall, not in fields, and the chief food is clover. 
The prevailing crops are grain, flax, hemp, beet- 
root, chicory, tobacco, clover, potatoes, and hops. 
Manufactures are carried on in all the large towns. 
In the north and west chiefly textile fabrics — ^that 
is, woven goods — such as woollen, linen, cotton, and 
lace ; in the south and east, hardware and cutlery. 
The commerce is not so great as it n^ight be, owing 
to the small extent of coast-line. 

Rivers. — ^The Meuse and Scheldt. 

Chief Towns. — Brus'sels, Ghent, Ant'werp, 
Liege, Malines, Na'mur, Ostend'. 

Brussels, on an affluent of the Scheldt, is the capital. It 
is a handsome city, and celebiate& ioi \X<& W^ vsnow ^ax^^^^^x 
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The population is about 200,000. To the south of Bmssels 
is the field of Waterloo, where Napoleon Bonaparte was 
defeated ^1815). Ghent, at the junction of the Lys and 
Scheldt, is the chief seat of the Belgian cotton trade. 
Antwerp, on the Scheldt, is a fine old town with a noble 
cathedral. It is the centre of the foreign trade, and exports 
com, flax, lace, linen, and carpets. Liege, on the Mouse, 
lies in the midst of coal-mines and iron- works. Halines or 
Mechlin, on the Dyle, a feeder of the Sonne, is celebrated 
for its lace. Namur, at the junction of the Sambre and 
Mouse, is celebrated for its fire-arms and cutlery. Ostend 
is the second port in Belgium, and is much frequented as a 
watering-place. 

Political Character. — The population is about 
fiye millions. The people are a mixed race of 
Teutons and Celts^ and they combine the industry of 
the Dutch with the vivacity of the French. The 
majority of the people are Roman Catholics. The 
government is a constitutional monarchy. 

Prance. 

Boundaries and Extent. — France is bounded 
on the no7'th by the English Channel ; west^ by the 
Bay of Biscay ; south, by the Pyrenees and the 
Mediterranean ; east, by the Alps, the Jura Moun- 
tains, Germany, and Belgium. The total area, 
including the island of Corsica, is 206,000 square 
miles, or about four times the size of England, ex- 
cluding Wales. 

Previous to the revolution of 1789, France was divided 
into 35 provinces ; it was at that time, however, parcelled 
out into 86 departments. To these have been since added 
three other departments formed out of the provinces of 
Nice and Savoy, which were ceded by the King of Italy in 
1860. At the close of the late war, Prussia annexed to 
Grermany two whole departments, and a portion of three 
others comprised in the ancient province of Alsace, and a 
portion of Lorraine. The departments are generally named 
After the chief river, or Bome striking natural feature in the 
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district. The island of C!orsica, in the Mediterranean, is a 
department. 

Surface. — The chief mountain-ranges are the 
Alps, JuraSj Vosges Mountains and Pyrenees, on 
the borders of the country ; and the Auvergne 
Mountains and Cevennes in the interior. 

France is, upon the whole, a flat country. The culmin- 
ating point in the interior is Pay de Sancy, in the Auvergne 
Mountains. Mont Blanc, the highest summit in Europe 
(15,760 feet), is on the borders of France and Italy. In the 
neighhourhood of Mont Cenis, another Alpine summit, is 
the railway tunnel, seven miles long, which pierces right 
through the mountains and affords communication hetween 
France and Italy. 

Climate and Productions. — ^The climate in the 
north differs little from that of England ; but it 
becomes warmer as we proceed southward. In the 
centre maize begins to take the place of wheat, and 
the vine is a general crop. In the south it is every- 
where found ; and besides the vine, the olive, orange, 
mulberry, and lemon are met with. The soil is 
generally fertile, but there are large wastes in 
various parts, and extensive forests. These 
forests are chiefly found in the east, and afford 
shelter to the wolf and wild boar. Among the 
mineral productions may be mentioned coal, iron, 
copper, lead, and granite. 

Rivers. — ^The Seine, Loire, Oaronne', and Rhone, 

The Seine rises at the northern extremity of the Cevennes, 
and, flowing past Paris and Rcmen, enters the English 
Channel at Mavre, The Loire rises on the western slope of 
the Cevennes. It flows at first north and then west, and 
empties itself below Nantes, after passing Orleans and Tours. 
Its total length is ahout 600 miles. The Garonne rises in 
the Pyrenees and flows into the estuary of the Gironde', 
which also receives the waters of the Dordogne'. The chief 
towns on the Garonne are Toutouae and Bordeaux. The 
Bhone rises near the source of the Rhme,^Qi^^^\a.^'vi^^\ji^'^ 
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Geneva, and then enters France. At Lyons it is joined by 
the Saone. It then flows south past Avignon, and enters 
the sea by a delta. Its total length is about 580 miles. 

Industry. — Agriculture is the chief employment 

of the people, and the chief objects of cultivation 

are com, the vine, tobacco, hemp and flax, beet-root, 

and madder. 

Wheat is the principal crop raised, and next in import- 
ance is the vine. Hemp, flax, and hops are cultivated in the 
northern departments ; and in the south the olive and mul- 
berry. Tobacco is restricted to certain parts of the country ; 
beet-root is cultivated in the neighbournood of Paris, and is 
used for the manu&cture of sugar. Madder root is an im- 
portant dye. 

The principal manufactures are those of wine, 

silk, woollen, linen, cotton, hardware, and jewellery. 

The eastern departments, near the sources of the Mouse, 
Seine, and Saone, are celebrated for the Ghampagpie and 
Burgundy wines ; claret is produced in the neigiilx)urhood 
of Boi*deaux, and Cognac, on the river Charente, is famous 
for its brandy. The silk manufacture is carried on chiefly 
in the south and south-east, especially at Lyons and in the 
neighbourhood ; it is also manufactured at Tours and Paris. 
The seat of the woollen trade is in the north-east ; fine 
cloths are made at Sedan, on the Mouse, and at Louviers on 
the Seine. Linen is made in the same nei^bourhood, the 
chief towns being Lille, Valenciennes, and Kouen. Cotton 
also is manufjEictured in these places, as well as at Paris and 
Lyons. The most important iron manufactures are carried 
on at St Etienne, on tne upper part of the Loire, and in that 
neighbourhood. Paris is celebrated for its jewellery. 

The Commerce is very considerable : raw cotton 
and silk, wool, coals, and metals, together with tea, 
sugar, and other colonial produce, are imported ; and 
the produce of the various manufactures are exported 
in exchange. The chief ports are Marseilles, Havre, 
Bordeaux, Nantes, Rochelle, and Boulogne. 



in 



Chief Towns. — The principal towns, taking them 
the order of their population, are Par'is, Ly'ons, 
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Marseilles', Bor'deaux, Lille, Nantes, Toulouse', 
Rouen, St Etienne', Toulon', Havre, Brest, A'miens, 
Rheims, Montpel'lier, Angers', Orleans. The 
smallest town lu this list has a population of at 
least 50,000. 

Paris ranks next to London in size and population, and 
is unrivalled for the magnificence of its public buildings, 
though much was destroyed by the fanatical Communists in 
1871. Its population is about 1,800,000. In the neighbour- 
hood of Paris is Sevres, noted for its porcelain ; VersaiUeSf 
with its celebrated palace; St Denis, the burial-place 
of the French kinss; and 8t Oermain, the residence of 
James II. after his abdication. Lyons is the first silk 
manufacturing town in Europe; it also produces cottons, 
woollens, leather, lace, and jewellery. It« population ex- 
ceeds 323,000. Marseilles, on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, is the first port in France ; it carries on a great trade 
with Algeria. Bordeaoz has considerable trade and numer- 
ous manufactures, and expoi'ts wine, brandy, and fruits. 
Lille, in the extreme north-east of France, near the banks 
of the Lys, is strongly fortified, and is one of the chief seats 
of the cotton trade. Aantes, at the mouth of the Loire, has 
important textile manufactures and considerable trade. 
Toulouse stands on the upper part of the Garonne ; here a 
battle was fought by Wellington (1813). Bouen, on the 
Seine, is an important manufacturing town, and is celebrated 
for its fine old cathedral. St Etienne manufactures fire- 
arms, hardware, and cutlery. Toulon, on the Mediterranen, 
has been called the " Plymouth of France." Havre, at the 
mouth of the Seine, ranks as a port next to Bordeaux. 
Brest, on the extreme north-west coast, is a naval station. 
Amiens, on the Somme, has important manufactures of 
woollens, cottons, and velvets. It was the birthplace of 
Peter the Hermit, who preached the first crusade, itheims, 
on an affluent of the Seine, is a great depot for champagne 
wines. It has a magnificent cathedral, in which the Kings 
of France were formerly crowned. Montpellier, on the 
Mediterranean coast, is celebrated for the salubrity of its 
climate. Angers, on a feeder of the Loire, has considerable 
trade. In the neighbourhood are important slate quarries, 
and mines of coal and iron. Orleans, on the Loire, is chiefly 
memorable for the exploits of Joan of Arc. 
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Historical Places. — The following towns, of 
less note, are chiefly interesting for their historical 
associations : — Dunkirk', Cal^'ais, A'gincourt, Cre'cy, 
Foi'cticr^, Sedan'', Avig'non. 

Dunkirk, on the Strait of Dover, was captured by the 
English in the time of Cromwell, but sold Dy Charles II. 
Calais, an important packet station, was taken by the 
English in 1347, but retaken in 1558. Between Calais and 
Amiens lie the battle-fields of Agincourt (1413) and Crecy 
(1346). Poictiers, memorable for the victory gained by the 
Black Prince (1356), stands on an affluent of the Yienne, a 
left-bank feeder of the Loire. Sedan, on the Meuse, is 
memorable for the suiTender of the Emperor of the French 
and 100,000 men, on 2d September 1870. Avignon, on the 
Rhone, was the residence of the Popes from 1309 to 1377. 

Political Character. — The population of France 
exceeds 36 millions ; the people belong to the Celtic 
races, and are lively and polished in their manners, 
and fond of military glory. The prevailing religion 
is Roman Catholic, but all sects enjoy freedom 
of worship. There is a regular system of public 
instruction, and the education given is superior to 
that of many countries. The government is in an 
unsettled state, but at present the form is Re- 
publican. 

Foreign Possessions. — In Asia, Pondkherry^ 
Chandemagore, and other towns in Hindostan ; and 
tlie lower part of Cochin-China. In Africa, Algeria ; 
Senegal, and other possessions on the west coast, 
with Bourbon and other islands in the Indian Ocean. 
In America, several islands in the West Indies, and 
French Quiana in South America. In the South 
Pacific, the Marquesas Islands and New Caledonia. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SPAIN, PORTUGAL, AND ITALY. 

Spain and Portngral. 

Boundaries and Extent. — Spain and Portugal 
together form the Iberian Peninsula, which is con- 
nected to France hy an isthmus 230 miles wide. 
It is compact in shape, having no considerable in- 
dentations; and its area is about 215,000 square 
miles. Of this area, Spain occupies nearly 180,000 
square miles. 

There is no natural boundary between the two countries, 
though politically they form separate and independent king- 
doms. 

Mountains. — The Pyrenees, Cantabrian Moun- 
tains, Mountains of Castile^, Sier'ra de Tolefdo, 
Sierra More'na, and Sierra Nevada. 

The Cantabrian Mountains are a continuation of the 
Pyrenees to the westward. To the south of this range is the 
central plateau, 2200 ft. in elevation, with a slope towards 
the Atlantic. On the east, this plateau is separated from 
the plains which border the Mediterranean hy a broken 
range of hills. On the south it is bounded by the Sierra 
Horena; and across the plateau run the Mountains of 
Toledo and Castile. The latter are continued into Portugal 
under the name of Sierra de Estrella, and terminate at Cape 
Boca. The Sierra Morena is also continued into Portugal, 
and terminates at Gape St Vincent To the south of the 
plateau is the Sierra Nevada, which rivals the Pyrenees in 

general elevation, and which contains, in the summit of 
[nUiacen, the highest mountain in the peninsula; its 
elevation is 11,678 ft. 

Minerals. — The chief minerals are lead, quick- 
silver, iron, marble, and good building-stone. 

The richest quicksilver mme m ^iux^sp^ Ssk Sks^^sn^ ^ 
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Almaden, to the north of the Sierra Morena ; and the mine 
has been worked for two thousand years. Spain also sup- 
plies half the lead produced in Europe. Iron is found 
chiefly in the northern provinces. 

Climate and Productions. — The cUmate is 
warm, but is tempered by the elevation of the sur- 
face. The provinces on the east coast have almost 
perpetual spring ; while Andalusia, in the south, has 
a climate resembling that of Northern Africa. The 
5027 is poor on the table-land, but more fertile round 
the coasts. Timber is scarce, the principal trees 
being the chestnut^ cork-tree^ evergreen oak, and 
hazel. The wild bull is met with in Andalusia ; the 
wolff hear, hoar, and li/nx among the mountains; 
and monkeys in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar. 

Rivers. — The Min'ho, Dou'ro, Ta'giLS, Guadia'na^ 
and Guadalquiv'er, flowing into the Atlantic ; and 
the Ehro, flowing into the Mediterranean. 

The rivers are navigable only to a small extent, owing to 
their rapidity, and being encumbered with rocks and shoals. 
The fact that the main rivers flow westward, shows in which 
direction the surface is inclined. The Minho forms for a 
short distance the northern boundary of Portugal. The 
largest river is the Tagus, about 600 miles in length. 

Spain. 

Industry. — Agriculture is the chief employment, 
but is in a backward state. Three-fifths of the sur- 
face is devoted to pasturage ; and only about one- 
fourth of the land is arable. The chief articles of 
cultivation are com, rice, the vine, and the mul- 
berry. 

The Spanish breed of sheep — called the merino — is 

famous for the fineness of its wool. Wheat and maize are 

grown in the northern and central provinces, rice on the 

shores of the Mediterranean, and the mulberry is largely 

cultivated in Valencia. 
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The manufactures are in a backward condition : 

they consist chiefly of wine, iron, leather, and silk. 

Xeres near Cadiz is the centre of the wine trade ; from 
this town sherry gets its name. The most industrious part 
of Spain is in the north, along the shores of the Bay of Bis- 
cay ; here iron is smelted and manufactured. Valencia is 
celebrated for its silks ; Seville, on the G^adalquiver, for 
its leather. 

The commerce is inconsiderable, and is chiefly in 
the hands of foreigners ; the exports are wine, wool, 
lead, quicksilver, oranges, raisins, nuts, and other 
fruits. 

Towns. — ^The chief towns are Madrid', Barce- 

lo'na, Sev'ille, Valen'cia, Mal'aga, Mur'cia, Gran'- 

ada, and Cadiz. 

Madrid, on a feeder of the Tagns, is the capital of Spain ; 
its population is about 332,000. Barcelona, in the province 
of Catalonia, is the chief port in Spain ; the population is 
180,000. Seyille, on the Guadalquiver, was once the 
capital. Malaga, on the south coast, has a lar^e trade in 
wines and fruits. Oranada was the capital of the Moorish 
kings from 1238 to 1492. It contains the celebrated 
Alhambra Palace. Cadiz, on the isle of Leon, is one of the 
strongest naval fortresses in Europe. 

Historical Places. — ^Trafalgar', Corun'na, Sara- 
gos'sa, Talave'ra, Salaman'ca, Ciu'dad Rodri'go, 
Badajos', Vitto'ria. 

Cape TraiiEdgar, about 30 miles south-east of Cadiz, is 
associated with the victory and death of Nelson fl805). 
Coronna, on the north-west coast, is celebrated tor the 
victory and death of Sir John Moore (1808). Saragossa, 
on the Ebro, is memorable for the siege it sustained against 
the French in 1808-9. Talavera, on the Tagus, is famous 
for the victory gained by Wellington in 1809. Salamanca, 
on the Tormes, a feeder of the Douro, was the scene of 
another victory in 1812. Cindad Bodrigo, to the south- 
west, is memorable for its capture the same year. Badajos, 
on the Guadiana, was also taken by assault in 1812. 
Vittoria, on the £bro, was the scene of one of Wellington's 
victories in 1813. 
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Political Character. — The population is about 
16,000,000, and the bulk of the inhabitants belong 
to the Celtic racea In Andalusia the descendants 
of the Moors, who conquered Spain in the thirteenth 
century, are numerous ; and there are a great many 
gipsies in diflferent parts. The religion is Roman 
Catholic. The government is in an unsettled state. 
Education is much neglected. 

Islands. — The Balear'ic Islands in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Cana'^ry Islands off the coast of 
Africa, now form Spanish provinces. 

The Balearic Islands consist of Majorca, Minorca, and 
several smaller islands. PaXma^ in Majorca, is the chief 
town. Port MahoUy in Minorca, is strongly fortified. The 
Canaries are of volcanic origin ; the largest is Teneriffe, 
which rises to an elevation of 12,000 ft. The chief town is 
Santa Cruz. 

Foreign Possessions. — Cuba and Porto Rico, in 
the West Indies ; Fernando Fo and Ceuta, in Africa ; 
half the Philippine Islands and a part of Borneo, in 
Asia ; the Ladr^nes and Caroline Islands, in the 
Pacific. 

Geuta is on the north coast of Africa, directly opposite to 
Gibraltar. 

The fortress of Oibraltar has belonged to England since 
1704. 

Portugal. 

Industry. — Agriculture is in a worse condition 
than in Spain ; the vine is the chief article culti- 
vated ; wheat, maize, rice, flax, and hemp are also 
produced. With the exception of wine, there are no 
manufactures of importance. The principal exports 
are wines, fruits, salt, olive-oil, and cork. 

The chief wine district is in the valley of the Douro, and 
the wine produced is port, which obtains its name from 
OportOj the centre of the trade. 
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Chief Towns. — Lis'bon, Opor'to. 

Lisbon, built on the estuary of the Tagus, has a splendid 
situation, but its streets are narrow, winding, and dirty. It 
was visited by a terrible earthquake in 1765, when 60,000 
of its inhabitants were destroyed. The present popidation 
is about 250,000. Oporto stands at the mouth of the Tagus ; 
its population is about 89,000. No other town in Portug^ 
has a population much exceeding 20,000. 

Political Character. — ^The population is nearly 
fotir millions ; the people are of the same race as 
tne Spaniards ; the government is a constitutional 
monarchy ; and the religion Roman Catholic. 

Islands. — The Azores, in the Atlantic, due west 
of Portugal; and Madeira, on the north of the 
Canary Islands. 

The largest island in the Azores is St Michael's, which 
gives its name to the finest oranges. Funchal^ the chief 
town in Madeira, has a population of 30,000. 

Foreign Possessions. — Ooay in Hindostan ; 
MacaOy in China ; the Cape Verde Islands, off the 
west coast of Africa; settlements in Senegamhia; 
Angola, and Benguela, on the west coast of Africa ; 
and the Mozambique coast, on the east of that con- 
tinent. 

Italy. 

Boundaries and Extent. — The peninsula of 
Italy is separated from France, Switzerland, and 
Austria by the Alps. Its length from north to 
south is about 700 miles, and its area, including the 
islands of Sardinia and Sicily, is about 120,000 
square miles, that is, nearly equal to the whole of 
the British Islands. 

Mountains. — The Alps and the Apennines ; with 
the isolated volcanoes, Vesuvius and Etna, 
The Alps form the principal mountain-system in Euroije, 
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Mont Blanc, the highest summit, attains an eloYation of 
15,760 feet, and Mount Bosa is only 500 feet less. A great 

Eortion of the system is always covered with snow, and 
ence glaciers are numerous and avalanches frequent. 
The Apennines, which run southward through the peninsula, 
may be regarded as a branch of the Alpine system ; the chief 
summit is Mount Gomo, which is about 9000 ft. in height 
The volcanic summit of VesuviuB, on the Bay of Naples, is 
about 4000 ft high, and is noted for its frequent eruptions ; 
Etna, in the island of Sicily, is nearly 11,000 ft. in height 

Climate and Productions. — The soil, especially 
in the plain of Lombardy and round Naples, is fertile ; 
the climate warm and healthy, except on the west 
coast between Pisa and Terracina. Forests are 
extensive. The chief minerals are iron, marble, and 
sulphur. 

Iron is obtained chiefly from Elba, a small island on the 
west coast, where Napoleon Bonaparte was imprisoned for 
some time. Marble is found in the Apennines, especially 
at Carrara, in the north-west Sulphur is supplied by Sicily 
chiefly. 

Rivers and Lakes.— The Po, Ad'ige, Ar'no, 
and Timber. 

The Fo rises in the Alps, and flowing eastward drains, by 
numerous feeders, the plain of Lombardy. It empties itself 
by a delta into the Gulf of Venice, after a course of 300 
miles. The Tici'no, which rises near the sources of the 
Rhine and Rhone, flows through Lake MaggiorCy and joins 
the Po below Pavia. The Ad'da, which drains Lake ComOy 
and the Mincio, which drains Lake Oarda, are also feeders. 

Industry. — Agriculture is the chief employment 
The objects of cultivation are wheat, rice, maize, 
the olive, vine, mulberry, orange, and other fruits. 

Agriculture is chiefly carried on in the provinces of the 
north, especially Piedmont, Lombardy, and Venetia. In 
Tuscany the olive is cultivated; and large numbers of 
cattle are fed on the pastures of the western plain. 

The manufactures are not of importance, except in 
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the north, where raw silk is produced. The com- 
merce is considerable, the chief exports being silk, 
raw and spun; olive-oil, sulphur, kid and lambs' 
skins, wines, and fruits. 

The opening of the Mont Cenis Tunnel has brought Italy 
-within the line of route from England to India, and will no 
doubt do much to develop the resources of the country. 
Passengers can now go by rail, without stoppage, from 
Calais to Brindisi, in the south-east of the peninsula ; and 
steamers ply regularly between Brindisi and Alexandria. 

Chief Towns. — Rome, Na'ples, TuMn, MiFan, 
Geno'a, Venice, Flor^ence, Legliorn, Paler^mo, 
Mes^sina, Caglia'^ri, and San Mariano. 

Borne, on the Tiber, the capital of Ital^, is more re- 
markable for its ancient grandeur than for its present im- 
portance. It is celebrated for its imposing ruins, fine 
picture galleries, and beautiful churches. The population 
IB about 244,000. Naples, the largest town in Italy, stands 
on the shores of a magnificent bay. In the neighbourhood 
are the remains of Pompeii and Hereulaneum, which were 
destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, a.d. 79. The popu- 
lation of Naples is about 448,000. Tiirin, the former capital 
of Italy, stands on the Po ; the staple business is the manu- 
facture of silk. Milan stands on a beautiful plain between 
the Ticino and the Adda ; it is the centre of the silk trade 
of Lombardy. Genoa, on the north-west coast, though not 
80 flourishing as it once was, has still considerable trade, 
especially in silks and velvets. It was the birthplace of 
Columbus. Venice, at the head of the Adriatic, is built on 
100 islands, and people go from one part of the city to 
another in boats called gondolas. Plorence, on the Amo, 
Was for a time the capital of Italy. Leghorn is the second 
port in Italy ; it exports large quantities of straw- plait for 
bonnets. Palermo is the largest town in Sicily. It stands 
on the north coast; its population is nearly 220,000. 
Messina, on the strait bearing that name, stands on a fine 
natural harbour. Cagliari is the chief town in the island of 
{Sardinia, but its population is only smsdl ; the whole island 
is in a very backward condition. San Marino is a small 
town near the east coast of Italy, and almost on the 
parallel of 44°. It is the capital of 8k «»tdsi>\ \\A^^^^^<s«x 



CHAPTER VI. 

SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, TURKEY, GREECE. 

Switzerland. 

Boundaries and Extent. — Switzerland is 
bounded on the north by Germany ; on the westj 
by France ; souths by Italy ; east^ by Austria. Its 
area is 15,200 square miles, or about half the size 
of Scotland. 

Switzerland is the only country in Earope that has no 
coast-line. 

MousTAif^s. — ^The Alps^ which cover a large por- 
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republic, which consists of a single mountain, and has a / 
population of only 7000. 

Political Chauacter. — ^The population is about 
26 millions ; the people are a mixed race, but the 
Celtic cluiractcr predominates. The Italians are 
dark, tall, and slender ; and are characterized by a 
lively imagination, fine taste, and strong passions. 
The Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion ; and 
the government a limited monarchy. 

Previous to 1859, Italy was divided among a number 
of separate and independent states, the names of which are 
still retained on the map. The King of Sardinia — whose 
teiTitories consisted of the island, and the provinces of 
Genoa, Piedmont, Nice, and Savoy — gradually annexed the 
other states, and now reigns over the whole — with the ex- 
ception of Nice and Savoy, which were ceded to France in 
1860 — ^as King of Italy. The Pope formerly ruled over the 
Papal territories as a temporal prince; hut his temporal 

Eower was finally put an end to by the occupation of Home 
y the royal troops in 1870. 
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tion of the country, and the Juras^ on the borders 

of France. 

Two-thirds of the surface consists of lofty mountains ; the 
remainder is a plateau elevated 1300 feet above the sea. 
The chief summits in the Alps are Great St Ber'nard, Mont 
Cer'vin or the Hat'terliom, and Mount St Gofhard Great 
St Bernard is famous for its monastery, and the fine breed 
of dogs kept there. The Pass of Mont Cervin is 11,000 
feet, h&vns the highest in Europe. From St Gothard springs 
off a chain called the Bernese Alps, which is entirely in 
Switzerland: its chief summit is Jung^firau. The Jura 
Mountains do not reach the line of perpetual snow, and they 
are clothed to their summits with lorests of pine. 

Climate and Productions. — The climate varies 
with the surface, but is colder than in other coun- 
tries of the same latitude, owing to its elevation. 
The soil is better suited for pasture than tillage. 
There are extensive forests, and in the mountains 
the wolf, bear, chamois, and ibex are met with. 
The country is not rich in minerals. 

Rivers and Lakes. — ^The upper courses of the 
Bhine, Rhone, Inn, Ticino ; and the Aar, 

The Rhine, Rhone, Aar, and Ticino all rise in the neigh- 
bourhood of St Gothard. The Bhine flows at first north- 
ward, and enters Lake Constance. It then flows westward 
as far as Basle, and is joined by the Aar, which, with its 
tributaries, drains Lakes Brienz, Thun^ Neufchatel^ Lu- 
cerne, and Zurich. The Bhone flows westward, through 
the canton called Valais, and enters Lake Geneva. The 
Ticino flows southward, through a canton called Ticino. 
The Inn rises further eastward, and drains a district called 
Enghadine, which is a portion of the Grisons. 

Industry. — It is rather a pastoral than agricul- 
tural country. The manufactures are chiefly in the 
north and west : in the north, silks and cottons ; in 
the west, watches and jewellery. The commerce is 
considerable, as it is a centre for the suiTOunding 
couutiies. 
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Chief Towns. — Gene'va, Basle, Berne, Lausanne', 

Zu'rich. 

Oeneya, the largest town, stands at the western extremity 
of the lake. It is noted for its watches, musical boxes, and 
jewellery. The popidation is 46,000. Basle, on the Rhine, 
where it leaves Switzerland, is the most commercial town 
in the country. Berne, on the Aar, is the capital Lau- 
sanne, on the northern shore of Lake Geneva, was the fa- 
vourite residence of Gibbon, Voltaire, and Lord Byron. 
Zurich, at the northern extremity of the lake bearing its 
name, is noted for its manufactures of cotton and silk. 

Political Character. — The population is 
2,669,000. The majority of the people are Teu- 
tonic, the rest of Celtic origin. Qtrman is the 
language chiefly spoken : French is heard in the 
west, and Italian in the south. The government 
is a federal republic. The country is divided into 
twenty-two cantons, each of which is independent ; 
but the affairs of the country, as a whole, are regu- 
lated by an assembly called the Diet, which sits at 
Berne. Three-fifths of the people are Protestants, 
the rest Roman Catholics. The Protestants are 
chiefly in the north and west. Education is highly 
advanced, especially in the Protestant cantons. 

Austria. 

Boundaries and Extent. — On the norths by 
Eussia, Prussia, and Saxony ; west^ by Bavaria and 
Switzerland; souths by Italy, the Adriatic, and 
Turkey ; east^ by Turkey and Russia. Its area is 
226,000 square miles, that is, nearly four times the 
size of England and Wales. 

Mountains. — The Alps^ Carpathians^ and Moun- 
tains of Bohemia, 

The centre of the country is occupied by the Plain of 
JSungary, In the south- west are spurs from the main chain 
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of the Alps. The Carpathians begin on the banks of the 
Danube in the south, and form nearly a semicircle, meeting 
the Danube again near Presburg. The Tatra group con- 
tains several summits 10,000 feet in height. The Plateau 
of Bohemia, in the north-west, is bounded on the north-east 
by the Biesengebirge (Giant Mountains); north-west, by 
the Erzgebirge (Metal Mountains); south-west, by the 
Bohmer Wald (Bohemian Forest) ; and south-east, by the 
Moravian HountainB. 

Climate and Productions. — The climate is va- 
rious : among the mountains cold, but warm on the 
plains. The soil is upon the whole fertile. There 
are extensive forests, and the animals are similar to 
those found in Switzerland. Austria is rich in 
mineraUj including gold, silver, iron, Copper, lead, 
quicksilver, coal, and salt. 

The minerals are chiefly found in Bohemia ; in Garinthia, 
Camiola, and other provinces in the south-west, and in 
Hungary : in other words, the minerals are associated with 
the mountains. The salt-mines of Galicia, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cracow, are the largest in the world. They 
extend underground for several miles, and contain streets, 
churches, and statues cut out of the rock-salt. 

Rivers. — The Danube^ with its tributaries ; and 
the upper courses of the Elhe^ Vistula^ and Dniester, 

The Danube enters Austria at Pasaau, where it is joined 
by the Inn. It then flows eastward as far as Waitzen^ 
being joined on the right bank by the Baab, and on the left 
by the March. It next flows southward to Belgrade, re- 
ceiving on its right bank the Brave and Save, and on its 
left the Theiss. From Belgrade to the Iron Gates its course 
is eastward, and it forms part of the northern boundary of 
Turkey. West of Belgrade, the Save forms the boundary 
for a considerable distance. 

Industry. — The wealth of Austria consists in the 
produce of her mines and agriculture. The manufac- 
tures are not of great importance, and the commerce 
labours under great disadvantages^ as th&t^ v& cs<s^ 
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a small extent of coast. The chief exports are 
com, wine, wool, timber, glass, and salt. 

Hmigary and Galicia are the chief corn-growing pro- 
vinces, and the breeding of sheep is extensiyely carried on 
in the same districts. Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Austria, are the chief manu" 
factwring provinces : here linen, woollen, and cotton goods 
are produced, and Bohemia also is celebrated for its glass- 
works. Styiia, Carinthia, and Gamiola are seats of great 
mining industry. 

Chief Towns. — Vien'na, Bu'da, Prague, Brunn, 
Presl)urg, Cra'cow, Lem'berg, Trieste', Fiu'meyLay'- 
bach, Inns'bruck. 

Vienna, the capital of Austria, stands on the Danube : it 
has important textile manufactures, and is also celebrated 
for its porcelain. It contains one of the finest collections of 
paintings in Europe. The population is ahout 607,000. 
Buda and Festh, which are connected by a magnificent 
suspension bridge, form together the modem capital of 
Hungary. Prague, on a feeder of the Elbe, is the capital 
of Bohemia. It is the seat of important textile manufisui- 
tures. Brunn, on a feeder of the March, is Uie capital of 
Moravia. It has been called the " Leeds of Austria." In 
the neighbourhood was fought the battle of Austerliiz 
(1805). Fresburg, the ancient capital of Hungary, stands 
near the junction of the March and Danube. Cracow, on the 
Vistula, was once the capital of Poland. Lemberg, the 
capital of Galicia, has great trade in com. Trieste, on the 
shores of the Adriatic, is the chief port for the German pro- 
vinces of Austria. Piume is the chief port for the Hungarian 
provinces. Laybach is the capital of Camiola. In the , 
neighbourhood are Adelsherg, famous for its caverns ; Idria, 
with its valuable quicksilver mines ; and Zirknitz, with its 
curious lake, which sometimes wholly disappears, and then 
appears again. Innsbruck, the capital of Tyrol, stands 
amidst picturesque scenery. 

Political Character. — ^The population of Aus- 
tria is about 36,000,000. The people consist of a 
vai'ietj of races. One half are Sclavonians, and 
these are found in every ^xovmci^ ^ifLceijt Tyrol. 
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The Gfermans are next in number : they inhabit the 
western provinces. The Magyars, or Hungarians, 
are an Asiatic race : they inhabit Hungary and 
Transylvania. In southern Tyrol, and on the shores 
of the Adriatic, we meet with Italians. The gov- 
ernment is a constitutional monarchy : each pro- 
vince, except the Military Frontier — which extends 
along the northern frontier of Turkey — has a pro- 
vincial Diet, which elects members for the Imperial 
Parliament or Reichsrath. Hungary, however, has 
a parliament and ministry of her own. The estab- 
blished religion is Roman Catholic. 

Turkey. 

Boundaries and Extent. — Turkey is bounded 
on the nor^ by Austria and Russia; west, by 
Austria and the Adriatic ; south, by Greece and the 
Archipelago ; east, by the Sea of Marmora and the 
Black Sea. The area is 207,000 square miles, that 
is, about four times the size of England. 

Mountains. — ^The BaVkans, with various off- 
shoots. 

The Balkans stretch right across Turkey, and terminate 
in Cape Emineh, on the coast of the Black Sea. From this 
main chain various branches spring off; one going north- 
ward meets the Danube at the Iron Gates. Another, under 
the name of Pindus, runs southward into Greece. In the 
north-east there is a large plain, including Bulgaria and 
Roumania. 

Climate and Productions. — South of the Bal- 
kans the climate is delightful; to the north it is 
rather colder than in corresponding latitudes. The 
soil is fertile; forests are abundant, and wild animals, 
including the bear, wolf, boar, and jackal, numerous. 
Minerals are said to exist in abundance, but they 
have not been worked. 
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Rivers. — The Danube^ Marit/a^ Stnifma^ Var^- 
dar, and Selemfhria, 

The Iron Gates^ hy which the Danube enters Turkey, is 
a deep gorge, about half a mile in length, through which 
the riyer runs with great velocity and a deafening noise. 
It then makes a sweep through the plain of Roumania to 
the junction of the Sereth, being augmented by the waters 
of the Isker on the right, and the Aluta on the left, bank. 
Soon after receiving the Sereth the Danube is joined by the 
Pruth, and then it empties itself by a delta into the Black 
Sea, after a course of about 1700 miles. The Maritza and 
Struma flow into the Archipelago ; the Vardar and Selem- 
bria, into the Gulf of Salonica ; the latter drains the fertile 
province of Thessaly. 

Industry. — Agriculture is much neglected, the 
manufactures are of no importance, and the com- 
merce is chiefly in the hands of foreigners. 

In the provinces on the Danube crops of maize, wheat, 
and barley are raised; the pastures of Wallachia fatten 
extensive herds of cattle, while sheep and qoats are reared in 
great numbers in Thessaly, Bonmelia, and Albania. South 
of the Balkans the olive and cotton plant flourish, and wine 
and ailk are produced. The exports are chiefly raw cotton, 
silk, wool, and fruits. 

Chief Towns. — Constantino^'ple, Adriano'ple, 
Saloni^'ca, Jas'sy, Shum'la, Gallip'oli, Bu'charest, 
and Belgrade'. 

Constantinople, the capital, on the channel of the Bos- 
phorus, has a splendid situation and a fine harbour; but the 
streets are narrow and filthy. It has, however, some fine 
public buildings and considerable trade, and its population 
is about 1,000,000. Adrianople, the second city, stands on 
the Maritza, in the middle of a fine plain, celebrated for the 
produce of otto of roses. It has important manufactures of 
leather. Salonica (the ancient Thessalonica) is the second 
port in Turkey : it exports leather and cotton. Jassy, on a 
feeder of the rruth, is the capital of Moldavia. Shnmla, in 
Bulgaria, has silk and hardware manufactures. Gallipoli, 
on the Dardanelles, was the first town taken by the Turks 
jvhen they invaded Europe (^1^54^ BxiAharest is the capital 
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of Roumania, under which title are included the principal- 
ities of Wallachia and Moldavia. Belgrade, on the Danube, 
is the chief town in Servia. 

Political Character.— The population is about 
16,000,000, the greater portion of whom are Scla- 
vonians. The Turks, the ruling people, are an 
Asiatic race, and do not form more than one-four- 
teenth of the whole. The Turks are Mahometans, 
but the bulk of the inhabitants belong to the Greek 
Church. 

The gOYemment is a despotic monarchy, the sovereign 
being styled Sultan^ and his chief minister the Grand 
Vizier. The government of the different provinces is in 
the hands of Pashas ; but Servia and Bonmania are only 
nominally subject to the Sultan ; while Montenegro, a small 
state on the west coast, is quite independent. 

Qreece. 

Boundaries and Extent. — Greece is bounded 

on the north by Turkey; west and south, by the 

Mediterranean; and east, by the Archipelago. Its 

area, including the islands, is about 20,000 square 

miles, or two-thirds the size of Scotland. 

Greece includes the groun called the Ionian Islands, 
which comprise Corfu, Cephaionia, Zante, and others in the 
west and south; it also includes the large island called 
Hegropont, and several smaller islands in tne Archipelago. 

Surface. — Everywhere mountainous; the chief 

summits are Guio'na (8000 ft), Parnas'sus, and 

Hel'icon. 

Greece consists of two parts connected by the Isthmus cf 
Corinth: the northern division is GsModHeVtas; the southern, 
More'cu Goiona, Parnassus, and Helicon are all in Hellas, 
and stand in a straight line which runs north-west and 
south-east 

Climate and Productions, — ^The climate is warm • 
and delightful, and the soil fertile. There w:e <!a\v- 
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siderable forests ; and wild animals, like those found 
in Turkey, are numerous : minerals^ except marble, 
are of no importance. 

Rivers. — Unimportant, being nearly dried ap in 
summer. 

Industry. — Agriculture is defective ; manufac- 
tures unimportant; but the commerce is considerable. 
The chief exports are agricultural produce, olive- 
oil, cotton, silk, wool, currants, and figs. 

Towns. — Ath'ens, Pa'tras, Missolon'ghi, Cor'inth, 
Nau^'plia, Saramis, Mar'athon, Thermopylae. 

Athens, the capital of Greece, stands on the shores of the 
Golf of ^gina. It is more interesting for the ruins of its 
former greatness than for its present importance. Its popu- 
lation is ahout 40,000. Fatras, on a gulf of the same name, 
exports a considerable quantity of currants. Missolonghi, 
on the same gulf, is the place where Lord Byron died (1824). 
Corinth, on 9ie Gulf of Lepanto, once a distinguished city, 
is now a poor village. Naaplia, on a gulf of the same 
name, is strongly fortified, and has been called the ^* Gib- 
raltar of Greece.'' Salamis, on the Gulf of ^gina, is 
famous for the naval battle fought b.c. 480. Marathon, to 
the north of Athens, is celebrated for the victory gained by 
the Greeks ten years before ; and ThermopylsB, on the GuH 
of Talanta, is memorable for the devotion of Leonidas and 
the three hundred Spartans (b.c. 480). 

Political Character. — The population is about 
1,458,000. The inhabitants belong chiefly to the 
Celtic races. Almost the entire population belons 
to the Greek Church. The government is a limited 
monarchy, but it seems wanting in firmness. Brig- 
ands frequent the northern part of the country, 
and the government seems unable to repress them. 
Education is very defective, and property insecure. 
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18, ar'-hoos. 

a'-de-je. 

Chapelle, aix-la-sha-per. 

al-zas^ 

, anzh'-ai. 

)lago, ar-ke-per-a-go. 

3ie, o-vem'. 

n, a-veen'-yong. 

I, bad-a-hos'. 

, ber'-gen (^ as in go). 

IX, bor'-do. 

ae, boy-loyD. 

1, brin-de'-se. 

i, kal'-ya-ree. 

he, karls'-roo. 

kas-teer. 
ud-neece. 
. fsef-a-lo'-ne-a or 
Ikef-a-lo-ne'-a. 
ku'-ta, or soo'-ta. 
68, sai-veIl^ 
:e, sha-rangt'. 
tz, kem'-nits. 
St), sang kloo. 

kon-yak'. 
J, ko'-loyn. 



Dnieper, nee'-per. 

Dniester, nees'-ter. 

Dordogne, dor'-dojm. 

Drontheim, dronf-hime. 

Erzgebirge, erts-ga-beer-ge. 

Etieune (St), sang tai-te-en'. 

Fiame, fe-oo'-mai. 

Frische Hafif, frish'-e-haf. 

Funchal, foon-shal'. 

Garonne, ga-ron'. 

Gefle, yev'-lai 

Germain (St), sang zher'-meng 

Ghent, gent (gr as in go). 

Gironde, zhe-rondf . 

Gk>tha, go'-ta. 

Gothard (St), sang gof -ar. 

Hague, haig. 

Havre, hav'-r. 

Holstein, hol'-stine. 

Isar, e'-sar* 

Jassy, yas'-se. 

Jungfrau, yoong'-frow. 

Kiev, ke-ev'. 

La&land, lal'-land. 

Lausanne, lo-zan'. 

Leipsic, lipe'-sic. 

Leyden, li'-den. 
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Liege, le-aizh'. 
Lille, leel. 
Loire, Iwar. 
Louviers, loo'-ve-ai. 
Lys, leece. 
Maelar, mai'-lar. 
Maggiore, mad-jo' -rai. 
MaUnes, ^la-leen^ 
Marino (San), ma-re' -no. 
Marseilles, mar-sailz'. 
Mayence, ma-yance'. 
Mincio, min'-tcho. 
Missolonghi, mis-so-long' -ge 

{g hard). 
Mont Blanc, mong-blang'. 
Moselle, mo-zel'. 
Mozambique, mo-zam-beek'. 
Monich, ma'-nik. 
Nantes, nangt. 
Neufchatel, noo-sha-tel'. 
Nensiedler, noi-seed'-ler. 
Nice, neece. 
Niemen, ne'-men. 

Orleans, /<»'-|er' <»• 
Cor-lai-ang. 

Pesth, pest. 

Petchora, petsh-o'-ra. 

Piedmont, pe-ai-mong. 

Pisa, pe'-za. 

Poictiers, pwa-te-ai. 

Pond^cherry, pon-de-sher'-re. 

Pruth, proot. 

Puy de Sancy, pweed'-sang-ce. 

Regensburg, rai'-ghens-boorg. 



Reikiavik, re'-ke-a-vik. 

Rheims, rengse. 

Riesengebirge, re-zen'-ge-beer-g 

Rouen, roo-ang'. 

Sambre, sangbr. 

Scheldt, skelt or sheld. 

Schwarz "Wald, shvarts' valt 

Sedan, sai'-dang. 

Seine, sane. 

Sereth, ser-ref . 

Seville, sev'-il. 

Sevres, sevr. 

Sierra de Estrella, se-ei^-ra de 

es-trel'-ya. 
Terracina, ter-ra-tche'-na. 
Theiss, tice. 
Thun, toon. 
Ticino, te-tche'-no. 
Toulon, too'-long. 
Toulouse, too-looz*. 
Treves, treevz or traiv. 
Trieste, tre-esf. 
Utrecht, yoo'-trekt. 
Yalais, va'-lai. 
Valenciennes, va'-lang-se-€U 
Versailles, ver-sailz. 
Vienne, ve-en'. 
Vosges, vozh. 
"Waal, val. 

Wallachia, wal-la'-ke-a. 
Xeres, sher'-es or hai'-res. 
Zante, zant or zan'-te. 
Zirknitz, tseerk'-nits. 
Zuyder Zee, zi'-der-ze. 
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GEOGEAPHY OF ASIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Boundaries. — On the north, the Arctic Ocean; 
east, the Pacific; south, the Indian Ocean; west, 
the Red Sea, the Levant' (a part of the Mediter- 
ranean), the Archipelago, the Black Sea, the Cas- 
pian Sea, the Ural River, and the Ural Mountains. 

Extent. — It extends from the equator to far 

within the arctic circle ; and from 30** to 180** east 

longitude. Its length from the Dardanelles to the 

peninsula of Core'a, along the 40th parallel, is nearly 

6000 miles ; its breadth, from Cape Seve'ro to Cape 

Roma^nia, 5400 miles; and its area is 17,500,000 

square miles. 

Cape Severoy the most northern point in Asia, is in kt. 
78° 20' north ; Cape Romania, the southern extremity of the 
Malay Peninsula, is in lat. 1° 20^. Asia is by far the largest 
of the continents, having an area greater than that of North 
and South America put together. 

Seas and Gulps. — ^The Levant, a part of the 

Mediterranean ; the Bed Sea, Persian Qulf, Arabian 

Sea, and Bai/ of Bengal, communicating with the 

Indian Ocean; the Chinese Sea, the Yellow Sea, 

the Sea of Japan, the Sea of Okhotsk^, and the Sea 

of Kamtschatfka, parts of the Pacific; the Oulfof 

Obi and the Qulf of Kafra, in the Arctic Ocean. 

The term Sea is not very accurately used in the map of 
Asia. The Bay of Bengal is just as much a sea as the 
Arabian Sea is ; while, on the other haxv,^ A^<^ C^sr^^asiL^^a. 
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and tlie Sea of Aral are reallj lakes. The Levant means 
east ; the Bed Sea is said to derive its name from its nu- 
merous reefs of red coral ; the Persian Onlf is sometimes 
called the Green Sea, from the coloor of its waters near the 
coast of Arabia. The Yellow Sea is so called on account 
of the tinge of its waters, which are discoloured by the 
quantities of mud brought down by the great rivers of 
China. In the Arabian Sea are the Chilfs of Or^muSy OiUcH^ 
and Camfhay ; in the Chinese Sea are the Gulfs of Siamf and 
Ton'quin; in the Yellow Sea is the Oulf of Pe-cM -li ; and 
in the Sea of Kamtschatka, the Gulf of Ana*dir, The Gulf 
of Tar^tary^ between the island of Sagha'lien and the main* 
land, is, properly speaking, a strait. 

Straits. — ^The Strait of Babelman^deb, at the 

entrance to the Red Sea ; the Strait of Or^mus, at 

the entrance to the Persian Gulf; the Gulf of 

Manaar^ and Palk Strait, between Hindostan and 

Ceylon; the Strait ofMalacfca, between the Malay 

Peninsula and Sumatra; the Strait of Corea, b^ 

tween Corea and the Japan Islands ; the Oulf of 

Tartar^, and Behfring Strait, 

Babelmandeb means the Gate of Tears, and was so named 
on account of the number of shipwrecks that occurred Uiere* 
Behring Strait, which separates the continents of Asia aniEl 
America, is onl^ thirty-six miles wide. It was discovered 
by Vitus Behrmg, a native of Denmark engaged in the 
Bussian service, in 1728. 

Islands. — Cy'prus, in the Levant ; Ceylon'; Sur 
ma'traj Jafva, Bor'neo, the CeWhes^ and others be- 
longing to the Eastern Archipelago; the Phitip' 
pine Islands ; Hai'nan and Formo'sa^ on the coast 
of China ; the Japan Islands, Saghcdien, the Kufrile 
Islands, the Aleu'tian Islands, and the Liakhaif 
Islands. 

Cypms belongs to Turkey, Java to the Dutch, who have 

also settlements in Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and the 

Moluccas. The capital of the Dutch possessions in the 

East Indies is Batafvia. The Philippine Islands belong for 

tAe most part to Spain ; the capital of the Spanish settle- 

menta ia ManU'la, on the islancL ot liviLZoii. ^^tam^ per- 
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haps the largest island in the world, has an area of 270,000 
square miles. The island is covered with magnificent forests, 
the abode of the orang-outang, an animal which is found 
only in Borneo and Sumatra. The Liakhoy Islands are 
famous for the abundance of fossil ivory found upon them. 

Peninsulas. — Asia Minor, Arabia, Hindostan, 
Further India, Corea, and Kamtschatka. 

Capes. — Cape Bafhuy west of Asia Minor ; Ras* 
dl-Had\ south-east of Arabia ; Cape Comorin^ south 
of Hindostan ; Cape Negra^tSy south-west of Pegu ; 
Cape Romania^ south of Malaya ; Cambo'dia Pointy 
south of Cochin- China ; Cape LopatfTca^ south of 
Kamtschatka ; East Cape^ in Behring Strait ; Cape 
Severo, in the Arctic Ocean. 

Surface. — Asia has been called the continent of 

plateaux or table-lands. The chief plateaux are 

the Central Plateau, the Plateau of Iran'', Arme'nia, 

Asia Minor, and Arabia. The Central Plateau is 

bounded on the north by the Altafi Mountains, and 

on the south by the Himalayas. The Plateau of 

Iran embraces Persia, Afghanistan'', and Beloochis- 

tan^ The Altai Mountains are continued to the 

north-east under the names of Yablon'oi and Start' 

ovof Mountains. The Himalayas are continued 

west under the name of Hinfdoo Koosh, Across 

the Central Plateau run the Thi^an-shan Mountains 

and the Kuen-lunf Mountains. On the north of the 

Central Plateau is the Plain of Siberia; on ithe 

cast, the Plain of China; on the west, the Plain of 

Turkestan^; and on the south, HindOstan. 

The Himalayas form the highest range of mountains in 
the world ; Mount Ev'erest, the culminating peak, reaches 
the height of 29,002 feet. The northern part of Hindostan 
consists of a neat plain drained by the Glanges and Indus ; 
the southern half consists of a plateau, called the Deccan\ 
which is bounded on the north by the Vin'dbya Mountains, 
and on the east and west by the Ghauts, A taxi'^ <^ 
mountaijur of no great eLevatioii T\m& -v^i^iiwc^ \x^sasL "^^ 
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Hindoo Koosb, and soutli of the Caspian is known as I3ie 
Slbimi' range. Mount Ar'arat, in Armema, is the J^lace 
where the Ark rested after the Flood. The platean or Asia 
Minor is bounded on the south by the TanniB range, and 
from it sprinff off the Mountains of LeVanon, which run 
south through Syria and Palestine ; Mount Si'&ai may be 
looked upon as the termination of this spur. 

Rivers. — The O^bi, Ten^eseij and Le^na^ flowing 

into the Arctic Ocean ; the Amoor^, Howrwfho^ and 

Yang-tse-kian^j flowing into the Pacific; the 

Mehcm^, Mei'nam^ Saluen\ and Irrawafdy^ draining 

Further India; tiie Brahmapoo^tra^ Oange^^ and 

Indus% in Hindostan; and the Ti'grk and Euphraftes^ 

which, after uniting together, flow into the Persian 

Gulf. 

Several Asiatic rivers have an inland drainage, that is, 
their waters never reach the ocean. Among these are the 
Ta'rim, which flows into Lake Lob ; the £niw/, or Ox^ns, 
and the 8ir-Da'ria, which flow in the Sea of Aral ; the 
Jor'dan, which empties itself into the Dead Sea ; and the 
Hel'mond, which flows into Lake Zur^rah, in Afghanistan. 

Lakes.— The Casfpian SeOj the Sea cf A'rtxi^ 

Lake Bai'kal, Lake Balkaah^ Lake Van^ the Dead 

Sea, Lake Zurrahj and Ten'gri Nor. 

Lake Baikal has an outlet, and its waters are fresh ; mort 
of the other Asiatic lakes have no outlet, and their waters 
are salt. The Caspian Sea is the laigest lake in the world ; 
it has an area of 140,000 square miles. The Dead Sea ie 
the most depressed sheet of water on the globe ; it is 1300 
feet below tne level of the Mediterranean. The river Amoo 
has its source in a small lake called Sir-i-kol', which lies 
at an elevation of 15,600 feet, iind is said to be the moat 
elevated lake on the earth's surface. 

Climate and Soil. — As Asia extends from the 
equator to within the arctic circle, it necessarily 
experiences every variety of climate. 

As, however, the neatest breadth of the continent is be- 
tween the parallels <? 80** and 40^ it follows that the greater 
portion of it lies within the temperate zone. The temper* 
Mte regiouM of Asia, however, \kftve v^ cS^^xsaXa «^^«i ^»tt\ • . 
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and more sabjeot to extremes than those of Europe, partly 
because of their greater eleyation, and partly because Asia 
is more exposed to the north-east winds than to those 
from tiie soath-west. Owing to this fact, and still more 
to tiie position of the mountain-chains, there are large 
tracts of country where rain never falls. These rainless 
districts include a large portion of Arabia, Persia, and 
Beloochistan, as well as the desert of Gobi on the Central 
Plateau. Siberia has a cold dry winter, nine months in 
length, succeeded by a brief hot suimner. Central Asia, 
except in tiie deep Talle]r8, is also cold and dry, and subject 
to pierdng north winds. South of the central table-luid, 
however^ the climate is very hot ; in the south-west, hot 
and dry ; in the south-east, hot and humid. The soil in 
China, Further India, and Hindostan is very fertile ; in the 
rainless districts there are extensive deserto of sand ; and 
in the south-west of Siberia large tracts called Stej^pet, 
where the soil is thin and timber scarce, but grass luxuriant. 

Pboduotions. — Siberia, China, Further India, and Hin« 
dostan are rich in minerals. From the Urals, gold, iron^ 
and plaUwum are obtained ; from the Altai system, gold, 
sUver, lead, and copper. Dixvnwnds and other predous 
stones are focmd in Siberia, China, India, Persia, and Tui* 
kestan. Tin is found in the upper valleys of the Amoor, 
and in the Tenasserim Provinces, on the eastern side of the 
Gulf of Martaban. Coal is found in the northern provinces 
of China, in Further India, Hindostan, and western Asia. 

VegetaMxm is very abondant. A great portion of Siberia, 
especiallv towards the south and east, is covered with forests 
of pine, birch, and larch. In the Central Plateau timber is 
scarce, but grass is abundant in many parts. In China, 
Further India, and Hindostan, as well as in the islands of 
the Archipelago, vegetation is very luxuriant. Here are 
found teaje, ebony, sandal-toood, and other ornamental 
woods ; palm trees of various kinds, fruit trees and flowerixig 
shrubs, iand the huge banyan. The vine is cultivated aS, 
over southern Asia; the olive chiefly in the south-west: 
riee in the south-east. Tea is indigenous to China and 
Assam, coffee to Arabia ; and the Eastern Archipelago is 
the special region of apices. 

In Siberia are the white and black bears, the reindeer^ 
elk, ufolf, and various fwr 'bearing animals ; in the highlands 
to the south the camel, wild ass, yak, and Thibet goai are 
met with. In tropical Asia, animal life is ver^ o^-^asL^acodUk 
and here the siqikantp rMnocem^ liou^ tiger^ MOolJ^'W^^fai^ 
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uxdjaekalBie found. WmkejBf Tsptiles^ Idid inaeottf ai>e 
nnmerous, as well as birds of l)«autifal plumage. The mo- 
eodk is a natiye of India ; the golden pkeaaant eomes mm 
China ; and the beautlM birds of Pcuradiae are confined to 
tiie islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 

Population and Religion. — ^The popnlalion <jf 

Asia is made up of a great variety of people ; but 

the prevailing race is ^e Mongolian. 

To this race belong the inhabitants of Siberia, China, 
Turkestan, Thibet, and a large portion of Further India. 
The (Georgians, Circassians, and other inhabitants of the 
Caucasus, as well as the people of Arabia, Persia, Afghanis- 
tan, and Hindostan, belong to the European or Caucasian 
type. - The Malay race, which is generally considered a 
branch of the Mongolian tjrpe, inhabits the Malay Penin- 
.aula, and most of the isiaiids of the Archipelago. The 
.Mi^ammedan religion is professed in western Asia and 
•among some tribes of Siberia ; BraJv/ninism in Hindostan ; 
,and BvddMsm in China, Thibet, Further India, and Japan. 
Christianity is the prevailing religion in Afdatic Russia 
and in some parts of Asiatic l^key. The total population 
•of Asia is about 800,000,000, which is nearly two-thirds of 
.the total population of the globe. 
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NOBTHEBN ASIA. 

Under the title of Northern Asia we include 
Asiatic Russia, Turkestan^, and Eastern Turkestan. 

Asiatic Bussia. 

Asiatic Russia consists of Transcauca'sia and 
Sibe^'ria. Transcaucasia, extending fromthe Black 
Sea to the Caspian, and from the Caucasus Moun- 
tains to Mount Ararat, embraces an area of about 
80,000 square miles, and has a population of about 
4,600,000. 

The climate of Transcaucasia is temperate, but subject to 
extremeB of heat and cold. Ag;acv]\ta9cc^Sa oaxtv^ on to a 



Hmited extent, and the produce oonsists of gndns and fruits 
chiefly. The vine and mulberry are cultiyated, and crops 
of cotton and rice are raised in some of the yalleys. The 
mannfiictures are of no> importance ; and the chief exports 
are wine, silks, honey, cod cattle. The chief towns are 
Tiflis and £riyan. Tiflis, the capital of the province, 
stands on the river Kour, just where the road across the 
Caucasus, through l^e celebrated Pass of Dar'iel, commences. 
This pass, known to the ancients as the '* Grates of Cauca- 
sus," reaches, at its highest point, the eleyation of 6000 
feet, and leads between precipitous cliffs 3000 feet in height. 
JSfriwmC stands on a plain to the north of Mount Ararat, 
on an affluent of the Aras, which is itself a feeder of the 
Kour. Mount Ararat is included in Transcaucasia. 

Siberia. — Under this title is included a large 
tract of country which extends from the Caspian 
to the Pacific. The Caspian Sea may almost be 
looked upon as a Russian lake. The southern 
boundary of Siberia runs from a point on the Cas- 
pian, a little north of Astrabad, north-eastward to 
the mouth of the Amoo or Oxus. It then runs 
along this river to its source in Sir-i-kol, and then 
northward to the Altai chain. The Altai Mountains 
form the southern boundary as far as Lake Baikal, 
and then the boundary line runs eastward to the 
banks of the Aygan, a feeder of the Amoor. The 
Argun and Amoor, as far as the confluence of the 
Ussn'ri, next form the boundary; but Russia has 
taken possession of all the country between this 
stream and the coast, and has extended her territory 
as £Eur south as the 42d parallel. The total area 
thus marked off cannot be far short of 6,000,000 
square miles. 

Korth of the Altai system the country slopes to the 
Arctic Ocean and forms the ffreat Plaii% of Siheria. The 
eastern portion is somewhat diversified, and contains vast 
forests : in the soutibi-west are extensive steppes. 

Bwers. — ^The chief rivers, of Siberia are the Obi, 

Yenesei, Lena, and Amoor. 
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The OM rises in the Altai MonntaiiiSy and is joined hy the 
Ir'tishf which brings with it the waters of the Ish'im and 
To'hol, The united stream then flows northward, and 
empties itself into the Gulf of Obi, after a course of neari^r 
3000 miles. The Yenesei also rises in the Altai Mountains, 
and near Yeneseisk receives the Angaria, which comes from 
Lake Baikal. The lake is about half the size of Scotland, and 
is very deep. It receives a large number of feeders, the chief 
of which is the Selen^ffOt which enters the southern part of the 
lake after a course of 700 miles in length. After receiving the 
Angara the Yenesei flows to the north-west, and completes a 
course of about 2800 miles. The Lena rises on the northern 
side of the mountains that skirt Lake Baikal, and its course 
is at first to the north-east. Below Yakutsk' it turns to the 
north-west and empties itself by a delta after a course of 
about 2400 miles : the chief affluent is the Al'dan. The 
Amoor is formed by the junction of the Chil'ka and Argun. 
From the confluence of these streams the river flows south- 
east to the junction of the Songa'ri. It then turns north* 
east, and empties itself below Kicolaievsk', after a course of 
about 2600 miles. 

Population and Industry. — The total population 
is about 10,000,000 ; about one-half of this number 
consist of convicts and exiles from Russia, who are 
sent here to colonize the country or to work in the 
mines. The remainder includes many wandering 
tribes, who subsist chiefly by hunting and fishing. 
With the exception of the country round Lake 
Baikal, and in the basin of the Amoor, very little 
of the land is fit for cultivation ; and the wealth of 
the country consists in its mines and furs. There 
are three great mining districts: (1) The Uralsy 
with Ekaiferlnburg as a centre, which yield iron, 
gold, copper, silver, and platinum; (2) BamctuVj 
on the upper part of the Obi, where, besides the 
precious metals, the camelian, onyx, topaz, and 
other gems are obtained; (3) the mountain knot to 
the east of Lake Baikal, with Nertchinsk' as a centre. 
This district is peculiarly rich in lead, quicksilver, 
tin, zinc, and iron. 
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The fur-animalB, siicli as the sable, eimine, mannot, 
aoarten, beaver, sqninel, and fox, are caught by Russian 
hunters and by native tribes, who exchan^ the skins for 
tobacco, beads, toys, and hardware, at fairs held for the 
purpose. A large number of skins are ako annually paid 
as tribute to the Russian authorities by the native triW. 
The chief huntinff-srounds are the eastern parts of Siberia 
and the Aleutian Mands. 

Towns. — ^The chief towns are Irkutsk', Tobolsk', 

Tomsk, Ekatennburg, Barnaul, Yeneseisk', Kiach'- 

ta, Nertchinsk, Blagoveschensk', Nicolaievsk, 

YladioYos'tock, Okhotsk, and Yakutsk. 

Some of these places have been already mentioned. 
Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia, stands on the 
Angara near Lake BaikaL Tobolsk, the capital of Western 
Siberia, stands at the junction of the Ishim and Tobol. 
Kiachta stands on the Selenga^ on the borders of the Chinese 
Empire, and carries on a sreat trade by barter with the 
Chmese town of Miamaf chin. Blagoveschmsk, the resi- 
dence of the governor of the district, carries on a consider- 
able trade with the Chinese town of Si^hidien Quia, which 
stands on the opposite side of the nver. Vladiovostock 
stands on Peter tne Great Ba^, about the parallel of 42° 
north. Yakutsk on the Lena, is built in the coldest known 
TCigion on the globe ; it is a great centre for the fur trade. 

Turkefitazu 

Turkestan, or Independent Tartary, is bounded 
on the north and west by Siberia ; on the south by 
Persia and Afghanistan; and on the east by the 
Plateau of Pa^'mir, which separates it from Eastern 
Turkestan. The total area is about 400,000 square 
miles, and the population about 4,000,000. Nearly 
the whole country is fiat, and the soil sterile ; but 
in the east and south-east, among the spurs from 
the Hindoo Koosh and the Plateau of Pamir, there 
are fertile valleys. The climate is extreme, being 
very hot in summer, and so cold in winter that the 
Amoo is frozen. 

The settled portion of the ^Tgi\3[\»UoTi «>^^tgl \ft \i^ ^ 
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Persian orimh, bat there are yariouB wandering tribes who 
are of the Turkish race. The agrioultnie is of very little 
importance, though rice, wheat, cotton, flax, and hemp are 
grown ; the vine and mulbeny are also cultivated. Im- 
mense numbers of cattle and horses are reared, but the ikteip 
and goaU constitute the wealth of the countiy. The bla<^ 
fleeces of the native sheep are sent into Persia and made into 
caps ; the fine hair of the ^oats is exported to India and made 
into shawls. The manmactures <u the country are of no 
importance, but the commerce is considerable, as Turkestan 
is a convenient centre for tiie exchange of the products <^ 
JSussia, Persia, and Hindostan : the trade is chiefly carried 
on by caravans of horses and camels. The chief towns ave 
Bokha'ra and Khi*va. The government consists of a 
number of independent states, each ruled by a £Jian. 

Slastem Turkestan. 

Eastern Turkestan formerly belonged to the 
Chinese Empire, but the inhabitants, who are ldx>« 
bammedans of Turkish extraction, threw off the 
Chinese yoke in 1865, and have since maintained 
their independence. The country is bounded on the 
east by the desert of Gobi, and on the other three 
sides by lofty mountain-chains. On the north ig 
Thian-shan ; on the west, the Plateau of Pamir; on 
the south, the Kuen-lun Mountains. The average 
elevation of the country is about 4000 feet, but the 
river Tarim runs through a depression in the 
surface, which is only 1200 feet above the seaplevel. 
The climate is very dry, but the country is rendered 
fertile by extensive irrigation. The country i^ 
pears to be populous, but the exact number of 
people is not Known. The government is despotic^ 
the chief ruler being termed the Atalik Ghazee. 
The villages are numerous, and the two chief towns 
are Cashgar^ and Yarkand\ These stand on rivers 
with the same names, which, after uniting, form 
the Tarim. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

EASTERN ASIA. 

Under the title of Eastern Asia may be included 
the Chinese Empire, Japan, and Farther India. 

The Ohineee Bmpire. 

The Chinese Empire embraces China Proper,, 
Corea, Manchoo^ria, Mongolia, and Thibet^, the 
total area bein^ about 5,300,000 square miles. 

China Proper is bounded on the north by the 
Great Wall of China; on the west by Mongolia 
and Thibet; on the south by Further India; and 
on the east by the P(icific. Its area is about 
1,300,000 square miles, and the population about 
400,000,000. 

A great part of the surface of China i3 level. A 
range of mountains called the Yung4irj^ separates 
it &om the plateau of Thibet, and from this range 
spring off at right angles the Fe-Ung and Nan-ling 
Mountains. The Plain of China occupies the north- , 
eastern part of the country, and occupies an area' 
of 210,000 square miles, which is equal to the 
whole of France. 

Rvoen and Zojbes.— -The chief rivers are Hoang* 

ho, Yang-tse-kiang, and Choo-kiang or Canton - 

Biver. 

The Hoang-ho ri8e!9 in the central plateau of Asia, and , 
flows at first eastwards, . Entering China proper, it turns to, 
the north, and flows for a considerable distance beyond the 
Gr^t Wall. Being stopped by tiie Inrshan Mountains it 
again turns to the eastward for sopie distance, and then . 
flows almost due south to the confluence of a feeder, 
called the Hwei-ho. Formerly the course of the Hoang* 
ho from this point was almost due east to the sea ; but 
seyeral years ago, the north bank of the river 
gave way, and Qie stream has foimfid ^ tl<^^ ^Sc^ssiksdi^. 
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and now empties itself into the Gulf of PediilL TbB 
Yang-tie-kiang riaea in th& KaQ»-Uui fountains, on the. 
nortii-eastem edge of the plateau of Thibet. Its conrae is 
at first east, and then south for a considerable distance ; it 
next turns to the norti^-east, and then, flowing again east* 
ward, oommunicates with lakes ToiUiTH^ and Pd^oii^. Both 
these lakes are of considerable sise^ fvnd the Ifitter contaiofl . 
many islands, most of which are cultivated and populous. 
From Lake Poyang to IT ankin the' oouxse of the nver is 
north-east ; itnow turns to the east and empties itself hj a 
wide estuary, after a course of about 8000 nmes. 

Climate and Productions^'-r-The climate is not so 
warm as we should expect, owing to the prevalence 
of east winds, and it is subject to great extremes. 
Snow sometimes falls at Canton^, though it is witlun 
the tropics. Fekin has an average temperature not 
much higher than London; but the summers are 
much hotter and the winters colder. China is rich, 
in minerals ; perh^s the onlv metal not found in ^e 
country is platinum. Coal exists in great abun- 
dance, especially in the northern provinces; and 
extensive beds of the fine clay called hioUnj from 
which porcelain is manufactured, are found ia 
various places. 

Host European trees flourish in ChixuL and In t|ie cen- 
tral and soutnem provinces are the barhioo, camphor tref, 
eoeocb-wutf and various fruits. The flowers 4re very beautffoly 
and sereral have been Introduoed into tmr gtodena^ such as 
the hj^drangea, passionirflowir, camellia, axn asicUea, * Ani*' 
mals, whether wild or domestic, are scarce. The coimtiy 
Is too populous to admit of the presence of wild animals, 
except among the mountains of the south. The livevsy 
lakes, pools, and even ditches swaim with fish. 

Jn£2u«^.-^Agriculture forms the chief employ** 
ment of the people, and among the chief articles of 
cultivation are tea, rice, cotton, sugar, the mulberry, 
and indigo. In the neighbourhood of Canton, oiir 
common garden vegetables, such as potatoes, peas, 
omonB, and cabbageS) ioTin o^-^Nm^fit <xo^. Tea is 
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ehiefly cultivated in the maritime prorinees south of 
Shanghai^ The manufactures are various, and in 
some, such as the manufacture of porcelain, silks, em** 
broidery, and lacquered ware, the Chinese are un- 
rivalled. The foreign trade with England, France, 
and America is very considerable. Ihere is also a 
great trade with Russia, by means of .caravans. The 
mtemal tiude between the various provmces, by 
means of rivers and canals, is enormous. 

The internal trade of the eaatem provinces is carried ox^ 
chiefly by the Ghrand CcauU, which extends from Hang-chow 
to the Su-ho, a feeder of this Pei-ho. The distance is about 
700 lAiles. 

People and Oovemment — ^The Chinese belong to 
fhe Mongolian race. The language is monosyllabic, 
and eadi written character represents a word or 
idea. Education is greatly valued, and is the pass* 
port to wealth and honour. The emperor is ab- 
solute, and is looked upon as almost divine. There 
is no established wor^ip, but the prevailing reli- 
gion is Buddhism. 

2WiM."— Among the chief towns may be men- 
tioned Pekin^, Nankin^, Si-ngan, Shanghai, Foo- 
choo, Canton, Han-kow, and Ein-te-ching^. 

Fakin, the capital, standis on the Grand Canal, near tho 
banks of the Pei-ho : the population is about 2,000,()ip0. 
Vaakia, a formed capital, stands on the Yangwtse-Mang. 
It gives its name txi nankeen cloth. KrOgaa, on th« 
Hwei-ho, to the north of the Pe-ling Mountains, was also at 
one time the capital of the empire. Shanglmi is the second 
port in China. Twhohioo is the centre of a great tea dis* 
triot Camton is the first port in China : the population is 
abottt 1,000,000. 9aa-kow is one of three cities which 
stand together on the bend of the river, midway between the 
lakes Timting and Poyang. The united population of thQ 
three town^ is s^d to Teach 8,000,000. Xiii-te-ching, on 
the eastern side of Lake Poyang, is fkmous for its ezten* 
«ive porcelain maho&ctures*. 

Corea embraces the peninsuisi Vjm^\^X^^»cv.*^&^ 
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Japan and Yellow Seas, with part of the adjacent 

mainland. The king has absolute power^ but pays 

a tribute to China. 

A range of mountains runs alon^ the east coast, and is 
clothed with forests which afforci shelter to the tiger, 
panther, and other wild animals. The capital is Kinji» 
Jcita'o. 

Hanchooria is bounded on the north by the river 

Amoor; on the west by the Kin-ghan Mountains; 

on the south by China and Corea ; on the east by 

the Ussuri, a feeder of the Amoor. 

The Tartars of Manchooria invaded China in 1640, and 
founded the present dynasty. Kirin-oola is the residence 
of the Chinese viceroy. Moukfden is the old capital, and 
here the Chinese emperors and their families are still buried, 

Hongolia. — Under this tenn. we uiclude the 

whole of the central plateau north of the Kuei^-luii 

Mountains, except Eastern Turkestan. 

A large portion of Mongolia is occupied by the JDeaeri ^ 
Chhi, where vegetation is scanty, and fresh water scarce. 
The country is inhabited by various nomad tribes, whose 
wealth consists in camels, sheep, and goats. North of tha 
Thian-shan, the country is of better quality, and the west- 
em portion of this tract is kiiown as Dzoongaria. Tho 
only places deserving the name of towns are Karaka/ti/np 
Oor'ga, and Maimat^chin, tXl in the basin of the Selenga, 
which flows into Lake Baikal. 

Thibet consists of an elevated plateau, extending 
from the Himalayas to the Kuen-lun Mountains* 
In its eastern portion it is of considerable width| 
but westward, is narrowed to the valley of the 
Indus. Very little is known of the genend surface* 
A large portion of it appears to consist of wide 
steppes, affording good pasturage, while the deep 
valleys of the Sanpoo'", Indus, and Sutlej contain 
tracts of great fertility. The area has been e8ti«> 
mated at 700,000 square miles, and the population 
t^t .6,000,000. ... 
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' T^bet has an eleyation of about 14,000 feet, and the 
climate is cold and dry. The country is rich in minerals, 
including gold^ silver, iron, <^nick8ilYer, precious stones, 
and rock-ssdt. Among the animals may be mentioned the 
yak, musk-ox, and the goat. The manufactures are unim- 
portant, but the trade with the surrounding countries is 
OfXBsiderable. Eastern Thibet is nominally subject to China, 
and a viceroy resides at La^sa; Western Thibet is subject 
to the Maharajah of Cashmere. The chief towns are Lassa 
and Lih. The former is the residence of the Grand Lama, 
the tovereign pontiff of Buddhism. 

Japan. 

The empire of Japan consists of an archipelago, 
embracing the islands of Yea^sOy Ntp?u)n% Sikokff^ 
and Ktufsiuy with a number of smaller ones. The 
total area is about 200,000 square miles, and the 
.population 33,000,000. 

The islands are all mountainous — some of the peaks rise 
above the snow limit, and several are active volcanoes. 
The climate is milder than on the adjacent continent, and 
in the north resembles that of England ; while in the 
southern Islands it is as warm as 1^'ance or Italy. The 
'precious metals and copper are very abundant, and coal and 
jpordelain clay plentiful. The vegetation is similar to that 
*of China, wild animals are not very numerous ; and the 
chief domestic animals are the horse, ox, and buffalo. 
'Agriculture forms the chief employment of the people, and 
lice, wheat, and barley, with cotton, silk, tobacco, and tefl^ 
•^ue the chief products. The inhabitants are skilful in 
making cotton and silk fabrics, in the art of japanning, 
and in the manufacture of porcelain and paper. The 
Japanese belong to the same race as the Chinese, but differ 
'Tety much from them in character. They are frank, brave, 
and intelli^nt, and ready to adopt the inventions of Europe. 
Education is very generally \liffused. The prevailing reli- 
gion is Buddhism, and the emperor, or Mikado, as he is 
termed, is also high priest. The chief towns are Yed'o, 
Hia^o, Eana'gawa, xokoha'ma, Kanga'saki, Hakoda'di, 
and Matsma'i. Tedo, or To-kei, the capital, stands on 
the eastern side of the island of Niphon, at the head of a 
fine bay. The population is about 700,000. 1C&».\^^ ^^ 
JLijoto, ia in the southern part oi t\ie «!KEEL^S!d^ssi\. 
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gawa and Tolcoliaiika are ports on the Bay of Tedo. Viii- 
ga«aki, on the western sid^ of Einsin, was for two centories 
the only port open to foreigners. Hakodadi and XfttOMl 
are in uie island of Yesso. 

Further India. 

Further India is bounded on the north by China 
and Thibet ; on the west hj India and the Bay of 
Bengal ; south and east by the Chinese Sea. The 
total area is about 1^000,000 square miles, and the 
population 26,000,000. 

The surface is diversified by ranges of mountains, which 
radiate from a mountain-knot on the borders of TMbet, and 
leave large tracts of level country between. The climate, ' 
though tropical, is considered healthy. The country is 
very rich in minerals, including not only gold, iron, copper, 
lead, and tin, but rubies, amethysts, sapphires, and ouer 
gems. The mountains are covered with forests, wbidi 
yield useful timber, such as teak, and woods used as dyes, 
perfumes, and medicines. Wild animals, such as those 
found in Hindostan, are very numerous, and white elephants 
are met with in Siam. The chief rivers are the Inawady, 
Saluen, Meinam, Mekon, and the Sang-ko'i which flows into 
the Gulf of Tonquin. AgHcuUwre forms the chief envploy- 
ment of the people, but it is very imperfect ; the chief 
articles of cultivation being rice, cotton, tib^ sugar-cane, and 
the mulberry. The rMmufadwres include cotton and silk 
fabrics, dyeing, gUding, casting bells, and a coarse kind of 
earthenware. I^ie trade is chiefly with China, Thibet, . 
India, and Great Britain. Further India consists of several ' 
independent states, of which Bui^mah, Siam% and Anam' 
are tne chief. Anam includes Ton'quin and Coch'in-China. 
In the interior is the La!os country, inhabited by numerous 
tribes, some of which are subject to China, otiiers to Bur- 
mah, Siam, or Anam. Malaya includes a number of small 
states, some of which are subject to Siam, while others are 
under native rajahs. The chief towns are Man'delay, 
Amarapoo'ra, Buikok', Hue', and Sai'gon. Xasdelay, on , 
the Irrawady, is the capital of Burmah. Aya, the foimtr ! 
capital, was destroyed by an earthquake in 1839; and 
Amarapoora was afso then laid in ruins. BankiA; near 
the month of the Meinam, is the capital of Siam. Huo'* 
the oapitid of Anain, is xeimaik8^\<& W ^<^f^!Ki^^Qf itas 



fortificationf, which are oonstnioted on the Ikiropeni pluu 
Btdifim, near one of the mouths of the Mekon, is the 
capital of the French poeseasions in Cochin-China. 

An account of British possessions in Farther 
India, as^well as of Hindostan, is given in the sec- 
tion relating to the '' Bntisb Colonies." 



CHAPTEB IV. ^ 

WEBTEBK ASIA. 

Persia, AfghftniRtan, and Belooohistan. 

These conntties occupy the plateau of Iran, which 
I^ an area of nearly 1,000,000 square miles, with 
an average elevation of about 3000 feet. South <>f 
the Caspian Sea, the plateau is bounded by the 
EUmrz Mountains, which culminate in the volcanic 
peak of Demavencf^ about 21,000 feet in height. 
Farther eastward, the Elbutz chain joins the Pa- 
ropam'Uan range, which only appears as a chain of 
mountains when viewed from the low plains on the 
north. On the extreme north-west of the plateau^ 
however, the Hindoo Koo$h rivals the Himalayas in 
altitude. On the eastern side of the plateau are 
the Surieman and Hc^la Mountains, separated by 
the Bolan Pass. On the south a mountainous ben 
of country separates the interier from the low 
parched plaana on ike coast ; and on the west, the 
Zc^grot Mountains descttid in terraces to the valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. A great part of the 
interior is covered by sandy tracts of considerate 
extent, and in the north of Persia is the Qreat 8aU 
Desert^ which extends into Afghanistan. On the 
borders of the Caspian, in the river valleys, and 
among the spurs of the Hindoo KQQ«ik«3Qid€fQiSos^ 
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man Mountuns, there are tracts of great fertility* 
Copper; lead, iron, and other metals, are abundant 
in various parts; valuable mines of turquoise are 
worked in the north-east of Persia ; gold is found 
in the streams which flow from the Hindoo Koosh ; 
and salt is abundant everjwhere. The chief rivers 
are the HeVmund^ which flows into Lake Zw/rah; 
the Sefid Rood, or White River, which flows into 
the Caspian ; and the Bunde'wir^ which flows into 
Lake Bakhftegan. The climate is hot and dry, but 
subject to great extremes of heat and cold. The 
province of Mekran, in Central. Beloochistan, is said 
to be the hottest place in Asia ; at Cabul, however, 
which stands at an elevation of 6000 feet, the ther- 
mometer is sometimes as low as 5^ below zero, in 
winter. 

Fertia, which occupies the western half of the plateau, i* 
boanded on the nort^ by the liytBr Ar'aa, the Oospiaii, and 
Turkestan, on the west by Asiatic Turkey, and on the 
south by the Persian Gulf. The total area is about 500,000 
sauare miles, and the j^pulation 5,000,000, about one-fourth 
01 whom are wandermg tribes who dwell in tents, and 
whose wealth ponsists in sheep, cattle, horses, and camels ; 
9ome of them also are skilful m the manufacture of carpets, 
AgrkuUure is not earned on to any great extent, except 
in the north and south-west. Fruits and various' grains, 
inclifding rice,' are grown on the shores of the Caspian; 
ootton and ;silk are produced in the north-west, and the 
Tine in the south-west; the poppy and the j^ant from 
which assafoBtida is made are also extensively ^wn. The 
principal momufadwrea are silk fabrics of all kmds, shawls 
of goats' hair, carpets, sword-blades, and leather. The 
aynrnierce is considerable, and is carried on with the nco^h- 
bouring countries by oarav^ns, and by means of the Caspiaa 
and the Persian Gulf. The chief towns are T€heran\ the 
present capital; Ispalian\ the former capital; Shirasf; 
jSTemum*, ramous for its shawls and carpets ; Asirdbad^ and 
Balfru8h\ -on the Caspian; and Bughtr^, on the Persian 
OnJf. This covemment is a despotic monarchy, and the 
prevailing reSgion Mohunmedamsm. 
Atjfhaaiatan is bounded on 1^« tlot^ Vj *t:^k.<«<ian« 
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from which it is partially separated by the Oxas. It has 
an area of about 280,000 square miles, with a populatioa 
of 5,000,000. The greater part of the country is moun> 
tainous, except in the south-west]^ where there is a desert. 
Neither the agriculture nor the manufactures are of any 
importance; but the inland trade is considerable, and 
centres chiefly at HeroJf, to which caraYans come &om 
Persia, Turkestan, Thibet, and India. The only other 
towns of importance are Cabool' and Gandahai^. Cabodl 
stands on a feeder of the Indus, at an elevation of 600(i 
feet ; Canda?Mr is on a tributary c^ ths Helmund. The-. 
Afghans consist of a number of different tribes, each undes 
its own chieftain, who is only nominally subject to 1h/B 
Ameer at Cabul. The preyamng religion is Mohamme- 
danism* 

Beloochiitan has an area of 1€%000 square miles, and a 
population of about 2,000,000. TIm people consist of two 
races — ^the Belooches, who inhabit thb western pro.YiD£eS|t 
and the Brahooees, who dwell in tbA east. Both races are 

Sbstoral in their habits. The onlv town of importaiice is 
elatf and the Elhan of Eelat is toe nominal sarereign oi 
the count];y. The veGgion is Mohammedanism. 

Asiatio Turkey* 

SmtFACQ. — ^Asiatic Turkey comprises Asia Minor, 
Turkish Armenia, Mesopota^mia, and Syria* The 
whole area is nearly 700,000 square miles^ and the 
population about 14,000,000. Asia Minor consistH 
almost entirely of a plateau which slopes gently to 
the west, with rich plains along the sea-coast The 
surface of Armenia is a succession of high moun- 
tain-chains and elevated plains. The western part 
of Syria is traversed by the mountains of Lebanon, 
while the eastern portion is a large desert plain. 
Mesopotamia is the country drained by the Tigris 
and Euphrates. 

BiYERS. — The Euphrates rises between Mount Ararat and 
Zcike Van, and flows at first to the west. It then turns to 
the south-west, and approaches within 100 miles of the 
Mediterranean. Next tiuning to the south-east^ it is javos^ 
by the Tigris, and flows into tha ^ennaii QroM. "YWv^ai^ 
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has its source in the mountains to the east of Lake Tan^ 
and in its conrse southward it passes Mosul and Bagdad. 
It joins the Euphrates after a course of 1150 miles, and 
the united stream is called 8hat-el-Arab, and upon it stajoda 
Bosra. The total length oftheEuphratesis about 1800 miles. 

Climate and Productions. — ^The climate of Asi- 
atic Turkey, except in the mountainous regions, is 
warm and pleasant, though in some parts of Syria, 
and in the southern parts of Mesopotamia, the heat 
in summer is excessive. Coal and iron are met 
with in Sjrria; copper, lead, and silver, in Asia 
Minor and Armenia. Forests of pines, oak, elm, 
and beech clothe the mountains ; grapes, oranges, 
and other fruits grow in the valleys, and Mesopo- 
tamia is celebrated for its dates. The lion is found 
to the east of the Euphrates ; the hyena, panther, 
and wild boar, in Mesopotamia ; jackals, bears, and 
wolves, in Syria and Asia Minor. 

Population and Industry. — ^The population in- 
cludes Turks, Arabs, Jews, Greeks^ and Armenians. 
The Turks are the most numerous, and are found 
chiefly in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and the north 
of Syria. The Greeks and Armenians are steadily 
increasing in number, while the Turks are decreas* 
ing. The Turks and Arabs are Mohammedans ; 
the Greeks and Armenians, Christians. Agriculture 
is very defective; but great numbers of horses, 
cattle, and goats are reared in Asia Minor; the 
valleys of Sjrria produce the fig, orange, olive, and 
other fruits ; while in Mesopotamia, large crops of 
rice, wheat, and other grains are raised, as well as 
cotton, tobacco, flax, and hemp. The manufcuUurea 
consist chiefly of cotton and silk fabrics, shawls, 
carpets, leather, and soap. 

Towns. — ^The chief towns are Smyr'na, Sino^'pe^ 
Treyizond, Erzeroom', Alep'po, Damas'cus, Mosul^, 
Bagdad', Hiriah, Bas'ra. 
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SmyrnS) the capital of Asiatic Turkey, stands upon the 
'^i^estem coast of Asia Minor. It is the chief port in the 
Tievant, and has also commnnication by means o? caravans 
with Bagdad and Persia. The population is 150,000. 
Sinope is the best port on the north coast. Here an en- 
cagement took^ place between the Russians and Turks in 
1853. l^biiona, in Turkish Armenia, is well fortified, 
and a place of considerable trade. Erieroom, the chief city 
in Armenia, stands near the northern branch of the Eu- 
phrates. . iJeppo, the principKal city in northern Syria, is 
^ebrated for its cotton and silk fabrics : Scanderoon' is its 
port. Damascni, one of the oldest cities in the world, 
stands in the midst of a fine plain. Its port is Be^routf 
with which it is connected l^ a good road, 75 miles in 
length. Mosul, on the Tigris, is chiefly interesting from 
its proximity to the ruins of ancient Nineveh. Bagdad, to 
the south-east, is the centre of a great inland trade, carried 
on by means of caravans. Hillah, a small town on the 
Euphrates, about sixty miles south of Bagdad, stands amidst 
the ruins of ancient Babylon. Basra, or Bass'orah, is the 
chief emporium of the eastern division of Asiatic Turkey. 

The whole of Asiatic Turkey is divided into a 

number of pashalicks, each pasha being directly 

^responsible to the Sultan at Constantinople. 

Arabia. 

Arabia is bounded on the north by Mesopotamia 
and Syria ; west, by the Red Sea ; south, by the 
Arabian Sea ; and east, by the Gulf of Omaun^ and 
the Persian Gulf. Its total area is about 1,200,000 
square miles, and the population about 10,000,000. 
The interior is for the most part a barren plateau, 
but a fertile belt is found round the coast. The 
chief articles cultivated are the date palm, coffee 
plant, and a kind of millet ; and among the moun- 
tain valleys of the west coast, the fig, apricot, vine, 
almond, orange, and various balsam trees are found. 
The wealth of the inhabitants consists in their 
horses, camels, flocks, and herds ; the manufactures 
are of no importance. There is considerable tsA.^<^^ 
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however, carried on both by seaports and caravans. 

A great deal of traffic takes place at the hixjy or 

annual pilgrimage to Mecca, on which occasion 

caravans come from Morocco, Egypt, Syria, and 

Persia, and bring with them the productions of the 

countries through which they pass. 

Arabia is divided into seven provinces : El-tour Sfnai, 
Hed'jaz, Teamen, Had'ramaat, Omaun, Lah'sa, and Nej'ed* 
The first six lie round the coast ; the last comprises the in- 
terior. B-toor Sinai contains Mount Sinai, and the famous 
rains of Peftra, the ancient capital of Idnmea. He^jai 
contains the towns of Metfca and Medi'na — ^the former 
the birthplace of Mohammed, the latter his buiialplace. 
Jiddahf tae port of Mecca, has considerable trade. Yemen 
is the most fertile province of Arabia; the capital is 
Sa'na, In this province lies Aden, 'a British pos- 
session. Omann is ruled by an independent chief, called 
the Lnanm, who also possesses the town of Gkimfaroon, on 
the Persian coast. MuMoi is the chief town in Omaan. 

The Arabs are divided into two classes : those 
who dwell in towns ; and the BedoumSj or wander- 
ing Arabs. The provinces of Nejed, Lahsa, and 
Hadramaut are inhabited chiefly by Bedouins, each 
tribe having its own chief, called a Sheikh. The 
provinces of Sinai, Hedjaz, and Yemen are subject 
to Turkey. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA. 



CHAPTER L 

PHYSICAL aEOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries and Extent. — Africa is bounded 

on the north by the Mediterranean ; west, by the 

Atlantic ; east, by the Indian Ocean and the Red 

Sea. It extends from 37® 2(K north latitude to 

34° 5(y south; the greater portion of it, therefore, lies 

within the tropics. Its length, from Cape Blanc'o 

to Cape Agul^as, is 5000 miles ; its breadth, from 

Cape Verde to Cape Guardafu^'i, is nearly as much ; 

and its total area is 12,000,000 square miles. 

The Isthmus of Su'ez, which c(»mects Africa and Asia, is 
only 78 miles wide, and across it a canal has been cut from 
Port Said to Suez. At the Strait of Babebnandeb, the coast 
of Asia is only 16 miles distant from Africa ; and at the 
Strait of Gibraltar, Europe is only about 10 miles distant. 

Seas, Bays, and Gulfs. — The Mediterranean, 
in which are the Gulfs of Sidfra and Ca'bes, and the 
Strait of Gibraltar; the Gfulfof Oui^nea^ including 
the Bights of Benin' and Biafra / Table Bat/, False 
Bay, and AVgoa Bay, in Cape Colony; Delago'a 
Bay, the Mozambique^ Channel, and CfuJf of A'den, 
parts of the Indian Ocean ; Strait of Babelmandeb, 
the Red Sea, and the Gulf of Suez. 

Islands. — ^The Made^rd,Cana'ry^ and Cape Verde 
Islands, in the North Atlantic ; Feman'do Po, in 
the Gulf of Guinea ; Ascen'sion ««id St HeWna^ in 
the South Atiantio ; Madagas'car^ MaurUi'uft^OottC - 
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oro Islands, 2janzibar^j and Soco'traj in the Indian 

Ocean. 

Xadeira and the Cape Verde Islands belong to Portngal ; 
the Canaries and Femaade Po, to Sbain ; Asoeniieny St 
Helena, and Mauritius, to England ; Ifadagasear and the 
Comoro Islands are independent ; 8<>cotra belongs to the 
Saltan of Zanzibar. 

Capes. — Capes Bon^ Blanco^ and Spar^tel, on the 
north coast; Capes Nun, Bqfafdor^ Blanco^ Verde^ 
PaVmas^ Lo^pez, Nefgro, and Chod Hope, on the 
west; Cape Agulhas, on the south'; and Capes 
Corrien^tes, Ddga'do, and Quardafui, on the east 

Surface. — In Africa, as in Australia, the princi- 
pal mountain-chains lie round the coast, leaving a 
basin-like depression in the interior. The chief 
ranges are the Aflas Mountains, in the north ; the 
Kong Mountains, in Upper Guinea ; the West Coast 
Range ; the Nieuveldtf and Dragonher^gen, in Cape 
Colony ; the East Coast Mange, and the JSIouniains 
of Abyssinia. 

Mount Milf sin, the highest summit in the Atlas chain, 
attains an elevation of 11,400 feet, and the average height 
in Morocco is about 8000 feet ; but as the chain runs ^ust- 
ward it decreases in altitude. The mountains of Abyssinia 
stand on a plateau of considerable elevatior, and Abba 
Ja'red reaches the height of 15,000 feet. The highest 
summits in Africa, however, are Ke'nia and Xilinuuya'ro, 
in the East Coast Range, just south of the equator; they 
reach the altitude of about 20,000 feet. The Peak of 
Cam'eroons, in the West Coast Range, rises 13,000 feet 
above the shores of the Gulf of Guinea. At the head of 
Lake Tanganyika is a ranee called the Mountdi'ns of the 
Moon, where Mount Mfomofro rises 10,000 feet; and on 
the western side of the Albert Lake is a range known as 
the Blue Mountains, 

Deserts and Plains, — ^A great portion of Northern 

Africa is occupied hy the Sahar^a, or sea of sand* 

South of Lake Tchad the country rises in elevation, 

and appears to be of great ferlWW.^ « A. xld^e of high, 
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gronnd pfiobablj runs from the Bine Mountains to 
the Peak of Cameroons, forming a watershed be- 
tween the Congo and the streams which flow to 
the north. A second watershed, which lies about 
ten degrees . south of the equator, separates the 
basin of the Congo from that of the Zambesi. 
South of the Zambesi is the Kalahafri Desert, 
which, though deficient in water, has an abundant 
vegetation, and supports a large number of wild 
animals. This desert is separated from Cape Colony 
by the Orange River. 

In the centre of the Sahara there are seyeral plateaux of 
considerable extent, which are refreshed by showers of rain, 
ao^ produce an abundant vegetation. In other places there 
are fertile spots called oaseSf which afford resting-places for 
the caravans which cross the desert. These oases are gene- 
rally depressed below the general level, and are caused by 
springs of water. The tract on the west side of the Nile is 
called the LQ/yom Desert; on the east side is the Nu'Jnan 
Desert, 

Rivers and Lakes. — ^The chief rivers are the 

Nile^ which flows into the Mediterranean ; the 

'Senfegalj Nigger, Confgo, and Or^ange River j which 

flow into the Atlantic ; the Limpo'po and Zamhefsi^ 

flowing into the Indian Ocean; and the Shar^ij 

flowing into Lake Tchad. 

The Kile is formed of two branches — the White and Bhie 
Niles — which unite at Khartoom'. The source of the Blue 
^ile is Lake Demfbea in Abyssinia ; the source of the White 
Kile is not yet exactly known. It is supposed to rise in 
Lake Victoria, whence it flows into the Albert Nyan'za, 
but it is uncertain whether the Albert Nyanza communi- 
cates with Lake Tanganyi'ka or not. From the Albert 
Nyanza the White Nile flows northward j^st Gondoko'ro, 
and is joined by the Bahr-el-OhazeVle, Then flowing for 
some distance to the east, it again turns almost due north. 
Below Khartoom the Nile receives the Atbar*a, and then 
for the remainder of its course, a distance of 1400 miles, it 
does not receive a single feeder. From the junction of the 
Atbara to the borders of Bgypt, 1^<b ^ot totQ& ^^dcqs^c^s.^ 
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rapids, known as the ** Cataracts of the lifile.*' The tcrt4 
le^gth of the river must exceed 8000 miles. 

Tne Niger rises in the Kong Mountains, and flows to 
the north-east past Se'go and llanhuctoo'. It then tnms 
south-east, passing Bous'sa, where Mungo Park was killed ; 
Rab'ba, ana Eg'ga. It is now joined on the left bank hy 
the Tchad'da, whose source is at present unknown, and 
then, flowing to the south, empties itself by a large delta. 
Very little is known of the Congo, but it is supposed to be 
identical with the Lnala^a discovered by Br Lrvingstone. 
The Lualaba drains several lakes, including Bangweo'lo, 
MoeWo, Kamrvolon'dOy and Lake lAtwoln, At its mouth the 
Congo is six miles wide, and of great depth. The Zambesi 
is formed by two branches, the LeeTia and Leam'bye, liie 
former rising in the small I/ike DiU/lo. The united stream 
flows southward through the Barotse valley, and then turn- 
ing eastward forms the celebrated Victoria Falls, Flowing 
now to the north, and then to the east, the river breaks 
through the East Coast Range, and is joined on the left 
bank by the Shirey which flows from Lake Nyas'sa. lie 
total length of the river is about 2000 miles. The source 
of the Shari is not known, but it is supposed to be identical 
with the Welle, which, rises in the Blue Mountains, to the 
west of Albert Lake, and flows to the north-west. 

It is not certain at present whetlier Lake Tan- 
ganyika is connected with any large river ; but in 
1874 Lieut. Cameron discovered wliat be thought 
to be an outlet on the western side, about 6^ south 
of the equator. Lake Tchad has no outlet, and 
its waters are slightly brackish. Lake Ngandj 
to the north of the Kalahari Desert, is also without 
an outlet. It was discovered by Dr Livingstone in 
1849. 

Climate and Productions. — ^Lying for the most 
part within the tropics, the climate is very hot, and 
a district, extending from the centre of the Sahara 
across Arabia to the Persian Gulf, is considered the 
hottest region on the globe; but in the extreme 
north and south of the continent the climate is 
delightful. Many parta ace ^aa^^ vGL^\^«rcen^ but 



along the banks of the mere, and, indeed, wher- 
ever there is water, the soil is extremely fertile. 

Africa is not rich in minerals, at least they have not been 
worked to any extent ; but gold and diamonds have been 
met with in tne neighbourhood of the Orange River. Gold 
is met with, in the form of dust, on the Guinea coast; it 
is also found in Abyssinia and on the Mozambique coast. 
Iron and copper are obtained from the Atlas Mountains, in 
the regions west of the Nile, and in the valley of the 
Lualaba. Itock-saU is very abundant in the western half 
of the Sahani, and forms an important article of com- 
merce. The vegetation varies witn tiie soil and climate. 
The dcUe-paJm^ palm-oil tree, and ba>obah are characteristic 
of the north ; teak, ebony, and other woods are found in the 
forests of the west ; cinnamon, and other spices, round the 
Gulf of Aden ; and maize, cotton, and tobacco in the central 
parts. The Kalahari Desert is remarkable for the number 
of plants luiving tuberous roots, such as the water-melon ; 
and Gape Colony for its heaths, beautiful flowers, and 
plants with thick fleshy Jleaves like the cactus and hoqite- 
leek. 

The wild animals of Africa are laige and numerous, and 
this continent is especially rich in its pachyderms, or thick- 
skinned animals, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, and zebra. Antfehpes are numerous in Soutnem 
Afirica and on the east coast; seventy species belong to this 
continent, and they vary in size from one about the size of 
a hare to the eland, which is larger than an ox. The 
western portion of Equatorial AMca seems to be the special 
home of monkeys, and here is found the gentle chimpanzeo 
and the savage gorilla. The tiger is not found in AMc^ 
f>ut the lion, leopard, wolf, hyena, and jackal are met with. 
The birds include the ostrich, parrot, stork, pelican, guinea- 
fowl, and numerous others. The rept^es include l^e croco- 
dile and python ; and the insects, the white ant and the tse- 
tse fly. 

PopiTLATiGN. — ^The total population of Africa has been 
estimated at 200 millions, the mtgority of whom belong to 
the Negro races. Amoi^ these may be mentioned the ^)pts 
and Berbers of the north; the FelkUahs of the west; the 
HoUentots and Kaffirs of the south ; and the Gallas of the 
east. Besides these, the Arabs are very numerous in 
Eastern and Northern Africa. Mohammedanism prevails 
in Northern and Eastern Africa. CjVma^casx^N&^SS^^*^'^ 
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in the European settlements, and a oonupt form is followed 
in Abyssinia, and among the natives of Egypt. The re- 
mainder are heathens. 



CHAPTER II. 

POLITICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

The Barbary States. 

The States of Barbary include Moroc'co, Alge'- 
ria, Tu^'nis, and Trip'^oli. The Atlas Mountains run 
through these states, with a steep descent towards 
the Mediterranean, but a more gradual slope to the 
south. On the north side the climate is delightful, 
and the vegetation resembles that of the south of 
£urope. Evergreen trees abound, and the olive, 
orange, fig, almond, and mulberry flourish. On 
the south side the climate is tropical, and this is 
the special home of the date palm. The inhabitants 
consist of three main divisions: the Berbers, a 
pastoral people who dwell in villages among the 
mountains ; the Moors, a mixed race who dwell in 
the towns ; and the Bedouin Arabs, who dwell in 
tents, and lead a wandering life. A large portion 
of the country is pastoral, and the rearing of cattle— 
especially sheep and goats-— forms the chief employ- 
ment of the people. Among the articles cultivated 
in the* Barbary States are maize and other grains, 
cotton, tobacco, and the mulberry. The most im- 
portant manufacture is that of Morocco lecUher, 
which is made out of goat skins. Various articles 
of clothing, together with silk and woollen goods, 
firearms, and carpets, are made at Tunis, and in 
othep st&teB. There is a great trade with Central 
Africa by means of caxayana. 
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: Itonee* liaa «a area ef about 200,000 aqasn milfls, with 
a population of about 6,000,000. The chief towns are 
Morocco, the capital ; lez, the chief seat of the manufacture 
of Morocco leather ; MogcMre, the port of Morocco ; and 
Tafiletf on the south side of the Atks Mountains. The 
country is goTemed by a Sultan : the reli&ion is Moham- 
medan. Algaria Is about half the size of Morocco, and is 
a French colony. The country is extremely fertile, and 
tobacco, cotton, indigo, and cochineal are raised. Iron, 
copper, lead, salt, and diamonds are found; and off the 
coast there is a yaluable coral fishery. Algiers is the 
capital, and other important towns are Uon'stantme, B&nOf 
and (/raiL, Tunis is about half the size of Algeria, and is 
governed by a Bey, who itf subject to the Sultan of Turkey. 
It is rich in minerals, but minmg is neglected ; it has con- 
sidemble manufactures, and a large trade, especially with 
the interior. TwnM, the capital, is the largest town in 
Barbary ; about half the population are Jews. A few miles 
to the north-east are the ruins of ancient Carthage. JTaiV- 
vxvn, is next to Tunis in importance. Aipoli, which in- 
cludes Fezzan', is governed by a Pasha, who is nominally 
subject to- the Sullen. It is famous for its dates and other 
fruits. Caravans from the town of Tripoli proceed to Cairo, 
Bomou, and Ashantee. Fezzan is a large oasis ; Mowrtookf^ 
the chief town, is a great rendezvous for caravans. 

Soudan. 

Soudan, or Negroland, is the name given to that 
large extent of country which • lies between the 
Sahara and the equator, and stretches from the 
Atlantic to the meridian of 20^ east. It embraces 
Senegambia, Upper Guinea, and the countries 
watered by the river Niger and the streams which 
flow into Lake Tchad. The soil throughout is of the 
greatest fertility ; agriculture is the chief employment 
of the people, and cotton, indigo, fruits, rice, maize, 
and other grains are the chief products. The natives 
show some skill in the manufacture of cotton and 
silk fabrics, and also in the making of mats. Con- 
siderable trade is carried on by means of caravans^ 
the chief exports being p«lm-oi\^ ^<c»\<&c>^^ ^s^ocv^ 
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feathers, ivory, and slaves. The population consists 
of various tribes of negroes, and is thought to num- 
ber about 90 millions. The Fellatahs, who are the 
ruling people in the countries between the Niger 
and Lake Tchad, profess the Mohammedan religion; 
in other parts the grossest idolatry is practised. 

In Senegamliia are a number of petty states of no im- 
portance, and here the English andPrenchhayefonned settle- 
ments, libe'ria is an independent republic, founded in 
1820 as an a^lum for freed negroes : the chief town is 
Monr&via, The two most powerful states in Upper Guinea 
are those of Asluuitee' and Daho'mey. Coomou^sUt the 
capital of the former, was burnt by the English in 1874. 
Aho'mey is the chief town of Dahomey. TimbucUx/^ the 
capital of an independent state, stands about 20 miles from 
the banks of the Niger. Sack'cUoo, the chief town in 
Houssa, is the most populous town in Soudan. Kouka^ 
near the shores of Lake Tchad, is the capital of Bomon. 

Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. 

Eg^t embraces the delta and lower portion of 
the Nile. Its length from north to south is 500 
miles, and the habitable portion of the country does 
not exceed 16,000 square miles, though a much 
larger extent of country is generally included under 
the name. The population is about 5,000,000, the 
majority of whom are Arabs, the rest being Copts, 
Turks, Jews, Armenians, and Europeans. The 
Copts are supposed to be the descendants of the 
original inhabitants. The fertility of the country 
depends upon the Nile, but it is no longer allowed 
to overflow its banks as formerly. Dykes are con- 
structed to protect the country from inundation, and 
the water is carried off by means of canals, and used 
for purposes of irrigation. Cotton is the staple pro- 
duct of the country. Hice, maize, wheat, millet, 
sugar, coS^By flax, hemp, and silk are also produced. 
y^he manufactures are ot no \m^ot\»xk&.^^ except the 
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making of coarse earthentvare. The commerce is 
considerable, and chiefly centres in Alexandria. 
The chief towns are Cai'^ro, Alexandria, Boset^ta, 
Damiet^ta, Ismai'lia, Suez, Cosseir', Ken'neh. 

Cairo, the capital, is the largest town in Africa. To the 
south-west, and on the opposite buik of the river, is the 
small town of Ghi'zeh, in the neighbourhood of which are 
the principal pyramids of Egypt. Alexandria was founded 
by Alexander the Great, B.C. 882. It is an important 
station on the Oyerland Route to India, and is connected 
with Cairo and Suez by rail. Bosetta and Damietta giye 
names to the eastern and western navipible branches of the 
Nile respectively. Ismailia, on the ouez Canal, promises 
to become one of the most important towns in Egypt. 
Sues, beine the terminus both of the railway from Alex- 
andria, ana the canal from Port Said, is a place of consider- 
able traffic. Cosseir, on the Red Sea, is the entrepot of the 
trade between Arabia and Egypt. Xenneh, in Upper 
Egypt, has long been celebrated for its manufacture of 
coarse earthenware. A little hieher up the river are the 
magnificent ruins of ancient Thebes. 

Egypt is governed by a Viceroy or Khedive, who 
owes a nominal subjection to the Sultan of Turkey, 
but he is virtually independent Nubia was an- 
nexed to Egypt in 1821, and more recently Bar- 
foor has been added. Since 1871, several of the 
countries drained by the upper course of the White 
Nile have been annexed by the Viceroy of Egypt; 
80 that his dominions now extend from Alexandria 
to Lake Albert-Nyanza. 

VaUa has an area of about 400,000 square miles, but a 
great portion of it is a desert. In the south, however, 
especially on the banks of the rivers, vegetation is luxuriant, 
^e climate is hot and dry, and the chief vegetable jsroduc- 
tions are the date-palm, baobab, acacia, and mimosa : 
millet is almost the only grain cultivated. Wild a-nim^ils 
are numerous, and include the elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, giraffe, ostrich, and various antelopes. A lew 
woollen and cotton cloths, with cane mats, are the chief 
articles of manufacture. The religion is Mohammedan. 
The Egyptian viceroy resides at Khutoom. i^^os^ ^sfOo^ssi 
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towns that may be mentioned are Senatuf^, on the Blue 
Kile ; Bei^hery a rendezYoos for carayans ; Suu'hin, a port 
on the Red Sea ; New Dongc/la; and Ipsaanbool\ celebrated 
for its temples cut out of the solid lock. 

Abysfdnui lies to the south-east of Nubia, and has 
about half its area. The country consists of a 
plateau diversified with isolated mountain-masses, 
and intersected by deep ravines. The climate is 
very hot in the valleys, but delightful in the uplands. 
The soil is fertile, and the chief productions are 
miUet, wheat, maize, and barley ; with flax, cotton, 
and coffee : the coffee plant is native to the country. 
The manufactures include cotton and woollen cloths, 
leather, pottery, sword-biades, and hardware. The 
people, who number about 4,000,000, profess a cor- 
rupt form of Christianity, but in some of the pro- 
vinces Mohammedanism prevails. 

Abyssinia was once a powerful kingdom, but is now split 
up into a number of independent s^tes. Egypt has ap- 
propriated the district along the sea-coast, and will pro- 
bably in time absorb the whole. 

Central and Southern Africa. 

The coast district from the Peak of Cameroons 
to Cape Negro is called Lower Oninea, and includes 
Biajra^ Loavfgo^ Congoj Ango'la^ and Benguffla. 
The climate is tropical, and the coast low and un- 
healthy. The people are negroes and pagans, ex- 
cept in Angola and Benguela, where some tribes 
have embraced Christianity. Slavery is everywhere 
prevalent. 

The Portuguese claim a sovereignty over the district 
from Cape Lopez to Cape Negro, and have established 
various settlements. St Paul de Loan/da, the capital of 
the Portuguese possessions in this quarter, has a good har- 
bour, and exports slaves, ivory, and cotton. Loango and 
jBeTigtula are other PortogueBQ towna. 
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Cape Colony and Natal have been described 
among the "Colonies" of Great Britain. The 
Orange Eiver Free State and the Transvaal or 
South African Republic are peopled chiefly by 
Dutch farmers, who, disliking British rule, have 
migrated at different times from the neighbouring 
colonies. It has been proposed recently to unite 
them with the colonies in a federal union similar to 
the Dominion of Canada. Bloen{fon'tein is the cap- 
ital of the Orange State; Preto'rioy of Transvaal. 

The coast region from Delagoa Bay to Cape Del- 
gado is under the influence of Portugal, the chief 
towns being Sofala, Quillima^ne, and Mozambique. 

SofcUa is supposed by some to represent the Ophir of 
King Solomon ; gold is still obtained in the neighbourhood. 
Mozambique, the capital of the Portuguese possessions in, 
Eastern Afri(ia, exports ivory, gold-dost, and slaves. 

Zanzibar extends from Cape Delgado as far 
north as the equator. This portion of Africa is 
governed by a Seyyid or Sultan, who resides at 
Zanzibar^ which stands on the western side of a 
small island of the same name. Its trade with 
Arabia and Hindostan is very considerable, and is 
chiefly in the hands of British and American 
merchants. QuiU/a, Momfhas^ and Melin'da are 
othier places of some importance. 

The tribes of the interior of Africa have scarcely emerged 
from barbarism, but still they have in some places made 
some advan^ie in civilization. Agriculture is Httle under- 
stood, and instead of the plough, a hoe seems to be in 
universal use from Lake Ngami to the equator. The chief 
products are rice, maize, millet, the sweet potato, and 
melons. The MakoU/lo, and other tribes in the south, rear 
immense herds of goats and cattle; and oxen seem the 
common beasts of burden. In the neighbourhood of the 
equatorial lakes goods are carried on the shoulders of men ; 
and the Arab traders engage the poor natives to carry their 
ivory for them to the coast, and then. aeU. t3i<^\si «& «3a:^^s^ 
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The mannfactiires consist principally of weapons and orna- 
ments made of iron and copper ; of articles of clothing, 
sometimes made of the skins of animals ; and of a coarse 
Mnd of pottery. The yarious tribes of the Many^uem'af who 
dwell to the west of Tanganyika, cultivate coffee, but not 
cotton, and a kind of grass cloth is worn, made from the 
leaves of a palm-tree. According to Dr Livingstone, they 
are skilled workers in iron and copper. 

The large island of Madagascar is separated from 
the continent of Africa by the Mozambique Channel. 
Its length from Cape Amfher to Cape St Mary is 
about 1000 miles, and its total area is about 
200,000 square miles. A range of mountains runs 
through the island from north to south, and the 
highest summit, Ankarat^ra, reaches an altitude of 
11,000 feet Low plains, however, lie round the 
coast The country is well watered, the soil fertile, 
and the climate hot Minerals, especially coal and 
iron^ abound; cattle are plentiful, and the timber 
valuable. The total population is about 5,000,000. 

The natives seem to belonff to two races allied to the 
K^roes and Malays respectively. The prevailing language, 
calted iifoZa^duy, bears more resemblance to the Mahiy 
dialects than to those of the neighbouring coast of Africa. 
The natives show some skill in working in iron and other 
metals, and in making gold and silver tissues and carpets. 
TawiiMri^'oo, the capital, has a population of about 25,000. 
Ta/nuUav«f, on the east coast, is the principal port. The 
whole island is under the rule of one sovereign. Christi- 
anity is the established religion, printing has been intro- 
duced, and schools are numerous. 
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CHAPTER L 

The United States. 

British North America has been already described 
in the section relating to the Colonies : this chapter 
will therefore be devoted to the United States. 

Boundaries and Extent. — ^The United States of 

North America are bounded on the north by the 

parallel of 49°, the Great Lakes, and the river St 

Lawrence ; on the east by the Atlantic ; on the west 

by the Pacific; and on the south by the Gulf of 

Mexico and the republic of Mexico, from which it 

is partially separated by the Bio Grande del Norte. 

Its length, from east to west, is about 2500 miles ; 

its breadth, from north to south, about 1600 miles ; 

and the total area exceeds 3,000,000 square miles. 

The vhole of Lake Micli'igan lies within the territory of 
the States, but the northern shores of the other lakes be- 
long to Canada. 

Surface. — ^The principal mountain-chains are 
the Rocky Moundaim, the AUeghafniesj the Sierra 
Neva'dttj and the Qcatcade Range. The Bocky 
Mountains divide the States into two unequal por- 
tions : on the east is the valley of the Mississip'pi, 
which is separated from the Atlantic Plain by the 
Alleghany Mountains; on the west is the Utah 
Desertj extending as far as the Sierra Nevada. 

The Bocky Mountains run southward from British Ame- 
rica to the parallel of 82** north, toid m 'Ex«isa^% 
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attain an eleyation of 18,500 feet. The passes across the chain 
are higher than those in British America : the Pacific Bidl- 
way, which runs from Omaha to Sacramento, crosses the 
mountains at an elevation of 8400 feet. .Tl^ arera^dcd^ya- 
l^on of the desert of Utah is abput'4Q09.f9^» bmtm arbss- 
ing t^e Sierra Nevada the line again rises to an elevation 
of 7000 feet. It then makes a rapid descent into the val- 
lej of the Sacramento. The Alleghany or Appala^ehian 
Mountains run north-east and south-west from the river 
St Lawrence to the parallel pf 95*. They consist of a num- 
ber of parallel ran^s, with wide fertile valleys between. 
The ridges bear different names in different parts, and 
seldom rise more than 8000 or 4000 feet high. The 
Atlantic slope, between the AUeghanies and the sea, is of 
considerable width at its southern extremity, but its 
breadth decreases towaxds the north. The soil is in g^i- 
eral of the greatest fectility, except where ewampB and 
pine barrens prevail. 

Coast-Line. — ^The east coast is in geneprt^l low, 

but it contains some good harboiMrs, The chief 

capes pn this coast are Cape Godwin MaseachnaeUs ; 

Cape IfaifteraSj on an island oiQP the coa3t of 

North Carolina; and Cc^ Sa^hU, the southern 

extremity of Flor^ida. To the spvth-we^t of Gape 

Cod \% Long Island^ on which stcinds BrooUyn, a 

suburb of New York. Further 8Qui;h is JPetaHPore 

Bay^ at the entrance to which is Qape Mqy / and 

Ches'apeake Bat/, at the entrance to which is Cape 

Charles, On the south coast, which is washed by 

the Ou^ of Mexico, -the delta of the Missisi^ippi 

stretches out far into the sea. The Pacific ^ast is 

for the most part bold and rocky, as the Cascade 

Moimtains run close along the shore. Thp chief 

inlet is the fine harbour of San Francfs^co, and to 

the north is Oape Mendoci'no. 

"W^ithin 300 yards of the neck of land on which San 
Francisco is built^ is a gronp of roclb^ islets, which swann 
with thousands of seals and sm-fo^. The state govern- 
ment has passed a law aeainst their distorbanee ; the con- 
Beqaenee & that the secSs «iini \nx^ «ea cixtAR^asL^ly tame. 
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An hotel Has been built on the cliff exactlj facing the rockis, 
and this is one of the fayoorite resorts of the San Fianciscant. 

Rivers. — The Atlantic slope is drained by the 
Connec^ticuty Httctsanj Delaware^ Susquehan^na^ 
James Biver, Roano'Tce^ Savanfnah^ and Altaha^ma. 
The Central Plain is drained bj the Mississippi 
and the Bio Grande ; and in the Pacific slope we 
have the Columbia^ Sacramen^tOj and Colorado. 

The streams which drain the Atlantic slope are all com- 
paratively short, but they are not only remarkable for 
picturesque scenery, but afford abundant water-power, and 
are of considerable commercial importance. Tne MiBiis- 
sippi rises in ZaJce Itas^ca, to the west of Lake Superior, 
and, flowing to the south, is joined at St Louis by the 
Missou'ri, This tributary rises in the Rocky Mountains, 
and, being augmented by the Yel'lowstone, P2<UU, and 
other stseams, pours its waters into the Mississippi, after a 
course of more than 8000 mile^. The main stream is next 
joined by the Ohi'o, which rises in the Alleghanies, and 
brings with it the waters of the Wdbash', on the r^ht 
bank ; and the CurnberUmd and Temussee^, on the left, 
flowing now to the south-west, the Mississippi is next 
joined by the Arhan'sas and Ited JSiver. It now flows with 
a very winding course south-east as far as New Orleans^ and 
then again turning southward discharges its waters bv 
five mouths at the extremity of a tongue of land which 
stretches 50 miles into the Oulf of Mexico. The total 
length of the river is about 4400 miles. 

Climate. — As the States extend from the 49th 
paraUel as far south as the 25th, or within two 
degrees of the tropica, we should expect the climate 
to be much warmer than that of England. In the 
northern states it is somewhat similar, as New 
York has the same average annual temperature as 
London ; but the summers are much hotter, and the 
winters colder. The Gulf Stream, which brings 
warmth to the British Islands, has little effect, if 
any, upon the United States ; for a cold current from 
the north flows down the east ^0%.^ %si^ W %aii'^v?H 
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York, and linge icebergs are sometimes carried as 
fax as tbe 40th parallel. The great characteristic 
of the climate, especially in the north-eastern 
states, is the frequent and sadden changes in tem- 
perature. The thermometer will sometimes vary 
25*" or B(f in a single day ; while in England, the 
variation seldom exceeds 12". Farther south, the 
climate is warmer and more regular, and on the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico it is semi-tropicaL 
On the west coast, the climate of Califomia re- 
sembles that of Italy ; between the Sierra Nevada 
and the Rocky Mountiuns, however, the tempera- 
ture is lower, owing to the elevation. Upon the 
whole, the climate of the United States is very 
healthy. 

Productions. — Ghldh found in Califomia ; sUr^er 
in Nevada, quicksilver in Califomia ; and coal, iron, 
lead, and copper in the eastern states. 

The sold region of California lies among the western 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada, in the yalley of the Sacramento. 
It was first cUscovered in 1848, and Califomia owes all its 
prosperity to its discorery. Nevada is more productive of 
silver than any other part of the world. In the eastern 
states there are fonr large axU^fiMe, besides a number of 
small ones. These are : (1) The Appalachism coal-field, 
which includes portions of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Vii^ginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee ; (2) the Illinois basin ; (3) the 
Missouri basin ; and (4) the Michigan coal-field. In most 
of these districts iron is associated with the coal, but it is 
especially abundant in the Appalachian coal-field. Lead is 
abundant in the states of Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin ; and copper, in Michigan. The supply of scdt 
from Utah is inexhaustible. 

To tbe east of the Mississippi, and covering the 

slopes of the Alleghany Mountains,. are vast forests; 

to the west of the Mississippi, extensive prairies, 

where a tree is seldom seen, and whore large herds 

c/ buffalo £nd pasture. 
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The diief forest trees are oak, pine, birch, walnnt, eypfets, 
maple, hickory, and cedar. These are mingled with an 
tuidergrowth of rhododendrons, azaleas, hydGrangeas, and 
other plants. The prairies are (*oyered with grass and 
flowers, but in the Kocky Mountains and Siena Nevada 
timber is affain met with. In California is fotmd the 
magnificent Wdlvngtoma^ a kind of pine, which sometimes 
exceeds 300 feet in height. 

Among the wild animals found in the States may 
be mentioned bears, wolves, the bison, moose-deer, 
opossum, prairie-dog, and rattlesnake : among birds, 
the humming-bird, mocking-bird, wild geese, 
pigeons, and turkeys. 

The prairi6-dog is a kind of rabbit, but it has a sharp, 
distinct bark. The mocking-bird, a native of North Caro- 
lina and Louisiana, has not only a sweet song of its own, 
but can imitate the notes of other birds. 

Population. — The population of the United 
States is about 42,000,000, about six-sevenths of 
whom are white persons, chiefly of English and 
Irish descent. The Negroes, who are found prin- 
cipally in the southern states, number about 
5,000,000, and there are about 300,000 native 
Indians, who reside chiefly to the west of the 
Mississippi. 

Industry. — Agriculture forms the principal em- 
ployment of the people, and the chief crops raised 
are cotton, tobacco, rice, maize, wheat, sugar, flax, 
and hemp. Bice, cotton, and sugar are grown in 
the southern states; tobacco, in Maryland and 
Virginia; wheat, in the states lying to the north of 
Virginia^ maize, in all the states. 

The Manufactures are important, and rapidly 
increasing, as there is an abundant supply of coal 
and iron. Ohio, Pennsylvania, und the states 
lying to. the northward, are the chief manufacturing 
states. 

The Commerce is very p^^\.^ «cv\ ""^^ Vstow-^Sj*. 
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trade lankd iie&t to tiiat of Qreat Britain. The 
exports consist of cotton, flour, maize, rice, tobacco, 
timber, horses, cattle, dried beef, fish, ice, and fiirs. 

The states lying between the Misdssirapi and the Bodky 
Mountains are chiefly agrioultonl; while in the Pacrdo 
states mining is carried on to a great extent. The Pacific 
Bailway, which rons from Omaha^ on the Platte, throng 
Denver and the Salt Lake City to San Francisco, has done 
much to develop the country through which it passes. 

GoYEKNMENT.— ^TheKtt are thirty-seven states, 
eleyen territories, and one federal district — ^that of 
Columbia, in which stands the city of Washington. 
Each state has its own Governor and House of 
Assembly ; but the whole are governed by a Presi- 
dent, who is elected for four years. The laws 
which affect the States as a whole are framed by 
the Congress, which meets at Washington, and 
consists of a House of Representatives and a House 
of Senators. There is no established religion, but 
all sects have full toleration so long as they con- 
form to the laws of the land. Education is very 
widely diffused in the north-east, and there are 
flourishing universities at Cambridge, in Massachu- 
setts ) YcUe^ in Connecticut ; and at Ann Ar^bor, in 
Michigan. 

Statejs and Tbrrttories. — The following is a 
fist of the present States and Territories :— 

NwHum States, Middle States — ccmtd. 

Maine. Pennsylva^nia. 

New Hamp^shire« New Jer'sey. 

Vermont. Deraware. 
Massachu^setts. Southet^ States. 

Bhode Island* Maryland. 

Connec'ticut. Virginia. 

Middle States. North Caroli'na. 

Kew York4 So\i\k Caiolina. 
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Nebraslca. 

California. 

Neva'da. 

Ore'gon. 

TerritorieB. 
District of Columbia* 
Alaska. 
Wash^ington. 
Monta^na. 
Pako^tah. 
Wyoming. 
Idalio. 
U'tah. 
Colora'do. 
Arizo'na. 
New Mexico. 
Indian Territory. 

The District of ColtmHa, in which Washington the 
capital stands, lies on the Maryland side of the Potomac, 
and has an area of 60 square miles. When the civil war 
broke out between the Northern and Southern States in 
1862, the greater portion of Virginia joined the South, but 
the western portioB still adh«rea to the oentnd government, 
and in 1863 was admitted into the Union as a separate 
state. Alctska, in the extreme north-west of the continent, 
was purchased by the United Stactes from Russia ta 1860* 

Towns. — Among the more important towns are 
Washington, New York, Philadelphia, Bal'timore, 
Bos^ton, Chica'go, New Orle'ans^ Cmcinna'ti, Pitts'- 
burg, Buffalo, St Louis, and San Francis'co. 

Washington, the capital, stands on the Pof omac : it has 
a population of 60,000. Hew York, the largest city in 
America, stands at the mouth of the Hudson. It ranks 
next to London and Liverpool as a place of trade^ and has 
a population of 950,000. Brooklyn^ on Long Island, may 



CkoK'ia. 

Ilot^ 

AlaWma. 

Mississippi* 

Louiaa'na. 

Tex^as. 

WuUmSUtteB, 
Arkan'sas. 
Tramessee. 
Eentudcy. 
West 'Vir^nia, 
Ohio. 
India'na. 
Michigan. 
Wiscon'sin. 
Minneso^ta. 
Iowa. 
Illinois^ 
Missouri. 
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be ooDsidend a sabtirb, and it Hbs a popfnlatian of 800,000. 
Philadelphia, on the Delaware, is well and regoJarly Im&t 
Here the Dedaiation of Independence wm pabBahed ia 
1776. Baltimore, on the Snsqnehanna, at the head ol 
Chesapeake Bay, exports huge quantities. of .flQar. and 
tobacco. Boftoii, the chief town in Massachusetts, exports 
fish, salted meat, flonr, and ice from Wenhapi LakeL Cfhi- 
cago, on the southern shore of Lake Michigan, is the* 
chief town in Illinois. In 1871 it suffered severely tfom 
a disastrous fire. Vaw Orleans, oh the delta of tiie 
Mississippi, is the great emporium for the western states ; 
it exports cotton, flour, and tobacco chiefly. • The town is 
very unhealthy, especially in the hot season^ 8t Louis, at 
the confluence of the Mississippi and the Missouri, hauB a 
population of nearly 200,000. Cineiiiiiati, on the Ohio, 
IS a handsome town, and has considerable trade: Large 
numbers of pigs, fed in the oak-forests of Ohio, are there 
slaughtered and xured. Pittsburg, at the junction of two 
streams which form the Ohio, stands in the midst of Tal* 
uable mines of coal and iron, and has been called the 
" BirminghaDi of America." BuffiUo, at the foot of Lake 
Erie, is a great grain and flour mart. San Franebeo 
stands on the shores of a noble bay, and is ra^dly rising 
into importance. 
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Mexico, Central Amerioa, and the 
West Indies. 

Hexioo extends from the confluence of the Gila 
and Colorado to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec', and 
includes the peninsulas of Califor^nia and Yucatan'' ; 
its total area is about 800,000 square miles. The 
greater portion of the country consists of a plateau, 
which only leaves two narrow strips of low country, 
on the eastern and western coasts respectively. The 
northern portion of the plateau has an elevation of 
irom 4000 to 6000 feet, and is for the most part 
a barren desert. FartYiet bomAIl the elevation in- 
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creaiBeSy and tbe soil improines. A range of monn*' 
tains called the Sierra Madfre, a continuation of 
tite Rodcy Mountains, nms along the western side 
of the plateau, and rises about 2000 feet above it 
The highest mountains in Mexico, however, are a 
series of V(^canic sumpiits which cross the southern 
part of :the plateau from east to west : these include 
CoWma, Popocatqp^etlj and Orizafha, ^e two last 
mentioned rising more than 17,000 feet above the 
sea. 

Climate arul Prodtu^oru.— In the low tracts lying 
on the shore the climate is strictly tropical ; on the 
table-land the heat is much less. Here the tempera- 
tare varies very little the year round, and extremes 
of heat and cold are unknown. The climate also 
is very dry. The vegetable productions are very 
valuable. Forests of mahogany, logwood, and other 
dyewoods, grow along the coast, and in the more 
elevated districts are the cedar and other European 
trees. 

Among the wild animals may be mentioned the 
puma, the jaguar, and the tapir, as well as bears 
and monkeys. Reptiles and . insects are very 
numerous. 

Mexico is very rich in minerals, and the mines of 
gold and silver are very productive: copper, tin, 
iron, lead, and quicksilver have also been met with. 
The unsettled state of tbe country, however, has 
prevented due attention being paid to them. 

People and Industry. — The population is about 
9,000,000, more than one half of whom are native 
Indians; the remaining half being made up of 
Creolesj or descendants of Europeans, and of Mes^ 
tizoSj or mixed races. The Indians form the labour- 
4ng portion of the population; the Mestizos are 
chiefly engaged in trade and commi^tcial ^^^&x^^qq^\ 
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while the Creoles are the wealthy pdrtion. Affri" 
culture and mining are the chief employments of the 
people, but both branches of industry are neglected* 
Cotton, sugar, tobacco, cofifee, and indigo are pro- 
duced. Maize is grown in every part ci the coun^ 
try ; wheat and other European grains flourish is 
the table-land. The foreign trade is of no great 
importance : the chief exports are metals, cochineal, 
cattle, hides, and fruits. 

Ghvemment — Before the conquest by the Span- 
iards, in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
Mexico had attained to a considerable degree ^ 
civilization, as the remains of p3nramids, bi^ding^ 
and cities in different parts of the country abun- 
dantly prove. After the conquest by Cortes, the 
country formed one of the four great viceroyal- 
ties of Spanish America. In 1824, the inhabi- 
tants threw off the Spanish yoke, and a federal 
republic, similar to that of the United States, was 
established. For a short time there was an empire^ 
but the Emperor Maximilian was taken by the re- 
publican leader and shot at Queretaro, June 186T. 
Since then the country has been in a very unsettled 
state. 

Towns, — The chief towns are Mexico, Vera Cruz, 
Tampi^co, Matamo^ras, Mazatlan', Acapul'co, Meri^«> 
da, and Campea'^chy. 

Mexico, the capital, stands at an elevation of. more than 
7000 feet. It is a well-built city, and contains numerous 
churches and convents: the population is about 180,000. 
Vera Cms, Tampioo, and Matamoras are the chief ports on 
the Gulf of Mexico. Maiatlan is the chief port on the 
Pacific side. Aoapolco was at one time the great emporioia 
between Spain and the Philippine Islands, and is often 
mentioned in the history of the buccaneers. Its harbour 
is deep and well sheltered. Merida is the capital of Yaciu> 
tan ; Campwchj is its ohiet ^tl. 
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Central Ameriea includes Guatemala, San Sal- 
Ta^dor, Hondu^ras, Nicar^aguay, and Costa Ri^'cai 
besides British Honduras. 

Guatemala is a table-land sloping gently to 
the east, but terminating abruptly on the shores 
of the Pacific; it has an average elevation of 
MOO feet. A low. plain separates ms plateau from 
Honduras, which has a rugged and elevated sur- 
face. To the south is the plain of Nicaraguay, 
drained by the river San Juan, which flows from 
Lake Nicaraguay. The plateau of Costa Rica is 
small, but of considerable elevation, and is divided 
from South America by the Isthmus of Panama^ 
The climate and productions are similar to those of 
Mexico. 

OnaUmala has an area of nearly 46,000 square miles, 
with a population of about 1,000,000, of whom about one- 
fourth are whites. The scenery of the country is beautifol 
and picturesque. The surface is rugged and mountainous, 
but well watered by numerous streams. The soil is fertile, 
and rice, maize, and wheat are grown ; the chief export of 
the country is cocMneaZ, New Ouatemala^ the capital, has 
a population of 60,000. 

Mui Salvador is a small state, and h^s an area of only 
7000 square miles, with a population of about 50,000. 
The coast-line is 150 miles m length, and includes the 
Say of Fonae^ca. The surface forms part of the plateau 
of Guatemala. The chief production is iTuiigo. The 
balsam trees which grow along the Pacific coast are 
valuable, and produce what is called the "Balsam of 
Peru." San Salvador, the capital, was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1878. Fortunately, the inhabitants, havine 
been warned by a previous shock a few days before, had 
deserted their awellmgs, and hence the loss of life was not 
great. 

Hondoras extendis right across the peninsula, for a narrow 
portion of it reaches the Bay of Fonseca. The area is about 
88,000 square miles, and the population 860,000. The sur- 
face is diversified with hills and valleys, but not very high, 
and hence the heat is great. There are extensive forests 
abounding in mahogany, cedar, and o\\iL«t ^XE^Q«t. H.Sn«M«^ 
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fbnm the cbMf employment of t]Mpeopl«; andUMiiuiienli 
indiide gold, tilyer, lead, copper, ciiuuibar, ssbeetos, opel^ 
and emeralds. Ccmc^jfo^uU is the capital, and lYuxiTh 
the chief port. British Hondnims has Been noticed in oiff 
aeconnt of the British West Indies, in the sectioii relsEting 
to the "Colonies." 

Vieftntgiuij has an aiea of 32,000 sqnaie miks, with a 
population of 800,000. The central part of the conntiT is 
occupied by a lane plain, in which lie two lakes. Th^ 
lai^r of wese — Lake Nicaragnay — ^is about 90 miles in 
IsQgth, and is drained by the San Juan. At its norUieni 
extremify, it ii connected to the smaller lake Le^n h^jk 
short stieam. The greater portion of Kicaiaguay is er* 
tremely fertile, but agriculiure is Torj defectiye; fpeat 
numbers of cattlis however, aie fed on tiie pastora iSikh 
lie on the east side of the lakes. The chief e gp orts are 
indigo, brasil-wood, and hides. The Jfoajui^to Terriiory, 
whim lies along the shore of the Caribbean Sea, was fof^ 
merly under British protection, but the district was annexed 
to Kiearagnay in 1860. The capital of Kioaiiguay is JU^on; 
the chief port, Orefftoum, 

Oosta Sdsa has an area of about 8000 square miles, with at 
population of 200,000. The coontiy is coyered with forests' 
of mahogany and other trees ; the soil is fertile, and mine* 
nds abundimt. Along the coast are found lanre quantities 
oi mother-of-pearl. Ooj^ is the chief proouct of thei 
country ; the other exports beins ^d, siu;ar, brasil-wood, 
and motheivof-pearL The capittu is San JoaL 

Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragaay, 
and Costa Bica, formerly belonged to Spain ; but in 
1823 the fiye states succeeded in establishing their 
independence, and afterwards formed themselves 
into a federal republio, under the title of the '' United 
States of Central America." Each state, however, 
now forms a separate republic. 

The West India Isluids stretch from the penin- 
sula of Florida to the mouth of the Orinoco, and 
are divided into three groups : the Baha'^ma Islands^ 
the Greater Antil^les, and the Lesser Antilles. The 
Bahama, Islands, Jamaica, one of the Greater Antilles, 
4JQd A jpreat portion, of thelieaaei: kn^^^^Wan^ to 
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Engknd, and have been already noticed. The 

French possess Oua'^daloupe, Martinique'', and 

others; the Dutch^ Cura^'o, and some smaller 

ones ; the Danes, Santa Cruz, St Thomas, and St 

John; the Swedes, St Bartholomew. Spain othib 

Cu'lMt, Porto Bi'co, and the eastern part of St Do- 

min^go* 

• CnlMi, the laigest of the West India Islands, has an area 
of 48,000 square miles. The island is mountainous, and 
minerals are abundant. Copper is the chief metal exported. 
The population is about 1,500,000, one half of whom were 
formerly slaves. Rawm'rvah is the capital, and Somtia^go 
the ehief port. Eaytl or St Doming has an area of 30,000 
square mileSy with, a population of 70,000. The country is 
nch in minerals, and the climate healthy. Formerly Hayti 
was divided between France and Spain ; but at the French 
Bevolution, the French portion asserted its independence. 
The island, however, is still in an unsettled state. Port au 
JPHnce is the capital. St Zhmingo, on the south-east coast, 
18 the oldest existing; European settlement in the Sew 
World. It was founded in 1502. Porto Blco, lying to the 
east oi Hayti, has an area of 3000 square miles, with a popu* 
lalion of 500,000. Like the other islands of tli^ group, it 
is rich in minerals ; but the chief exports consist in agncul* 
tural produce, such as sugar, coffee^ rum, tobacco, and 
cotton. San Jtuin% the capital, has a population of 
80,000. 



CHAPTER III. 
South Axnerioa. 

GENERAL DESCEIPTION. 

Extent. — The length of South America, from 
Cape ChVUnas to Cape Horn, is about 4500 miles 
its breadth, from Cape St Roque to Pari'na Point, 
is about 3000 miles ; and the total area exceeds 
7,000,000 square miles. 

The most easterly point in the conWnenoX V& ^v^'^2t%^^ft^ 
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tk little to the south, of Cape St Soque. 09^ Htra. is iiot 
on the mainland, but at the southern extremi^ of the 
group of islands known as the Tierra dd Fuego. The most 
southern point of the mainland is Cape Fro^ward. South 
America is twice the size of Europe, while its popcdatum 
scarcely equals that of Qreat Britain. 

Gulps, Bats, and Stkafts. — Oulf of jDa'rien; 
Oulf of Maracai^ho ; Gvlf of Pa'ria^ between Tiim* 
dad and the mainland ; estuary of the Am'aBon ; 
estuary of the La Pla'ta; 8ltraiJt of MageVlan^ at the! 
southern extremity of the continent; Strait cfLe 
Moire; Bay qfQuaj^aqvU; and Qulfof Panamo^. 

Islands. — Curasao, Margari^ta, and Trinidad, on 
the north coast ; Marafjoy at the mouth of the 
Amazon ; the Falkland Islands, Tierra del Fw^go^ 
the Patagonian A^ehipelagoj ChiU/e^ the Chin'cha 
Islande, and the OakqMi^gos group. 

Surface. — The chief mountain-ranges are the 
AndeSy which run along the west coast from the 
Isthmus of Panama to Tierra del Fuego ; the Moun- 
tains of Ouiana, including the Par^tme mountains 
and the Sierra Aearafi; and the Mountains ofBrae^ 
including Sierra Espinhago. 

The Andes, in the extreme north, consist of three chains 
which unite in a mountain-knot, near the second degree of 
north latitude. Of these the middle chain is the loftiest^ 
and reaches an average elevation of 12,000 feet. From the 
parallel of 2'* north to that of 21« Zt/ south, the Andes con« 
sist of a double chain, which encloses a series of Mgh tahle- 
lands. On one of these stands Qud^to, on another Chis^co, 
on a third Chuquisa'ca, the capi1»l of Bolivia. From the 
parallel of 22° southwaad, the Andes consist but of a single 
chain, and in this part rises Aconoa'gua, the loftiest summit 
in the New Worid. Its height is nearly 24,000 feet There 
are several volcanoes in the Andes, and especially in ihe 
nei^bourhood of Quito, where we meet wim the summits 
of &imhora'zo, Cotopajf i, and Antisa na, all about 20,000 
feet in height. 

The mountains of Qtuansi vndLl^iA^^^jtAaxdu^n 
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plateaux, but are of no great elevation. They divide 
the country to the east of the Andes, however, into 
three large plains : the Lianas^ the SUvas^ and the 
Pampas, 

Rivers. — The three great rivers of South 
America are the Orinoco^ the Am'azofi, and La 
PWta. Beiudes these may be mentioned the Mag* 
dcde'naj in New Granada ; the Eesequfbo^ in Guiana ; 
the San Francisco^ in Bnunl ; and the Negro^ which 
forms the nortibem boundary of Patagonia. 

The OrixMMJO rises at the western extremity of the Puime 
Honntains, and, after flowing some distance, throws off the 
Cassiqma're, which joins the Bio N^groi an affluent of the 
Amazon. Tuminff now to the north, the Orinoco is joined 
on the left bank by the MtfUif and then flowing due east, 
it empties itself by a large delta, after a course of 1400 
miles. The Amamm is formed by the Mara'wm and 
Ucay^ali, which unite near the town of Nauta. Mowing 
now to the eastward, it is joined by a number of tributaries, 
more than twenty of whicn are at least 1000 miles in lengtli. 
These include the Yapu'ra, Pu'rus, Nefgro, Mitdeffra^ 
Topo^joSf XingUf and Tocofti'tvM, The Madeira is about 
2000 miles in length, and its head streams rise not far 
from those of the La Plata. The Amazon empties itself by 
an estuary nearly 200 miles wide, after a course of abouFt 
4700 miles. The Bio d« la Plata is properly the name of 
an estuary formed \iv the Parana and Uruguay. The 
Parana' rises in Brazil, near the soutiiiem exl3:emity of the 
Sierra Espinha^o, and after flowing for about 1000 miles, is 
joined by the Pixt^aguay. This stream rises about 14** 
south latitude, and after receiving the Pileomafyo and 
Verme^Jo, joins the Parana at Oorrientes. The united 
stream now flowd southward for some distance, and is joined 
on the right bank by the S<Mdo, It then turns to the 
south-east and entOTS the estuary of the La Plata. The 
total length of the river, measured &om the source of the 
Paraguay, is about 2600 miles. 

Climate and Soil. — South America lies between 
the parallels of I2^north and 54*^ south latitude, and, as 
the widest part of the continent iftrnxcL^d^aXx^ ^ikss^:^ 
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of the equator, it follows that the greater portion of 
the continent is within the tropics. In the extreme 
south, however, it is colder than in England. In 
the hottest parts of the continent the chief towns 
are built high up among the mountains, where 
European settlers can find a pleasant climate, even 
at the equator. The soil in South America is upon 
the whole very fertile. To the west of the Para* 
guay is the sandy desert of // Oran ChafcOy and 
there is also a narrow strip of land on the west 
coast called the Desert of Ataca^ma; and Pata- 
go^nia consists, for the most part, of a shingly 
desert, covered with brine lakes, and almost desti* 
tute of vegetation. 

Pboductions. — Goldt silver, precious stones, iron, copper^ 
and lead, are found in New Granada and Brazil ; piatinum, 
the heaviest known metal, and one of the scarcest,, is also 
met with in Brazil ; silver and quicksilver are found in 
Peru ; zinc, copper, and tir^ in Chili ; and eoal in Chili and 
Hew Granada. 

South America is distinguished by the abundance and 
leaiiness of its vegetation. The northern part is the especial 
r^on o{ pcUm-trees, and on the streams of Guiana floats the 
f^ctoria lily, rising from a group of immense circular 
leaves, a single one covering a space of six feet in diameter. 
The mountam-ranges are clothed with forests almost to 
their summits ; and the slojies of the Andes, between the 
parallels of 5° north and 20° south, are the special home of 
the valuable chinchona, or Peruvian bark. Further south, 
tiie banks of the Paraguay and Yermejo are almost as rich 
in vegetation as the tropics. Here are found the acacict, 
ca>ctiis, and araucaiia, a handsome pine ; and the yerba 
mati, a species of holly, supplies a Idnd of tea which is 
universally used in South America. The islands of l^erra 
del Fucffo are covered witli forests, and the vegetation here 
is remarkable for the number of evergreen plants. 

The wild. animals are neither so large nor so fierce as 

those of Africa, and include the tapir, jaguar, puma, sloth, 

im^^ater, armadillo, and chinchilla. The sloth, armadilloi, 

and ani'eater, belong to t\xo ordfix ol edentotoi^ ^r toothloBB 

aninmls, which are ^most ][«c\\Vim V> ^\3l>(5dl Ks&^Ti<»k« T^^ 
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ekinchUIa, found in the lugher portion of the Andes, is 
noted for the delicacy of its for. Monkeys, reptiles, and 
insects are abundant in the tropical parts. Among birds 
may be mentioned the huge condor, which has been seen 
flying far above the highest summits of the Andes ; the 
rhea, or three-toed ostnch ; .and the beautifnl hwnming* 
bird, which ranges over the whole continent, though it ii 
chiefly found in Guiana and Brazil. The llama taiaalpacc^ 
are used in the Andes as beasts of burden, and they pro^ 
duce also a valuable wpoL The vietma and guaTiaoo belong 
to the same genus, but exist only in a wild state. The 
guanaco is met with in laige flocks on the Bolivian and 
Chilian Andes, aCnd has been seen as fiar south as the Straita 
of Magellan. 

People and Government. — The population of 
South America is nearly 26,000,000, and consists 
of Indian, Negro, European, and mixed races. The 
Europeans are chiefly descendants of the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonists, by whom^ the country was 
conquered and the existing states founded. In 
Brazil there are a large number of Negroes. 

The Roman Catholic is the prevuling form of 
religion. The form of government in all the states, 
except Brazil, is republican; iand in all these re* 
publics, with the exception of Chili, the government 
is in a very unsettled state. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SOUTH AMEBICA. — APOLITICAL DIVISIOKa 

Ecuador. 

' ■ i 

Ecua^dor is bounded on tbe nortb by New 
Granada ; on the east by Brazil ;. on tbe south by 
Peru, from which it is separated by the Amazon ; 
and on the west by the Pacific. The area is about 
300,000 square mues, and the population 1,100,000. 
in the valleys^ the climate ia v«tj \iQ»V\ \sQ^^^t^^i^> 



which stands at an elevatkm of 9500 feet, enj<m 

perpetual spring. The mineral prodaetions indnae 

gold, qiiicKsilver, lead, iron, copper, and emeialds. 

The vegetable products comprise cotton, coffee, 

indiambber, and tobacco. Tkere are also some 

mannfactnres of coarse cotton and woollen cloths, 

and leather. 

Ecuador, alter the Spanish oonqiiea^ fanned a portion of 
ibe Ticeroyalty of Pern, bat in 1821 it threw off the Spouah 
yoke, and, akonf with New Granada and Yenameky fanned 
the Bepablic (^ Colombia. The nnioD, howerer, did not 
last a dozenyeais, and since then the three states haYe been 
separate. The chief towns are Quito and GnayaqniL Quito 
it a wdl-boilt town^ adomed with rich chnxtshea, and poe- 
•easea a nrnToaity. The popalatium. ia 76,000. fluifaqidl 
ftanda on tha ahatm of an exceUent harbour, but the aitna- 
tion ia considered nnhealthv, owing to the heavy rains and 
tiie exceasiye heat. The chief exports are cocoa, timber, 
cattle^ andtobaoco. 

New Oraxiadat 

New Granada occa|»e8 the north-west qomer of 
South America, and eml»aces the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama. It occupies an area of 333,000 square milesy 
and the population is about 3,000,000, of whom 
more than half are whites. The chief river is the 
MagdalencLy which flows from south to north, and 
receives a feeder on the left bank called the Gauca. 
The climate in the valleys is of course tropical, but 
among the mountains the temperature is cool and 
pleasant. The mineral productions indude gold, 
silver, platinum, copper, iron, lead, coal, and precious 
stones. The forestis, which are very extensive, 
produce mahogany, cedar, fustic and other dye- 
woods ; and the agricultural products are tobaccOy 
coffee, cocoa, indigo, wheat and other grains. 

New Chsnada consists of nine independent republics, which 

fcrm a federal union nndor the title of the Granadlan Con- 

Udention, or the United. BMw ci O^^onn^Sau %nMi Te 4t 



Bogtt'tat wluch stands OQ »fMdor of tht Mi»gdlJftln^ is tlio 
eiipital, tnd ha* a popiiUtioii of about 60,000. CarUge'sia, 
on the north coast, is the chief port. The lailwajr, which 
crosses l9ie isthmus from Panama to Aspinwall, is about 
thirty nules in length. 

Veneeuela. 

Teneznela lies to the east of New Granada, a$id 
is for the most part drained hj the Orinoco, Xt 
bas an area of 426,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 1,600,000. The greater portion of the 
country is level, but in the north-west there are 
spurs from the Andes, and in the south-east are 
the Parime Mountains. C^ooa lathe oharacteristic 
prodtlct of Yenesmela; but 4H>ffee, sugar, indigo, 
cotton, and tobaoeo, are also eriLtauifvely cultivated. 

Cfaasea^ the papital, ft^nds at an elevation of dOQp feel 
aboye the sea^level, and ha«i a population' of abpnt 50,000. 
The city is h^thy and well omltf but earthquakes are 
common. In 1812 nearly the whole town was destroyed, 
and 10,000 persons perished. La Guay'ra is the {Miit ot 
Garaeas, but rt hais a bad harbour, and 1h^ situation vt im- 
hoallhy. Cuinaiia, to the eastwaxd, has an eixcellent bar* 
hour. It is ^e oldest city in South America, having been 
founded iu lo28. The islgnd qf McergcurUa, lying 3S the 
coast, was formerly ceMrated for its psjEU'l nsh^, bat 
the pearis now found are said to be of inferior. size and 
quahl7, Xexi'dai in the western part of the state, wa^at 
one tune the laigest ci^ in Yenezuela. It was» howeVer^ 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1812, and for some years ynA 
little better than a heap of ruins. 

Gxiiaxia. 

Guiana extends from the mouth of the Orinoco 
to Cape Orange, and from the coast inland to the 
Sierra Acarai. The territory is divided betweea 
the English, Duteh, and French. The climate is 
strictly tropical, and the staple productions axe 
sugar, co£fee, and cottot, -with pepper, doves, cinna- 
mon, and nutmegs in French Guiana* I»i^A^^«ss:&^ 
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rice, arrowroot, manioc, yanifli and sweet potatoes 

are also cnltiyated. The total area is about 1 36,000 

square miles, while the population is onlj alwut 

240,000. 

French Oniaiia is bounded on tbe east by the riTer 
Oyc^pokf and by the Mart^iU en the west. The chirf town 
is C&^him', on an island acyacent to the coast. Dnteh 
Oaiaaa extends from the Maroni to the Coren'tyn. The 
chief town is Parama^ribo, near the month of the Surinamf. 
British Guiana has been already described. (See aectum on 
"Colonies,") 

Brazil. 

Brazil is bounded on the north by Guiania, Vene- 
zuela, and New Granada ; on the west by Ecua* 
dor, Peru, and Bolivia ; on the south by Paraguay, 
the Argentine States, and Uruguay; and on die 
east by the Atlantic It has an area of about 
3|000,000 square miles, and a population of nearly 
12,000,000. 

Surface. — ^The greater part of this vast area is 
a table-land, triangular in shape, the base extending 
along the shore of the Atiantic, and the apex 
reaching the banks of the Madeira, about 10** south 
latitude. No part of the plateau is more than 
2500 feet in elevation, but it is crossed by low 
ridges of mountains, some of which attain twice 
that elevation. Most of the ridges run north- 
east and south-west. The range nearest the coast 
is called Sierra do Menr. Next to this, and join- 
ing it about the parallel of 22* south, is the Sierra 
Espinha'qo. In this range is the summit of liam'be^ 
the highest in Brazil, which reaches an elevation 
of 8400 feet. Along the southern edge of the 
plateau, and forming a watershed between the 
htLBmB of the Amazon and La Plata, is the Sierra 
do8 Fertenies. The gteaXet i^i\kni cs^ Bcaail lieg 
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in the 1>arin of the Amazon } the sonthem portion 
is drained by the Faragaay and Parana ; while in 
the east there is an important stream called the 
San Francisco. 

Climate and Productions. — ^The climate in the 
Talley of the Amazon is very hot, but on the table- 
land, and in the southern part of the country, warm 
and pleasant. The mineral productions are very 
valuable, and comprise gold, silver, iron, diamonds, 
topazes, and other precious stones. Oold is abun- 
dant in the bed of tne San Francisco and in the pro- 
vince of Matto Grosso, where also diamonds, iron, 
rock-salt, and saltpetre are found ; but Tejuca, near 
the source of the Belmonte, is the centre of the 
chief diamond district. The wealth of the country, 
however, consists in its vegetable produce, which, 
besides including the most valuable timber, such as 
mahogany, logwood, brazilwood, and other trees, 
comprises conee, sugar, cotton, rice, maize, and 
Other grains, and fruits of various kinds. 

Brazil formerly belonged to Portagal, but since 1822 it 
has been an independent country. The government is a 
limited monarchy under an emperor, who is related to the 
royal family of FortagaL The established religion is 
Koman Oatholic. The principal exports of the country are 
coffee^ cotton, sugar, hides, tallow, beel^ dyewoods, gams, 
gold, and diamonds. The chief towns are Rio, Ba'hia, Per- 
nambu'co, Maranha'o, and Pa'ra. Bio Janei'ro, the capit^, 
and the largest city in South America, stands on the 
western side of a noble bay. The town is well built, and 
surrounded with beautiful scenery. It ia the chief seat of 
the foreum trade of the country, and the principal export is 
coffee: llie population is 42,000. BahiaorSan Salvador 
ranks next to Kio as a commercial port : it exports sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, and rum. Pemamouoo, still further north, 
is the most eastern town in the empire ; it is a place of con- 
siderable trade. Maraahao, on an island at tne mouth of 
a river of the same name, exports cotton, rice, and hide&« 
Para, at the month of the Rio Para. a^sraxiOiiQl ^<^ kssAafi^^ 
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is one of tlie handsomest to¥m8 in Brazil. It etports india^ 
mbber, cotton, drugs, and timber of Taiions kinds. 

Peru. 

Peru is bounded on the north by Ecuador; on 
the east by Brazil and Bolivia; and on the west by 
tbe Pacific. Its extreme length from north to sou^ 
is 1500 miles, and its total area is 560,000 square 
miles. The population amounts to 3,400,000, more 
than one-half of -whom are Indians. The surfiuse of 
the country consists of three divisions: the coast 
region^ which is for the most part a sandy plauo, 
where a drop of rain seldom falls; the mountain 
region, including the plateaux of Pas'co and Cuz'co; 
and tbe eastern slopes of the Andes, which are 
thickly wooded. The climate varies of course with 
the elevation. Peru is rich in sih>erj which is found 
in the whole chain of the Andes from Caxamarca to 
Atacama. The most productive mines at present 
are those of Pasco. The quicksUver mines of 
Huancavelica were once the richest in the woild, 
but they are now almost abandoned. NUrate of 
soda is collected along the coast, and exported in 
considerable quantities. The forest region of the 
east supplies the chinchona hark, balsams, gums^ 
and copal, as well as vanilla, sarsaparilla, and india- 
rubber. Among the native animals are the llama^ 
alpaca, guanaco, vicuna, and chinchilla. The Chin* 
cha Islands, to the south of Gallao, contain valuable 
deposits of guano. The chief exports are silver^ 
chinchona bark, guano, the fiir of the chinchillai 
and the wool of the vicuna. 

Before the conquest of Pem by Pizarro, in the sixteentii 

century, the country was governed by the Incas, and at* 

tained a considerable degree of dvilization, as is attested by 

the remains of the roads, aqueducts, palaces, temples, and 

other Btraetaiea scattered oves 1uii« cowdlXx^. *^\k]^\ralkof 
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the population are descendants of the ancient Perayians, 
but their character has deteriorated. Agriculture and min* 
ing are the chief employments of the people. The form of 
covemment is republican, and the religion Roman Catholic. 
The chief towns are Li'ma, Cuzco, Arequi'pa, Pasco, Pu'no, 
Aii'ca, and Truxillo. Lima, the capitol, stands on a small 
stream about six mile^ from the sea. It was founded by 
Plzarro in 1534, and the cathedral contains his tomb. The 
town is well built, but owing to the frequency of earth- 
quakes, the houses are rarely more than one storey high. 
The population is about 100,000. CaVlaOf its port, is 
strongly fortified. Coioo stands at an elevation oi 11,300 
feet. It was the ancient capital of the Incas, and some 
architectural remains of that aynasty still exist. Arequipa, 
on the western declivity of the Andes, is one of the beet 
built and most flouri^iing cities in South America. Pasoo 
stands at an elevation of 14,000 feet, and is the most ele* 
vuted town in the world ; in the neighbourhood are valuable ' 
sUver mines. Funo, on the north-west shore of Lake TitU 
ca'ca, stands at an elevation of nearly 13,000 feet. Arica 
is the principal port in southern Peru, and is the chief out* 
let also for BoEvia. Tnudllo is liie chief port of the 
northern provinces of Peru. 

Bolivia, 
Bolivia is bounded on the north and east hj 
Brazil; on the south by the States of La Plata; 
and on the west by Peru and the Pacifie. It oc- 
cupies an area of 375,000 square miles, and the 
population is about ^,000,000. The coast of Bolivia 
is only about 100 miles in length) and is occupied 
by a portion of the desert of Atacama. The plateau 
of Titicaca forms another portion of the country^ 
while the remainder consists of woody plains be- 
longing to the silvas. The plateau of Titicaca has 
an average elevation of 13,000 feet, but in the Cor- 
dillera, which forms its eastern boundary, the sum- 
mits of lUzmani and Sorata rise 8000 feet higher. 
The northern part of this table-land is occupied by 
Lake Titicaca^ which has an area of nearly 4000 
miles. The country is rick in inm^^x^^VsiOe^^^^ 
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gold, »lyer, iron, lead, copper, and qoieksilyer, bo 

they are not worked to any great extent. PotoU 

stands at the foot of a mountain celebrated for it 

silver mines, which are at an elevation of 16,00! 

feet ; but this elevation renders it difficult to wwi 

them. The vegetable productions are ^milar t 

those of Peru. The manufactures consist of ih 

making of leather and of a few cotton and woolle 

cloths. Bolivia labours under the disadvantage < 

having no proper outlet for its produce, and it 

government also is very unsettled. 

The chief towns are Ghu(]^iiisaca, La Paz, Gochabamfbi 
Potosi, and Gob'ija. Chuqouaoa, the capital, stands at a 
elevation of 9300 feet ; it has neither trade nor manii£EM 
tares of any importance; the population is 24,000. LaPii 
near the eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, is the centre i 
trade, and the largest town in Bolivia ; it has a popolatib 
of 70,000. CochalMunba is a beautifid city, with a hutf 
cathedral and a fine palace. Fotoii is &mons for its sUyi 
mines ; but only twenty-six of these are now worked, wM 
nearly two thousand are standing idle. Cobija, the on! 
port of Bolivia, is a wretched pl^, but has considerah! 
trade. 

Argentine Bepublia 

The Argentine Bepublic, or States of La Plati 
comprises fourteen independent republics, of whic 
Bwfnos Af/res is the chi^. The total area of th 
confederation is 1,100,000 square miles, and ih 
population is nearly 2,000,000. The southern poii 
tion of the States mcludes the pampas, properly s 
called; in the central part, to the west of the Pan 
guay, is the desert of iZ Cfran Chaco; but to the nort 
and east the soil is fertile, and the productions tropica 
The States are rich in minerals, including gold, silvei 
copper, and coal ; but the wealth of &e countr 
consists in its immense herds of caUHe and horses. 

The resources of the country are not yet developed, bi 
ioimigration is steadily on the mcxeaa!^ «£^^^ tcom. Italy 
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lines of xailway are in progress In various pofts, and some 
of the gold mines are oeing worked by English capitaL 
Hhe chief exports from the country are wool, mdes, cotton, 
Yioe, sngar, indigo, and tobacco. The chief towns arc 
Buenos Ayres, Parana', Gorrien'tes, Cordo'va, and Mendo'za. 
^lunos Ayres, the capital of the confederation, stands at 
the head of the estui^ of the La Plata, and has consider- 
able trade. The population is about 120,000. Parana was 
^e former capital of the States. Ck>rrlentes, near the con- 
finence of the Parana and Paraguay, is admirably situated 
lor commercial purposes. Cordova lies in a narrow valley 
considerably dejpreuted below the gekieral surface. The 
town is well buut, and it possesses a university. Mendosa 
is situated at the foot ot the Andes, on one of the most 
frequented roads that lead across the mountains. 

Paraguay, lying between the rivers Paraguay 
and Parana, has an area of about 80,000 square 
miles, and a population of more than one mUliou. 
The country is covered with forests and pasture 
lands, but there are no minerals of importance. 
Paraguay forms an independent republic, and the 
capital is Asun^cion, It exports timber of various 
kinds, hides, indlarubber, tobacco, and Paraguay 
tea, the produce of the yerba mate^ 

XJmguay long formed debatable ground between 
Brazil and the La Plata States, but it is now inde- 
pendent. Wheat and maize are the only cereals 
grown, but the wealth of the country consists in its 
horses, cattle, and sheep. Monte Vid'eo, the capital, 
has a population of about 45,000. It exports 
hides, tallow, wool, and Liebig's extract, which is 
manufactured in the country to a large extent 
The area of Uruguay is about 63,000 square miles, 
and the population about 500,000. 

GhilL 
The Bepublic of Chili is a long narrow strip of 
country, lying between the Andes and the Pacific, 
and stretching from the bordei^ ot ^o^x<q\ak\j:^ V^%s^ 
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Horn, a distance of abont 2300 miles. Its total 
area is about 140,000 square miles, and its popu- 
lation nearly 2,000,000. Besides this narrow strip 
of country, which only averages about 120 miles in 
breadth, the state now includes Patagonia, which 
lies to the south of the Argentine States. Chili is 
extremely rich in minerals, which include gold, 
silver, copper, lead, iron, and coals, besides the 
agate, jasper, rock-crystal, and other precious stones. 
BlLning and agriculture form the chief employments 
of the people. The agricultural produce consists of 
maize, wheat, and other grains; hemp, and potatoes. 
The chief exports are copper, silver, wheat, flour, 
hides, and tallow. 

The chief towns are Santia'go, Yalparai'so, Concep'tion, 
Coquim'bo, and Copia'po. Santiago, the capital, is one <h 
the finest cities in South America, being regularly built and 
well laid out. There is an ezceUent road between it and 
Valparaiso, while two roads cross the Andes to MendimL 
The population is about 60,000. Valparaiso is a floors 
ishing town with a good harbour, and is the chief "j^ort of 
Chili. Conoeptioii, which stands to the south of Valparaiso, 
about eight miles from the coast, was formerly a flonrbhing 
town, but the sreater part of the city was destroyed- by 
an earthquake m 1835. Coquimbo, to the north of Vaj* 
jMiraiso, exports larjy^e quantities of mineral produce, espe- 
cially copper. Copiapo, the most northerly town in Chili; 
has suffered severely from earthquakes at rations times. 
A great deal of copper ore is smelted in the neighbourhood. 

Patago^nta, extending from the Rio Negto to the 
Straits of Magellan, has an area of about 350,000 
square miles. The surface is for the most part 
barren, and trees are scarce. No part is cultivated^ 
but immense herds of horses and wild oattle, as 
well as wolves, pumas, armadillos, ostriches, and 
guanacoes, are met with. The inhabitants are a tall, 
strong-built race of m^, who subsist chiefly on the 

produce of the chase, and by fishing. There are no 

towns of importance. 



GEOGEAPHY OF PALESTINE. 



Boundaries and Extent. — Pal'esfine, or tke 
^Holy Land, lies at the eastern extremity of the 
Mediterranean* It is bounded on the north by 
Syria ; on the east by the Syrian Desert ; on the 
south by Arabia ; ana on the west by the Medi- 
terranean. Its extreme length from north to south 
is nearly 200 miles ; its greatest breadth about 100 
miles ; and its area nearly 10,000 square miles. 

Palestine has also been called Land of Canaan, Land of 
Promise, Land of the Hebrews, Land of Israel, Land of 
Judah, and Holy Land. The word Palestine is said to 
mean Land of the PhilistineB. 

Surface, — ^The deep valley of the Jordan runs 

through the country from north to south; the Dead 

Sea, which occupies the southern part of this gorge, 

lies 1300 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 

The country rises on each side of the Jordan into 

elevated plains, crossed by ridges of hills. On the 

west a range of heights, connected in the north with 

Mount Lebanon, may be traced from north to south, 

bearing in different parts the names of Mountaina of 

OaVilee^ Mountains of Samc^rioj and Mountains of 

Jude'a ; and to the east of Jordan are the Mountaina 

of Oil' tad. 

The mountains of Lebanon consist of two parallel rahges, 
Lebenon and Aati-I^lMmon, which enclose between them a 
fertile valley known as Coele-Syria. The Leontes, which 
drains the southern part of this vallev, bounds the western 
branch of Lebanon on the south. The bluest summit la 
the two chains is Konnt Hereon, in iai\2^\idMS^^(S!^''^fit^f^ 
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attains an eleyation of 10,000 feet. At this point the chaiii 
of Anti-Lebanon branches into two parts, wmch enclose the 
valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and may be traced 
as far south as the Gulf of Akabah on the Red Sea. Y arlocu 
spurs and summits spring off from these two main chains. 
On the south-wesjt of the Sea of Galilee is Mount Talxir, 
where the Transfiguration is said to haye taken place ; and 
to the south-east of this summit are the Xountains of 
GHIbo'a, where Saul assembled his troops before his last battle. 
Mount Caramel, celebrated in the history of Elijah, springs 
off from the central chain, and, running to the north-west^ 
terminates in a bold ^romontor^ south of the Bay of Acre. 
Amonff the siunmits in Samana are E'bal and Ger'iiiB, 
with uie yalley of Sy'char between. On the east side of 
Jerusalem, ana separated from it by the yalley of Jehosh- 
a]^hat, is the Mount of OliTes, so intimately connected 
with the histoiy of our Lord. It stands on a plateau 
which has an eleyation of 2500 feet, and only rises about 
200 feet aboye it. On the eastern side of the bead Sea are 
the Mountains of AVarm^ towards the northern extremity 
of which are the summits of Pia'gah, whence Moses yiewed 
the Promised Land, and Ke'bo, where he died. 

Among the few tracts of level land may be meH^ 

tioned the Plain of Esdrcuflon^ bounded on the 

south-west by the Carmel range ; the Plain of ^c^* 

roHj which stretches along the coast from Mount 

-Carmel to Joppa ; the Wilderness of Jtid^Uy on the 

west side of the Dead Sea ; and the Plains ofMoab^ 

on the east side of Jordan, near to the Dead Sea. 

The Plain of Esdraelon is known in Scripture as the 
Valley of Jeereel and the Valley of Megid^do, It was re- 
markable for its fertility, as was also the Plain of Sharon, 
which was also celebrated for its roses. 

KivERS. — ^The Jordan; the Ki'shon^ which drains 

the Plain of Esdraelon, and flows into the Bay 

of Acre ; the K^dron^ which flows into the Dead 

Sea from the west ; and the Ar'nonj which flows 

into the Dead Sea from the east. 

The Jordan rises on the slopes of Mount Hermon, and* 
Mowing southward, diaina two\2k«a« ^%^«.\«n of Me'rom 
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and the Sea of Qalilee. It is joined by several streams, the 
chief of which are the YoT^imiXk and Jah'hok^ both of 
which join it on the left bank. The small brook CherUh^ 
where £lijah was fed by the rayens, flows through the tribe 
of Ephraim, and joins the Jordan on the right bank. 

Lakes. — The WatevB of Mefrom^ the Sea of 

GalHee, and the Dectd Sea, 

The Waters of Merom is the name civen to a small 
lake, triangular in shape, about eight mues in length, and 
five or six at the broadest part. It receives several streams 
from the north, and the Jordan is so called after it has left 
the lake. It was here that several kings were defeated by 
Joshua. The Sea of Galilee, called also the Sea of Tibe* 
rias, the Lake of Oenneaaret, and the Sea of Chinnereih, is 
closely connected with the life and miracles of our Lord. It 
\b about twelve miles long and five broad ; the waters are 
pure and limpid, and it abounds in fish. Steep mountains, 
rising to the height of 1000 or 1200 feet, surround it on all 
sides, except on the north-west, where, the hUls are lower 
and more mroken. Occasionally they recede a little from 
the shore, leaving small plains of great fertility. The lake, 
owing to its position among .the hills, is subject to sudden 
storms. The Bead Sea occupies what, in the time of 
Abraham, wfts a fertile plain. Its surface is 1300 feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean, and its depth in many 
places exceeds 1000 feet. Its waters are so intensely salt 
and bitter, that no living thins can exist in them, and large 
masses of bitumen or asphalt Soak upon the surface. It has 
no apparent outlet, and the surplus water is probably 
carried off by evaporation. 

Climate and Productions. — Palestine lies be- 
tween the parallels of ^V* and 33" 35' north, and 
the climate is warm and pleasant. The winters, 
however, are often severe in the hilly districts, and 
snow sometunes falls. The soil, with care, may 
be made very productive, but agriculture is much 
neglected. The productions are similar to those of 
Asiatic Turkey. The wilie, olive, mulberry, and 
pomegranate are met with ; and Lebanon is famous 
for its cedars. Among the wild animals are the 
leopard, wild boar, wolf, beat, fox^ aw^ ^%i;^idN« 
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cities of the Philigtines : of tlie others, Ask'dod and Ektr^m 
are mere vllla^ ; As^eakm is in ruins ; and the yeiy site 
of Goth is unknown. Jaflb, or Joppa, stands on tiie coast 
farther to the north, and is the port of Jerusalem; its 
population is about 7000. The ancient Ccemreaf thirty- 
six miles north of Joppa, is now in ruins. Kablous, tiie 
ancient Shfchemy and Syckar of the New Testament, stEmds 
in the valley between the summits of Ebal and Gkfl<izim : it 
contains 8000 inhabitants. A few miles to the north-west 
are the ruins of the city of Samaria. Kaiaretli lies about 
six miles to the north-west of Mount Tabor, on the western 
side of a yalley which is about a mile long by a quarter c^ a 
mile broad. It is a small but well-built place, with a popu- 
lation of about 8000 persons, of whom alx)ut two-thirds are 
Christians. (/a'naq^^ZiZee is now a ruined village; Cfhora'' 
zm, Bethsai^dat Ccqtei^natim, and. other places which for- 
merly stood upon the shores of the Sea of Galilee, no longer 
exist. Ncmif Shu'neTn, JEn'dor, Jezreel', JSethiha»'f and 
Megid^do may still be identified, but exist only as small 
villages. Acre, or AccTio, is a strongly fortified place, and 
is considered the key to S3rria: it has sustained several 
sieges at various times. The population is about 9000, of 
whom 8000 are Moslems. The once rich and wealthy city 
of Tyre is now a miserable village, but surrounded by the 
ruins of its former greatness. Cceaan^a PhUfippi is repre- 
sented by the village of Ba'niaa, The coun^ beyond 
Jordan now contains no town of note; scarcely even a vil- 
lage of any consequence. 
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ENQLISH BEADING, GBAMMAB, ETO. 

Ik the initiatory department of instruction a valnable series of works baa 
been prepared by Da M'Cullooh, formerly Head Master of the Circiuk 
Place School, Edinburgh, now Minister of the West Church, Greenock. 

BB M'CTTLLOCH'S SERIES OF CLASSBOOXS. 

These Books are intended for the use of Schools where the general 
mental culture of the pupil, as well as his proficiency in the art of reading, 
is studiously and systematically aimed at. 

They form, collectively, a progressional Series, so constructed and 
graduated as to conduct the pupil, by regular stages, firom the elementary 
sounds of the language to its highest and most complex forms of speech ; 
and each separate Book is also progressively arranged, — the lessons whidi 
are more easily read and understood always taking the lead, and preparing 
the way for those of greater difficulty. 

The subject-matter of the Books is purposely miscellaneous. Yet it is 
always of a character to excite the interest and enlarge the knowledge of 
the reader. And with the design of more effectually promoting his mental 
growth and nurture, the various topics are introduced in an order con- 
formable to that in which the chief faculties of the juvenile mind are 
usually developed. 

That the moral feelings of the pupil may not be without their proper 
stimulus and nutriment the lessons are pervaded throughoat by the 
religious and Christian element 
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By Jamks CoLViLLE, M.A^ Sc.D, English Master, Glasgow Academy; 
formerly English Master, George Watson's College-Schools, Edinburgh, 
one of the Educational Institutions of the Merchant Company. 

PBIMZB : Being Spelling and Reading Lessons Introductory to 
SUndard I. (Illustrate.) 36 pages. l|d. 

FntST 8TAKDABD BEADIH 6-BOOX ; with Easy Lessons in 
Script. {Illustrated.) 95 pages. 4d. in stiff wrapper, or 6d. doth. 

SECOKD STAKDABD BEADIH 6-BOOK ; with Dictation Exer- 
cises, partly in Script. (Illustrated.) 106 pages. 4d., or 6d. doth. 
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Besides the Books announced In the preceding 
page, many of the other Works advertised In 
this Catalogue wilt also be found adapted to 
the Requirements of the New Code, 



THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR; with a 
Series of Progressive Exercises, and a Supplementary Treatise on 
Analysis of Sentences. By Dr Jambs Douqlas, lately Teacher of 
English, Great King Street, EdiQburgh. Is. 6d. 

DOUGLASES INITIATORY GRAMMAR, for Juhiob 
Glassbb. Printed in larger type, and containing a Supplementary 
Treatise on An*lyBis of Sentences. 6d. 

DOUGLAS'S PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH READER. 

A Nev Series of English Reading-Books. The Earlier Books are iUu§- 
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F1B8T PooK. 2d. I Thibd Book. Is. I Fifth Book. 2s. 
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Introductory and Explanatory Notes ; for Schools. Is. 6d. 

DOUGLAS'S SPELLING AND DICTATION EXERCISEa 
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AthencBum. — " A good practical book, from which correct spelling and 
pronunciation may be acquired." 

DOUGLAS'S ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY: A Text-Book of 
Derivatives, with numerous Exercises. 168 pages, price 2s. 
8eot$man. — " An especially excellent book of derivatives." 

SHAKESPEARE'S KING RICHARD IL With Historical 
and Critical Introductions; Grammatical, Philological, and other Noten, 
etc. Adapted for Training Colleges. By Rev. H. G. Robinson, M.A., 
Prebendary of York, late Principal of the Diocesan Training College, 
York. Is. 

WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION. THE WANDERER. 

With Notes to aid in Analysis and Paraphrasing. By Rev. H. G. 
RoBivsov. 8d. 



6 ENGLT8H RKADING, GRASCttAR, ETC. 

LENNIE'S PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Comprising the Sabstance of all the most approved English Gramman, 
briefly defined, and neatly arranged ; with Gopioos Exercises in Parsing 
and Syntax. New Edition ; witl^ the author's latest improvements, and 
an Appendix in whidi Analysis of Sentences is fully treated. Is. 6d. 

THE AUTHOR'S KEY; containing, besides the corrected 

Exercises in Parsing and Syntax, many usefol Critical Remarks, Hints, 
and Observations, and explicit and detailed instructions as to the best 
method of teaching Grammar. Aeto Edition, embracing a Key to Ana- 
lysis of Sentences. 3s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES: Being the Appendix to 
Lennie's Grammar adapted for General Use. Price 3d. — Key, 6d. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS, 

for Elembktaht Schools, idth Exbbcisbs. By Waltbb Soott Dal- 
OLBiSH, M.A. Edin., lately one of the Masters in the London Interna- 
tional College. Price 6d. in stiff wrapper, or 8d. cloUi. Kbt, 1b. 

DALGLEISH'S PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

with ExEBCisBS. 2s. Key, 2s. 6d. 

From Dr Joseph Bosworth, Profeaaor of Anglo-Saxon in the XMuferntp 
of Oxford; Author of the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary ^ ete^ etc. 

" Quite a practical work, and contains a vast quantity of imjiortant in- 
formation, well arranged, and brought up to the present improved state of 
philologv. 1 have never seen so much matter brought togeUier in so shcrt 
A space." 

DALGLEISH'S GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS, with Pro- 
OBESBivE Exbbcisbs. 9d. Kbt, 2s. 

DALGLEISH'S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION, for Elbmbntaet ScHOOLfl, with Exbbcisbs. 6d. Kxr, 4d. 

DALGLEISH'S INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION, based on Gbammatical Stkthbsis ; con- 
taining Sentences, Parsgraphs, and Short Essays. Is. 

DALGLEISH'S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF ENGLISH 

COMPOSITION, treating of Styl^ Prose Themes, and Versification. 
2s. Both Books bound together, 8s. 6d. Kby, 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, founded on the PhUosophy of 
Language and the Practice of the best Authors. With Copious Exer- 
cises, Constructive and Analytical. By C. W. Conkok, LL.D. 28. 6d. 

Spectator. — " It exhibits great ability, combining practical skill with 
philosophical views." 

OONNOW8 FIRST SPELLING-BOOK 6d. 



ENGLISH READING, GRAMMAR, ETC. 



A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, con- 
taining the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all Words 
authorized by Eminent Writers. By Albxandbb Rkid, LL.D^ late 
Head Master of the Edinburgh Institution. Reduced to 6s. 

DR REID'S RUDIMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Greatly improved. Copious Exercises have been introd uoed throughout ; 
together with a new Chapter on the Analysis of Sentences ; while the 
whole work has been revised and printed in a larger tyi>e. 6d. 

DR REID'S RUDIMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 

with Copious Exercises. 2s. Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 

The work has been entirely remodelled. It now includes Systematie 
Exercises in Sentence-making. A distinct division has been devoted to 
the Structure of Paragraphs. The sections on Descriptive and Narrative 
Essays have been entirely rewritten. 

KEY TO THE Improved Edition, including Directions for 

teaching the Work. 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE; with an 
Outline of the Obigik and Gbowth of the Ekqlish Lanquagb. Illus- 
trated by Extbacts. For Schools and Private Stuobntb. By Williak 
Spalding, A.M., Piofessor- of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, in the 
• University of St Andrews. Continued to 1870. 8b. 6d. 

Spectator. — ^ A compilation and text-book of a very superior kind. . . 
The volume is the best introduction to the subject we have met with." 

POETICAL READING-BOOK; with Aids for Grammatical 

Analysis, Paraphrase, and Criticism; and an Appendix on English 
Versification. By J. D. Morell, A.M., LL.D., Author of Grammar of 
the English Language, etc, and W. Ihne, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN COMPOSITION: A Text-Book for Advanced 
Classes. By Davio Pbtdb, M.A., Head-Master of the Edinburgh 
Merchant Company's Educational Institution for Young Ladies. 38* 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLa 

By Robebt Arustbono, Madras College, St Andrews; and Thomas 
Abmstrong, Heriot Foundation School, Edinburgh. Part I., Is. 6d 
Part II., 2s. Both Parts bound together, 8b. Key, 2s. 

ARMSTRONG'S ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 2s. 
ARMSTRONG'S ETYMOLOGY for JUNIOR CLASSES. 4d. 



8 ENGLISH READING, GRAMMAB, ETC. 

SELECTIONS FROM PARADISE LOST; with Notes 
adapted for Elementary Schools, by Rev. Robert Dskaus, M.A^ late of 
the West End Academy, Aberdeen. Is. 6d. 

DEMAUS'S ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 3d. 
EWING'S PRINaPLES OF ELOCUTION, improved by 

F. B. Galvubt. am. 89. 6d. 

RHETORICAL READINGS FOR SCHOOLS. Bv Wm. 
M1>owiLZ<L, late Inspector of the Heriot Schools, Edinburgh. 28. 6d. 



SYSTEM OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, and the Principles 
of Composition. With Ezerdses, and a Treatise on Analyds of Sen- 
tences. By JoHH White, F.E.I.S. Is. 6d. 

MILLEN'S INITIATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Is. 



OBJECT-LESSON CARDS ON THE VEGETABLE 

KINGDOM. Set of Twenty in a Box. £1, Is. 

OBJECT-LESSON CARDS ON THE ANIMAL KING- 
DOM. Set of Fourteen in a Box. £1, Is. Now readg, 

HOW TO TRAIN YOUNG EYES AND EARS : Being a 
Manual of Objbct-Lbsboks for Fahents and Tbachbbs. By Mabt 
Akke Ross, Mistress of the Church of Scotland Normal In&nt School, 
Edinburgh. Is. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY: A Manual intended for Female 
Training Colleges, and the Senior Class of Girls* Schools. By Ma&- 
OABXT Mabia Gobdok (Miss Brewster), Author of "Work, or Plenty to 
do and how to do it," etc 2s. 

^(;k«n<eufn.—" Written in a plain, genial, attractive manner, and oonsti- 
tating, in the best sense of the word, a practical domestic manoaL" 



SESSIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

ETYMOLOGICAL GUIDE. 2s. 6d. 

This is a collection, alphabetically arranged, of the principal roota, 
affixes, and prefixes, with their derivatives and compounds. 

OLD TESTAMENT BIOGRAPHY, containing notices of 
the chief persons in Holy Scripture, in the form of Questions, with 
references to Scripture for the Answers. 6d. 

NEW TESTAMENT BIOGRAPHY, on the same Plan. 6d, 



FISHEK8 SHORTER CATECHISM EXPLAINED. 2iL 



OEOGBAPHY AND ASTBONOltT. 



GE0GBAFH7 AND ASTBONOHT. 

Iv compiling the works on these subjects, the ntmost possible care hsA 
been taken to ensure clearness and accuracy of statement. Each edition 
is scrupulously revised as it passes through the press, so that the wnrk^ 
may be confidently relied on as containing the latest information accessible 
at the time of publication. 

A COMPENDIUM of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Political, 
Physical, and Mathematical : With a Chapter on the Ancient Geog- 
raphy of Palestine, Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology, a Glossary 
ol Geogpraphical Names, Descriptive and Pronouncing Tables, Questions 
for Examination, etc. By the Rev. Alsx. Stewabt, LL.D. Car^uUy 
Eeviaed. With 11 Maps. 8s. 6d. 

SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By James Clyde, M. A., LL.D^ 
one of the Classical Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. With special 
Chapters on Mathematical and Physical Geography, and Technologfeal 
Appendix. Corrected throuffhout. 4s. 

AtJienceum.—** We have been struck with the ability and value of this 
workf which is a great advance upon previous Geographic Manuals. . . . 
Almost f(4 the first time, we have here met with a School Geography 
that is quite a readable book, — one that, being intended for advanced 
pupils, is well adapted to make them study the subject with a degroe of 
interest they have never yet felt in it. . . . Students preparing fbr 
the recently instituted University and Civil Service Examinations will 
find this their best guide." 

DR a^YDE'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Corrected 
throughout. Is. 6d. 

An Appendix on Sacred Geography has now been added, which will be 
found amply sufficient for ordinary uses. Fresh interest has been given 
to many old names by the mention of quite modem facts connected with 
the corresponding places. 

AN ABSTRACT OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, compre- 
bending a more minute Description of the British Empire, and of Pales- 
tine or the Holy Land, etc. With numerous Exercises. For Junior 
Classes. By Johk White, F.E.I.S., late Teacher, Edinburgh. CarefuUy 
Revised. Is. ; or with Four Maps, Is. 8d. 

WHITE'S SYSTEM OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY; with 
Outlines of Astbgngii r and Physical Gbosbaphy ; comprehending an 
Account of the Principal Towns, Climate, Soil, Productions, Religion, 
Education, Government, and Population of the various Countries. Wltb 
a Compendium of Sacred Geography, Problems on the Globes, Exercises, 
etc. Carefully Revised, 2s. 6d. ; or with Four Maps, 2s. 8d. 
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RUDIMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Alex. 
Rrtd, LL.D., late Head Idaster of the Edinburgh Institntion. With 
Plates and Map of the World. Carefully Revised. Is. ; or with Five 
Maps, Is. 8d. Enlarged by 36 pages of extra information regarding (h* 
Counties and principal Railtoays of the United Kingdom. 

The names of places are accented, and accompanied irith short descrip- 
tions, and occasionally with the mention of some remarkable event To 
the several countries are appended notices of their physical geog^phy, 
productions, government, and religion ; concluding with an outline of 
sacred geography, problems on the use of the globes, and directions for 
the construction of maps. 

FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY : Being an Abridgment 
of Dr Reid's Rudiments of Modem Geography. With an Outline of the 
Geography of Palestine. Carefully Bevised. 6d. 

This work has been prepared for the use of young pupils. It is a suit- 
able and useful companion to Dr Reid's Introductory Atlas. 

DR REID'S OUTLINE OF SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 6d. 

This little work is a manual of Scripture Geography for young persons. 
It is designed to communicate such a knowledge of the places mentioned 
in holy writ as will enable children more clearly to understand the sacred 
narrative. It contains references to the passages of Scripture in which 
the most remarkable places are mentioned, notes chiefiy historical and 
descriptive, and a Map of the Holy Land in provinces and tribes. 

DR REID'S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. 4to, 16 Maps, full coloured. 58. 

AN INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, for Junior Pupils. 
By Dr Jamrs Douglas, lately Teacher of English, Great King Street, 
Edinburgh. Carefully Revised. ' 6d. 

DR DOUGLAS'S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. An 

entirely new work^ showing the recent changes on the Continent and 
elsewhere, and embracing much Historical and other Information. 160 
pages, Is. Carefully Retnsed. 

DR DOUGLAS'S TEXT-BOOE OF GEOGRAPHY, con- 
taining the Physical and Political Geoobaphy of all the Countries 
of the Globe. Systematically arranged. 2s. 6d.; or with ten coloured 
Maps, 3s. Carefully Revised. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By William 

Lawsok, St Mark's College, Chelsea. Carefully Revised. 3s. 

Part I. Outlines of Mathematical and Physical Geography. 

II. Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography of the 
British Islands. 

III. Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography of the 
British Colonies. 

LAWSON'S STANDARD AND PHYSICAL GEO- 

GBAPHIES, adapted to the requirements of the New Code. See 
Catalogue^ page 4. 
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LAWSON'S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

with Examination Papers: A Complete Manual for Students preparing 
for the South Kensington Examinations, and for Senior Glasses ; com- 
bining simplicity of style with scientific accuracy. 380 pages, 3s. 6d. 
Published Jan. 1874. 

National Society's Monthly Paper. — " It bears unmistakable evidence 
ot painstaking research, and an extended acquaintance with the subject 
of which it treats." 

School Board Chronicle.— ^^ It is a work marked at once by force, precision, 
and elegance of style, and by a masterly grasp and appreciation of the 
subject." 

Scotsman. — ^"Thoroughly well qualified to prepare pupils for examinar 
tion under the South Kensington standard." 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Carefully Revised. 2s. 6d. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 3s. 

EWING'S SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. CarefuUy Eevised. 
4s. 6d. ; with 14 Maps, 68. 

Besides a complete treatise on the science of Geography, this work 
eontains the elements of astronomy and of physical geography, and a 
variety of problems to be solved by the terrestial and celestial globes. 
At the end is a pronouncing Vocabulary, in the form of a gazetteer, con- 
taining the names of all the places in the work. 

EWING'S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY ; 29 Maps, full Coloured. 7s. 6d. 

REID'S ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY ; a lapted for use 

in Schools and Private Study. Revised and Corrected to 1873, by Rev. 
Alexander Macrat, LL.D., Author of "Manual of Modem Geo- 
*graphy," etc. With 66 Wood Engravings. 8s. 

REID'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

with Outlines of Geology, Mathematical Gboorapht, and Astrok- 
OMY; and Questions for Examination. With numerous Illustrations, 
and a large coloured Physical Chart of the Globe. Is. 

MURPHY'S BIBLE ATLAS of 24 Maps, with Historical 
Description. Is. Gd. coloured. 

Witness. — " We recommend this Atlas to teachers, parents, and indi- 
vidual Christians, as a comprehensive and cheap auxiliary to the intelli- 
gent reading of the Scriptures." 
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A COXCI^E HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN EPOCHS. 

Bj J. P. CoBxaAV. With Kaps and Geaealegieal and Chnawloeical 
Tables, and eomprehennre Qjestioos to each Chapter. JSiem StSHem, 
with Uu HiMory eomtimmed. ^ 6d. 

Tbe writer has endeavoiired to eonrej a broad and ftall impressioB vi 
tbe great Epochs, and totderelop with care, but in subordination to the 
rest of tbe narratire, tbe growth of Law and of the Constitnticm. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOK JUNIOR CLASSES; wifli 

Qnestioos for Examination. Edited by Haaar Warra, B.A. Txinity 
College, Cambridge, M.A. and Ph. D. Heidelberg. Is. 6d. 

Athfnaum, — ^A cheap and excellent history of England, adniirahly 
adapted for the use of janior classes. The Tarions changea that have 
taken place in oar constitntion are briefly bat clearly described. It is 
surpriidng how soccessfully tbe editor has not merely SToided the obaenrity 
wh^eh generally accompanies brerity, bat inrested his narratlTC with an 
interest too often wanting in larger historical works. The information 
eonreyed is thoroaghly sound; and the utility of the book is much 
incr^tsed by the addition of examination questions at the end of each 
chapter.** 

HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND ; with 

an Account of the present State and Resources of the United Kingdom 
and its Colonies. With Questions and a Map. By Dr Wnira. 8s. 

Athnugum. — '* A carefully compiled history for the nse of schools. The 
writer has consulted the more recent authorities: his opinions are liberal, 
and on the whole Just and impartial : the succession of events is developed 
with clearness, and with more of that picturesque effect which so delights 
the young than is coiAmon in historical abstracts." 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND ; with Questions for Examina- 
tioo. Edited by Dr Whits. Is. 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FOR SENIOR CLASSES; 

with Questions for Examination. Edited by Dr Whitk. 8s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE; with Questions for Examination, 

and a Map. Edited by Dr Whitb. Ss. 6d. 

Athenceum.—'^^ Dr White is remarkably 'happy in combining oonrenient 
brevitf with sufficiency of information, clearness of exposition, and interest 
of detail. He shows great Judgment in apportioning to each sutgect its 
due amount of consideration." 

OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Edited by Dr 

Whitb. 2s. 

/Slp^^//7r.—*'DlBtinct in its arrangement, skilful in its selection of 
ieMoJag featurea, close and clear in its uaxtative:' 
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DR WHITE'S ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 

On a Mev and Systematic Plan. In Thbbb Parts. Part I. Andent 
History; Part IT. History of the Middle Ages; Part III. Modem 
History. With a Map of the World. 78. ; or in Parts, Ss. 6d. each. 

This vork contains nnmerons synoptical and other tables, to guide the 
researches of the stadent, with sketches of literature, antiquities, and 
manners during each of the great chronological epochs. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ROME ; with Ques- 
tions for Examination. Edited by Dr Whitb. Is. 6d. 

London Btview. — ''This abridgment is admirably adapted for the use oi 
schools,— the best book that a teacher could place m the hand of a youthfiil 
student.** 

SACRED HISTORY, from the Creation of the World to the 
Destruction of Jerusalem. With Questions for Examination. Edited by 
Dr Whitk. Is. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient and 
Modem. To which are added, a Comparative View of Ancient and 
Modem Geography, and a Table of Chronology. By Albx. Fbasbb 
Tttleb, Lord Woodhouselee, formerly Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. New Edition, with the Hiatary oontuitMci. 
With two large Maps, etc. 8s. 6d. 

WATTS* CATECHISM OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY, and 

of the Condition of the Jews from the Close of the Old Testament to the 
Time of Christ. With Iktsoductiov by W. K. Twbbdib, D J). 8s. 

SIMPSON'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND ; with an Outline 
of the British Constitution, and Questions for Examination at the end of 
each Section. 8s. 6d. 

SIMPSON'S GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 

With the Narrative brought down to the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century. To which is added an Outline of the British Constitution. 
With Questions for Examination at the end of each Section. 8s. 6d. 

SIMPSON'S GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY OF GREECR 
With Questions for Examination at the end of each Section. 8s. 6d. 

SIMPSON'S GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY OF ROME. With 
Questions for Examination at the end of each Section. 8s. 6d. 
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WBiTnra, abithmetio, afd BOOK-KEEPnro. 

ARITHMETIC ADAPTED to the NEW CODE, in Three 
Parts. Bj Alkx. Tbottbb, Teacher of Mathematics, Edinburgh. 

Pabt I. The Simple Rules. . . 86 pages. 2d.— Aiwtoer*, Sd. 
„ II. The Compomid Roles. . 86 pages. 2d. — AnnoerSf Sd. 
„ III. Practice to Decimals. . 48 pages. Sd.—Atuwertf 8d. 

%* Or strongly hound in one Volume, price lOd. 

PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC FOR JUNIOR CLASSEa 
By Hbhbt O. G. Smtth, Teacher of Arithmetic and Mathematics in 
George Heriot's Hospital. 66 pages, 6d. stiff wrapper. Anetoers,6d. 

From ike Bev. Philip Kbllakd, A.M., F.R.SS. L. & E., late FWow of 
QuMiit College, Cambridge, Pro/eseor of Jfathematie* in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

" I am glad to learn that Mr Smith's Manual for Junior Classes, the MS. 
of which I have examined, is nearly ready for publication. Trusting that 
the Hlustratiye Processes which he has exhibited may prove as efficient in 
other hands as they have proved in his own, I have great pleasure in 
recommending the work, being satisfied that a better Arithmetician and a 
more Judicious Teacher than Mr Smith is not to be found.** 

PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC FOR SENIOR CLASSES; 

being a Continuation of the above; with Tables and Exercises on the 
Metric System. By Hbnby G. C. Smith. 8s. An*wer»,6d. Key,2s.6d. 

%* The Exercise* in both worhSy which are copious and original, haue been 
consirucUd so as to combine interest with utUity, They are accompanied by 
iUusinUive proeesses, 

LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC FOR JUNIOR CLASSEa 

ByJAMKsTBOTTSB. 71 pages,6d. Stiff Wrapper ; orSd. cloth. Answers,^, 

This book was carefully revised, and enlarged by the introduction of 
Simple Examples of the various rules, worked out at length and fully 
explained, and of Practical Exercises, by the Author's son, Mr Alexander 
Trotter, Teacher of Mathematics, etc., Edinburgh; and to the present 
edition Exercises on the proposed Decimal Coinage have been added. 

LESSONS nr ARITHMETIC for ADVANCED CLASSES; 
Being a Continuation of the Lessons in Arithmetic for Junior Classes. 
Containing Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; Simple and Compound 
Proportion, with their Applications; Sinlple and Compound Interest; 
Involution and Evolution, etc. By Alsxakdbb Tbottba. New Edition, 
with Tables and Exercises on the Metric System. 80 pages, 6d. in stiff 
wrapper; or Sd. cloth. Answers, 9A. 

Each subject is also accompanied by an example fully worked out and 
minutely explained. The ExerciBeft ex^ xraxa^tQus and practicaL 
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A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, Theoretical 

and Practical ; containing the Fundamental Rules, and their Application 
to Mercantile Computations; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; Inrolatkn 
and Evolution; Series; Annuities, Certain and Contingent. By Mr 
Tbottbb. 88. Key, 4s. 6d. 

%* AU the 8400 Exereiaea in this work are new. They are applioable to ike 
business of real life, and are framed in «ueA a way as to lead the pupil to 
reason on the matter. There are upwards of 200 ExampUe wrought out at 
length and minutely es^lained, 

INGRAM'S PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, and their 
Application to Business explained in a Popular Manner, and clearlj 
Illustrated by Simple Rules and Numerous Examples. RemodeUed and 
greatly Enlarged, with Tables and Exercises on the Metric System, 
By Albxanokb Taottrb, Teacher of Mathematics, etc., Edinburgh. 
Is. Kbt, 2s. 

Each rule is foUowed by an example wrought out at length, and is illnstrated 
by a great variety of practical questions applicable to business. 

MELROSE'S CONCISE SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC ; containing the Fundamental Rules and their Applica- 
tion to Mercantile Calculations; Vnlgar and Decimal Fractions; Ex- 
changes; Involution and Evolution ; Progressions; Annuities, Certain 
and Contingent, etc. Re-arranged, Improved, andEnlarged, with Tables 
and Exercises on the Metric System. By Albxandbb Tbottbb, 
Teacher of Mathematics, etc., in Edinburgh. Is. 6d. Kbt, 2s. 6d. 

Each rule is followed by an example worked out eU length and minutdp 
explained^ and by numerous practical Exercises, 

HUTTON'S ARITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING. 28.ed. 

BUTTON'S BOOK-KEEPING, by Tbottbr. 2s. 

Sets of Ruled Writing Books,— Bingle Entry, per set, Is. 6d. ; Doable 
Entry, per set, Is. 6d. 

STEWART'S FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, for 

Junior Glasses; containing Exercisesin Simpleand Compound Qoantitleg 
arranged so as to enable the Pupil to perform the Operations with the 
greatest facility and correctness. With Exercises on the proposed 
Decimal Coinage. 6d. stiff wrapper. Answers, 6d. 

STEWART'S PRACTICAL TREATISE on ARITHMETIC, 

Arranged for ISipils in Classes. With Tables and Exercises on the 
Metric System. Is. 6d. This work includes the Answers; with 
Questions for Examination. Key, 2s. 

GRAY'S INTRODUCTION TO ARITHMETIC; with 
Tables and Exercises on the Metric System. lOd. bound in leather. 
Kbt, 2s. 
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LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC FOR JUNIOR CLASSEa 
By James Maclabkn, Edinburgh. With Answers annexed.' 6d. 

MACLAREN'S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. Is. 6d. 

A Set o/Buled Writing Books, expressly adapted for this worTCf 1«. 6d 

SCOTT'S FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 6d. 
AnavaerSy 6d. 

SCOTT'S MENTAL CALCULATION. 6cL Teacher's Copy, 6d. 

COPY BOOKS, in a Progressive Series. By R Scott, late 
Writing-Master, Edinburgh. Each containing 24 pages. Price : Medium 
paper, 8d.; Post paper, 4d. 

SCOTT'S COPY LINES, in a Progressive Series, 4d. each. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF GAELIC GRAMMAR ; with the 

Definitions, Rules, and Examples, clearly expressed in English and 
Gaelic; conttdning copious Exercises for Reading the Lang[uage, and for 
Parsing and Correction. By the Rev. John Forbes, late Minister of 
Sleat 8s. 6d. 

MATHEMATIOS, NATUEAL PHILOSOPHT, ETO. 

INGRAM'S CONCISE SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS, 

Theoretical and Practical, for Schools and Private Students. Improved 
by Jambs Tbotteb. With 340 Woodcuts. 4s. 6d. Kst, Ss. 6d. 

TROTTER'S MANUAL OF LOGARITHMS AND PRAC- 
TICAL MATHEMATICS, for StudenU, Engineers, etc. 3s. 

INGRAM'S MENSURATION; for Schools, Private Stu. 
dents, and Practical Men. Improved by James T&otteb. Ss* 

INGRAM AND TROTTER'S EUCLID. Is. 6d. 

INGRAM AND TROTTERS ALGEBRA. 3s. 

INTRODUCTORY BOOK OF THE SCIENCES. By 
James Nicol, F.R.S.E., F.G.S^ Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. With 106 Woodcuts. Is. 6d. Car^ully revised. 

GEOMETBXCAL DRAWING. 

THE FIRST GRADE PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

Intended chiefly for the use of Drawing Classes in Elementary Schools 
taught in connexion with the Department of Science and Art. By 
John Kbitnedt, Head Master of Dundee School of Art. 6d. 



BIUSIC, SCHOOL REGISTERS, ETC. 17 

SCHOOL SONGS WITH MUSIC. 

ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC : An Introduction to the 
Art of Reading Music at Sight. By T. M. HnirrBB, Director to the 
Association for the Revival of Sacred Music in Scotland. Price 6d. 

*,* This Work haa been prepared with great care, and ia the result of long 
practical experience in teaching. It ie adapted to all ages and classes^ and 
will he found considerably to lighten the labour of both teacher and pupil. The 
exerciaea are printed in the atandard notation, and the notes are named as in 
the original Sol-fa System. 

CoNTKNTB.— Music Scales.-vEzercises in Time.— Syncopation.— The 
Chromatic Scale.— Transposition of Scale.— The Minor Scale.^Part 
Singing.— Explanation of Musical Terms. 

HUNTER'S SCHOOL SONGS. With Preface by Rev. 

James Cubkib, Training College, Edinburgh. 

FOB JUNIOB OXiASSlj^: 60 Songs, principally set for two 
voices. 4d. Second Series : 68 Songs. 4d. 

FOB ADVANOSD CIjASSSS : 44 Songs, principally set for three 
voices. 6d. — Second Series: 46 Songa. 6d. 

*«* A TONIC SOL-FA Edition of Hunter's Songs is now ready. 
JuKioB Classes, 8d. — Advanced Classes, 4d. 

SONGS FOR SCHOOLS. Written and Composed by Clipt 
Wade. With Simple Accompaniment for Harmonium or Pianoforte. 
Price 6d. Just published. 

The Tunes will be found easy, melodious, and of moderate compass; and 
the Words simple and interesting; both being easy to teach and renrember. 
In a Prefatory Note, the Author explains what he has found to be a 
successful plan of teaching Music, and offers suggestions. 



SCHOOL PSALMODY : 68 Pieces for three voices. 4d. 



OLIVER AND BOYD'S EXAMINATION FORMS for 

Test-Exebcises on Home and Class Wobk. Just published, 4to, price 4d. 

These Forms are suited for every kind of subject in which examination 
is conducted by question and answer. They have printed headings relating 
to Class, Division, Name, Date, and Marks, with Ruled Paper on which to 
write Questions and Answers ; and will thus supply a conveident record of 
work accomplished. 

SCHOOL REGISTER. Pupil's Daily Regioter op Mabes. 
Improved Edition. Containing Spaces for 48 Weeks; to which are 
added, Spaces for a Summary and Order of Merit for each Month, for each 
Quarter, and for the Year. For Schools in general, and constructed to 
furnish information required by Government. 2d. 

SCHOOL REGISTER OF ATTENDANCE, ABSENCE, 

AND FEES : adapted to the Provisions of the New Codes for England 
and Scotland. By Mobbis F. Mtbom, F.E.I.S. Each Folio will serve 64 
pupils for a Quarter. Is. 
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CLASS-BOOKS BY CHAS. HENBI SCHNEIDER, FJE.I.g, M.CJ, 

Senior French Master in the Edinburgh High School, the Merchant 
Company's Educational Institution for Young Ladies, the School of 
Arts and Watt Institution, etc.; French Examiner to the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, etc. 

SCHNEIDER'S FIRST YEAR'S FRENCH COURSE. 

Is. 6d. 

%* This work forms a Complete Course of French for Beginners^ 
and comprehends Orammatical Exercises, with Rules; Reading Lessons, 
with Notes ; Dictation ; Exercises in Conversation ; and a Vocabulary of 
all the Words in the Book. 

THE EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH CONVER. 

SATION-GRAMMAJS, arranged on an entirely New Plan, with Ques- 
tions and Answers. Dedieatedf hy fermianon^ to Ftcfuior Max MilJUer. 
8s. 6d. Ket, 2s. 6d. % 

TB[E EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL NEW PRACTICAL 
FRENCH READER : Being a Collection of Pieces from the best French 
Authors. With Questions and Notes, enabling both Master and Pupil 
to converse in French. 8s. 6d. 

THE EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH MANUAL 
of CONVERSATION and COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
2s. 6d. 

In this work, Phrases and Idiomatic Expressions which are used most 
frequently in the intercourse of e very-day life have been carefully collected. 
Care has been taken to avoid what is trivial and obsolete, and to introduce 
all the modem terms relative to railways, steamboats, and travelling in 
generaL 

fiCRIN LITT6RAIRE : Being a Collection of Livelt Akec- 
DOTKS, Jbux db Mots, Enigmas, Chabadbs, Fobtbt, ete., to Berv« as 
Readings, Dictation, and Recitation. 8s. 6d. 

Letter from Pbofbssob Max Mullbb, UniverHtff of Chtford, May 1867. 

"Mt dbab Sib,— I am very happy to find that my anticipations as 
to the success of your Grammar have been fully realized. Yonr book 
does not require any longer a godfather; bat if you wish me to act as 
■nch, I shall be most happy to have my name connected with your 
prosperous child. — Yours very tnily. Max MOllbb. 

" To Mons. C. H. Schneider, Edinburgh High School'* 



THE FRENCH NEW TESTAMENT. The most approved 
Pbotestant Vebsiok, and the one in general use in the Fbxhcb 
Rbfobmbo Chubches. Pocket Edition, roan, gilt edges. Is. 6d. 

CHAMBAUD'S FABLES CHOISIES. With a Vocabulary 
containing the meaning of all the Words. By Scot and Wblls. 2s. 

LB PETIT FABLIER. With Vocabulary. For Junior 
ClasseB. ByG.M. GibboK) late Rector of the Bathgate Academy. Is. 6d. 
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STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OP THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. IiiTwoPabts. Part I. 
French and English. — Part II. English and French. By Gabbisl 
SuBSNNE, late Professor in the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, 
etc Tho First Part comprehends WordB in Common Use, Terms con- 
nected with Science and the Fine Arts, Historical, Geographical, and 
Biographical Names, with the Pronunciation according to the French 
Academy and the most eminent Lexicographers and Grammarians. The 
Second Part is an ample Dictionary of English words, with the Pronnn- 
ciation according to the best Authorities. The whole is preceded by 
a Practical and Comprehensire System of French Prononciation. 7s. 6d., 
strongly bound. 

The Pronunciation is shoton by a different spelling of tik« Words, 

SURENNE'S FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY, without the Pronunciation. 8s. 6d., strongly bound. 

SURENNE'S FENELON'S TELEMAQUE. 2 vols, U. each, 
stiff wrapper ; or bound together, 2s. 6d. 

SURENNE'S VOLTAIJIE'S HISTOIRE DE CHARLES XIL 

Is. stiff wrapper; or Is. 6d. bound. 

SURENNE'S VOLTAIRE'S HISTOIRE DE RUSSIB SOUS 
PIERRE LE GRAND. 2 toIs, Is. each, stiff wrapper ; or bound together, 
2s. 6d. 

SURENNE'S VOLTAIRE'S LA HENRIADE. Is. stiff wrap- 
per ; or Is. 6d. bound. 

SURENNE'S NEW FRENCH DIALOGUES ; With an In- 
troduction to French Pronunciation, a Copious Vocabulary, and Models 
of Epistolary Correspondence. Pronunciation marked throughout. 2b. 

SURENNE'S NEW FRENCH MANUAL AND TRAVEL- 
LER'S COMPANION. Containing an Introduction to French Pro- 
nunciation; a Copious Vocabulary; a very complete Series of Dialogues 
on Topics of Every-day Life ; Dialogues on the Principal Continental 
Tours, and on the Objects of Interest in Paris; with Models of Epistol- 
ary Correspondence. Intended as a Class-book for the Student and a 
Guide to the Tourist. Map. Bronuneicaion marked throughout, 8s. 6d. 

SURENNE'S PRONOUNCING FRENCH PRIMER. Con- 
taining the Principles of French Pronunciation, a Vocabulary of easy 
and familiar Words, and a selection of Phrases. Is. 6d. stiff wrapper. 

SURENNE'S MOLIERE'S L*AVARE : Comddie. Is. stiff wrap- 
per; or Is. 6d. bound. 

SURENNE'S MOLIERE'S LE BOURGEOIS GENTIL- 
HOMM E : Com^e. Is. stiff wrapper *, ox la. QAuYiKraxA. 
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SUKENXE^ MOLI£RE^ LE MISANTHBOPE : Comedie. 
L£ XAKIAGE FORCE : CooifiSe. Is. rtiff vrapper ; or Is. 6d. booi. 

SCKEXNE^ FRENCH READING INSTRUCIOB, Reduced 

HA1XARI>S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 3&6d. Kkt, 3b. 6d 

GRAMMAR or thk FRENCH LANGUAGR By Axxvarm 
BmuAMK, RA^ IJ>.B, yie»-Fiueipal of tte Tadm TbUi— tin— I 
CoDegs. Hi. 

BELJAME'S FOUR HUNT)RED PRACTICAI* EXER- 

OSES. Btiag a Scqnd to BeQuM^s FreMh GnanBU'. flk. 

%* Boa BookB bommd together, 9e. U. 

The wtiAe work haf been tmuptm e d wiAmritew to € »m %m a^a t M k,mgntt 
— mbtwr of the EzcvdMS being in the focB of qneetioae and answcn. 

FIRST FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, or a Practical and Easy 
Method of leandag the Fbxvch Lasguasb, compithig of a Oeiiee of 
FvacB and Eveuss EzsKcnsa, progreenrdj and gr amm a ti eally ar> 
ranged. Bj Jclbs Cabov, F.E.L&, Frendi Teadier, Edia. Is. Key, Is. 

This work Mlovs the natnnl mode in wfaidi a ciiild learns to qpeak its 
own language, bj repeating the same vords and phrases in a great Tarietj 
of forms nnta the popfl beeofnes fc«wni»y with their nae. 

CARON'S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK: Being 
Easy and Interesting Lessons, progresstrely arranged. WIOi a Copions 
Toeabalary of the Words and Ifioms in ttie text. Is. 

CAROLS PRINCIPLES OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. WiA 

numerous Exercises. 2s. Key, 2s. 

Spectator.—'* Mar be recommended for deamess of exporitloii, grsdnsl 
progression, and adistinet exhibition to the mind throogh the eye by means 
of typognmhieal disfday : the last sn impOTtant point where the salgeet 
admitooftt." 

AN EAST GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
With ExcaciSBS avd Dialoouss. By Jomr CmusnsoK, Teacher af 
Modem Langnages. Is. 4d. Key, 8d. 

CHRISTISON'S BECUEIL DE FABLES ET OONTES 
CHOISIS, k rUsage de la Jennesse. Is. 4d. 

CHRTSTISON'S FLEURY'S HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, 
Racontte k la Jennesse. With Translations of the difBcoIt Passages. 
2b. 6dL 

FRENai EXTRACTS FOR BEGINNERS. With a Voca- 
balary and an Introduction By F. A. Woxjski, Master of the Foreiga 
Language Department in the High School of 01a^;ow. Ss. 6d. 

WOLSKFS NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. With Exeroiflet. 
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EDINBUBOH ACADEMY COIASS-BOOXS. 

Ths acknowledged merit of these school-books, and the high repntation of 
the seminary from which they emanate, almost supersede the necessity 
of any recommendation. The " Latin" and ''Qreek Budiments" form an 
introduction to these languages at once simple, perspicuous, and compre- 
hensive. The "Latin Rudiments" contain an AppendiXf which renders 
the use of a separate work on Grammar quite unnecessary; and the litt 0/ 
anomaUm* verba in the " Greek Rudiments " is believed to be more extensive 
and complete than any that has yet appeared in School Grammars of th« 
language. In the " Latin Delectus " and " Greek Extracts " the sentences 
have been arranged strictly on the progressive prindpls, increasing in 
difficulty with the advancement of the Pupil's knowledge; whUe the 
VocabtUaries contain an explanation not only of every wordf but also of 
every diffietUt eoepressum which is found in the works,— thus rendering the 
acquisition of the Latin and Greek languages both' easy and agreeable. 
The Selections from Cicero embrace the portions of his works which are 
best adapted for Scholastic tuition. 

L RUDIMENTS OP THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 28. 

%* This work forms an introduetion to the language, at once simple, 
perspicuous, and eomprehensive. 

2. LATIN DELECTUS; with a Vocabulary contaming an 
Explanation of every Word and Difficult Expression which occors in 
the Text. 8s. 

a. RUDIMENTS OP THE GREEK LANGUAGE, with the 
Syntax entirely re-written, and with Accent and Quantity treated 0/ 
according to their mutual relations. 8s. 6d. 

4. GREEK EXTRACTS; with a Yocabnlary containlDg an 
Explanation of every Word and of the more Difficult Passages in the 
Text 88. 6d. 

6. SELECTIONS FROM CICERO. 3s. 

6. 8ELECTA E P0ETI8 LATINIS. 88. 



GREEK SYNTAX ; with a Rationale of the Constructions, by 
Jas. Clyde, LL.D., one of the Classical Masters of the Edin. Academy. 
With Prefatory Notice by John S. Blackis, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. 4th Edition, entirely re-written, and enlarged 
by a Summary for the use of Learners and a chapter on Accents. 4s. 6d. 

GREEK GRAMMAR for the Use of Colleges and Schools. , 

By Professor Gbdors, University of Aberdeen. 4s. 

The author has endeavoured to combine the clearness and conciseness of 
the older GreekGrammars with the accuracy and foln.e&ftQiC'^tft^^RftKSGXKscft^. 
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DB HUNTEB'S CLASSICS. 

L HUNTER'S EUDDIMAN'S RUDIMENTS. Is. 6d. 

2. HUNTEB^S SALLUST; with FootDotes and Translations. 
l8.6d. 

8. HUNTER'S YIBGIL, with Notes and other Hlustntions. 
28. 6d. 

4. HUNTER'S HORACE. 28. 

6. HUNTER'S LIVY. Books XXL to XXV. With CMticri 
and Explanatory Notes. Heduced to Ss. 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: The Constraction of Clauses, 
with lUnstrationB from Cicero and Gassar; a Yocabolary eontaining aa 
Explanation of every Word in the Text ; and an Index Verbomm. By 
JoHH Massib, A.M. 88. 6d. 

DYMOCK'S C^SAR ; with Ulnstrative Notes, a Historical and 
Geographical Index, and a Map of Andent GanL 4s. 

DYMOCK'S SALLUST; with Explanatory Footnotes and a 
Historical and Qeographical Index. 28. 

C^SAR; with Vocabulary explaining every "Word in the Text; 
Notes, Map, and Historical Memoir. By Wiujam M'Dowaij^ lata 
Inspector of the Heriot Foundation Schools, Edinburgh. 8s. 

M'DOWALL'S VIRGIL; with Memoir, Notes, and Vocabulary 
explaining every Word in the Text. Ss. 

NEILSON'S EUTROPIUS ET AURELIUS VICTOR; with 
Vocabulary containing the meaning of every Word that occurs in the 
Text. Sevised by Wm. M'Dowall. 2s. 

LECTIONES SELECTS : or, Select Latin Lessons in Morality, 
History, and Biography : for the use of Beginners. With a Vocabulary 
explaining every Word in the Text. By G. Mblvillx, late of the 
Grammar School, Kirkcaldy. Is. 6d. 

MACGOWAN'S LESSONS IN LATIN READING. In Two 
Pabts. Part I., Improved by H. Frasbb Hallb, LL.D. 2s. 19tb 
Edition. Part II. 2s. 6d. The two Courses furnish Reading, Gram- 
mar, and Composition for Beginners. Each volume contains a complete 
Dictionary adapted to itself. 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, by Duncan 
1070 pages, 9§, 
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A NEW FIRST LATIN COURSE; comprising Grammar 
and Exercises, with Yocabalaries. By Geoboe Ooilvie, LL.D^ Head 
Master of George Watson's College-Schools, Edinburgh. 1b. 6d. 

%* This Claa8-boolc supplies sufficient work for a year, toUhoui theneeeasity 
of using any other Latin booh. 

A NEW FIRST GREEK COURSE ; comprising Grammar, 
Syktax, and Exebcises ; with Vocabularies containing all the Words 
in the Text. By Thos. A. Stewart, one of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools in Scotland, lately Senior Classical Master in George Watson's 
College-Schools, Edinburgh (one of the Educational Institutions of the 
Merchant Company), and formerly Assistant Professor of Greek in the 
University of Aberdeen. Price 2s. 6d. 

*^* This Class-hook supplies sufficient work /or a year, without the 
necessity of using any other Greek book. 

HINTS TO BEGINNERS IN LATIN COMPOSITION. 

By Professor Robebts, D.D., St Andrews. Is. Recently published, 

MAIR'S INTRODUCTION TO LATIN SYNTAX: with 
Illustrations by Rev. Alex. Stewabt, LL.D. ; an English and Latin 
Vocabulary, and an Explanatory Vocabulary of Proper Names. 8s. 

STEWART'S CORNELIUS NEPOS; with Notes, Chrono- 
logical Tables, and a Vocabulary containing all the Words in the Text* 
8s. 

DUNCAN'S GREEK TESTAMENT. Ss. 6d. 
BEZA'S LATIN TESTAMENT, hy Dickinson. Ss. 6d. 

XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, BOOKS I. AND IL; with 
Vocabulary giving an explanation of every Word in the Text, and a 
Translation of the more difficult Phrases. By Jambs Feboussok, M J)., 
late Rector of the West End Academy, Aberdeen. 2s. 6d. 

GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES ON THE MOODS, 
TENSES, AND. SYNTAX OF ATTIC GREEK. With a Vocabulary 
containing the meaning of every Word in the Text. By Dr Fhsoub- 
80H. 8s. 6d. Kby, 3s. 6d. Intended to follow the Greek BudimeiUa, 

HOMER'S ILIAD— GREEK, from BEKKER»S TEXT. 

Edited by the Rev. W. Veitch, LL.D., Author of " Greek Verbs." 8s. 6d. 

HOMER'S ILIAD, BOOKS L, VI., XX., and XXIV. ; with 

Vocabulary explaining every Word in the Text, with a Translation 
of the more difficult Passages. By Dr Feboussoit. 8s. 6d. 
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LATIN ELEHENTABT WOBES AND CLASSICS. 

Edited bj Geobge Fbbouboh, LL.D^ lately Professor of Humanity io 

King's College and Univarsity of Aberdeen, and formerly one 

of the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. 

1. FERGUSON'S GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES. With 
Notes and a Vocabulary explaining etery Word. 2s.— Key, 2s. 

2. FERGUSON'S INTRODUCTORY LATIN DELECTUS: 

Intended to follow the Latin Rudiments ; with a Vocabulary containing 
an Explanation of every Word and of every Difficult Expression. 2s. 

3. FERGUSON'S OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. With Notes 
and Index, Mythological, Geographical, and Historical. 2s. 6d. 

4. FERGUSON'S CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECTAE. 
Containing pro Lege Manilla, lY. in Catilinam, pro A. L. Archia. pro 
T. A. Milone. Ex Orellii recensione. Is. 6d. 

6. FERGUSON'S CICERONIS CATO MAJOR sive de Seneo- 
tute, Laelius sive de Amicitia, Somnium Scipionis, et Epistolae. Is. 6d. 

6. FERGUSON'S CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS. Is. 6d. 



ITALIAN 

THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL ITALIAN GRAMMAR; 

with numerous Exercises and Examples, illustrative of every Rule, and 
a Selection of Phrases and Dialogues. By E. Lemmi, LL.D., Italian 
Tutor to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 6s.— Kst, 6s. 

FVom Count Saffi, Pro/easor of tihe Italian Langiutge ai Oxford. — " I 
have adopted your Grammar for the elementary instruction of students of 
Italian in the Taylor Institution, and find it admirably adapted to the 
purpose, as well for the order and clearness of the rules, as for the practical 
excellence and ability of the exercises with which you have enriched it." 



GEBMA17. 

A NEW GERMAN READER, in Prose and Vebsb ; with a 
Grammatical and Etymological Vocabulary, containing the Meaning of 
idl the Words in the Text ; Forms of Commercial and other Corre- 
spondence, and Specimens of German National Handwriting. For the 
Use of Schools. By Charles Fibober-Fibchabt, of the Edinburgh 
Merchant Company's Educational Institutions, etc. 88. 6d. 

FISCHART'S GERMAN CLASS-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS: 
Being a series of German Stories, with Vocabulary, Grammar, Exercises, 
etc. On an Original Plan. Enlarged EdUion. l8.6d. Now Beady, 

PUBLISHED BY OLIVER AND BOYD, EDINBURGH; 

SOLD ALBO BY SDCPKIV, BLABBHALL, AND 00., LONDON, AND ALL B0OK£XLLXB%> 



Oliver and Boyd's Educational Works. 

HISTORY. •• A 

Corkrak'b History of England in Epochs 2 6 

Simpson's Scotland — Goldsmith's England — ^Rome — Greece.... each 8 6 

Tttlkb'b Elements of General History, 2 Maps, Frontispiecei etc 8 6 

Wuitk's History of England, Is. 6d.— Scotland, Is. — ^Rome.. 1 6 

History of Scotland for Senior Glasses. ;.... 3 6 

History of Great Britain and Ireland, with Map 8 

History of France, with Map, 3s. 6d.— Sacred Hiatorj... 1 6 

Outlines of Universal History 2 

Elements of Universal History (opin 8 Parts, each 2s. 6d.) 7 

LATIN AND GREEK. 

CicBBo's OrationeB Selects, hy Professor Ferguson 1 6 

Cato Major, Leelius, &c., by Professor Ferguson^ 1 6 

De Ofl&ciis, by Professor Ferguson 1 6 

Clyde's (Dr) Greek Syntax, with Notice by Professor Blackie.... 4 6 

Dtmook'8 Cesar, with Notes, Index, ^nd Map of Gaul..... 4 

Sallust, with Notes and Index, reduced to 2 

EDiireDBOH AoADKHY Class-Books: — 

Budiments of the Latin Language 2 

Latin Delectus, with Vocabulary..... 3 

Budiments of the Greek Language, with Syntax re-written... 8 6 

Greek Extracts, witli Vocabulary and Index 3 6 

Fkbodson'b (Professor) Grammatical Exercises [The Kejf, 21.]^... 2 

Introductory Latin Delectus, with Vocabulioy. 2 

Ovid's Metamorphoses, with Notes and Index 2 

Fbbousson'b Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I. and II., with Voeab. 2 6 

Greek Exercises, with Vocabulary [JT^.Ss. 6d.J. 8 6 

Gbodbs's (Professor) Greek Grammar, for Colleges and Sehoolt... 4 
Grebk Tbstambht, Griesbach's Readings by Dmicaxi,r4diteedto^ 8 • 
Hohbb'8 Iuaj>, by Veitch, from Bekker's Text, and Index.......... 8 6 

Books I., VI., XX., and XXIV, withaon^mia 

Vocslralary, by Dr J. Fergusson... 8 6 

Hmrrsa's Buddiman's Latin Budiments. 1 6 

:. SaUust, with Notes, Is. 6d.; Virgil, with Critical Notas 2 6 

„. Horace, with various Beadlngs 2 

Livy's History, Books 21 to 25, with Notes 8 

M'Dow all's C»8ar, with Vocabulary, Notes, Map, and Memoir.. 3 

Virgil, with Vocabulary, Notes^ and Memoir...... 8 

Macoo WAN's First Latin Lessons, by Dr HiJle, with Vooataolaiy 2 

Second Latin Lessons, with Voeabnlary. 2 6 

Maib's Introduction to Latin Syntax, by Stewart, with Vocab..... 8 
Mblvillb's Lectiones Selects;, for Beginners, with Vocabulary... 1 6 
Nrilhon's Eutropius and Aiirelius Victor, by M'Dowall, Vocah.... 2 

Ooilvie's (Dr) New First Latin Course 1 6 

Stewart's Conielius Nepos, with Notes, Index, and Voeabularj.. 8 
(Thomas A.) New First Gxee;k.C^ox\x«a «.....' 2 6 



Oliver and Boyd's Edncationckl Works. 

FRENCH. «. d. 

Gabon's First French Glass-Book [The JTtfy, l8.] 1 

First French Beading-Book, with Vocabulary 1 

French Grammar, with Exercises [The Key, 2s.] 2 

Ghambaud's Fables Ghoisies, by Scot and Wells, with Vocabulary. 2 

Ghbistison'b Easy Grammar of the French Language {Key, 8d.]«. 1 4 

Recueil de Fables et Gontes Ghoisis, with Vocab 1 4 

Fleury's Histoire de France 2 6 

Fbekch Testament, Osteirald's Protestant Version, neat, g. ed.. 1 6 

Sgukeiobb's French Gonversation-Grammar [The Key, 2s. 6d.']..., 8 6 

Edinburgh High School New Practical French Reader 8 6 

French Manual of Gonversation, etc 2 6 

£crin Litt^raire ; for Reading, Dictation, & Recitation 8 6 

First Year's French Gourse 1 6 

Subennb'b French Manual and Traveller's Gorapanion 8 6 

French and English Dictionary, without Pronunciation 3 6 

Pronouncing French and English Dictionary 7 6 

Fdn^lon's T^ldmaque, 2 vols., each Is. ; bound together 2 6 

Moli^re's L'Avare, stiff wrapper (bound, Is. 6d.) 1 

Voltaire's Histoire de Charles XII., stiff wrapper(bd. 1/6) 1 

LaUenriade, stiff wrapper (bound. Is. 6d.) i o 

ITALIAN AND GERMAN. 

liRMHi's Theoretical and Practical Italian Grammar [The Key, 6s.]. 5 
Fischabt'b German Glass-Book for Beginners : Being German 

Stories, with Vocabulary, Grammar, and Exercises 1 6 
New German Reader, with Vocabulary containing the 

Meaning of all the Words in the Text 3 6 

SCHOOL SONGS, WITH MUSIC. 

Hunteb's Elements of Vocal Music on the Sol-Fa System 6 

School Songs for Junior Glasses: 60 Songs, mostly for 

2voices,4d. — Second Series : 63Song8 4 

School Songs for Advanced Glasses: 44 do., mostly for 

3 voices, 6d.— Second Series: 46 Songs 6 

%♦ Tonic Sol-Fa Edition, now r«arfj/.' — 

Junior Glasses, 8d.— Advanced Glasses 4 

Wade's (Glift) Songs for Schools. Original 6 

Kennedy's First Grade Practical Geometry 6 

Odjeot-Lbbbon Gabdb on the Vegetable Kingdom ; 20 in a Box..21 

on the Animal Kingdom; 14 in a Box 21 

Ross's How to Train Young Eyes and Ears 1 6 

Glasgow Infant School Magazine, compiled by Gauqhib, 1st and 

2d Series, each, bound 8 o 

Gobdon's Household Economy, for Senior Glasses 2 
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